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Uncuancep amidst the petty mu- 
tabilities of rank and station, I still 
claim it, dear North, as my peculiar 

rivilege, to review, in your work, all 
ks allied in any way whatever to 
the two great sister sciences of eat- 
ing and drinking. Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine is the place, and mine is the pen, 
imprimis, xax’ Loxn, and par excellence, 
consecrated to the discussion of all 
such delightful themes. Let the Quar- 
terly rejoice in the noble art of boiling 
down into a portable essence, the dif- 
fusive lucubrations of all voyagers by 
J land or sea: let old Blue and Yellow 
keep unpoached the jungles and jug- 
gleries of political economy: let The 
Writer Tam glorify himself in Jem 
Smith’s quaint Kittie ditties, and his 
brother’s quaint little criticisms on the 
minora moralia of Harley Street, and 
Gower Street : let the London flourish 
on the misty dreams of the opium- 
eater, and lay down the law unques- 
tioned as to the drinking up both of 
eisel and laudanum: sacred to the 
quackeries of the quack-doctors, be the 
pan ent pages of the Scalpel : let John 
vibrate his horns ad libitum, among 
the merciful bowels of Mr Zachariah 
Macaulay: and let the Examiner be 
great, as of old,in the region of second- 
rate players, and fifth-rate painters. 
Let each man buckle his own belt, ac- 
cording to the adage, and that in his 
own way: but let me unbuckle mine, 
and luxuriate in the dear, the dainty, 
the delicate, paradisaical department of 
at 
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deipnosophism.Above the rest, let 
THE Bottte, and all that pertains to 
it, be my proper concern. Here in- 
deed I am great. If Barrow, as bein 
himself a practised traveller, is fi 
— than any other of — tribe for 
iscussing the vagaries o Parrys, 
the Vauxes, the Basil Halls, the Fanny 
Wrights, the Edward Daniell Clarkes, 
and the John Rae Wilsons of our 
time—Surely I oe at least as un- 
questionable a title for predominati 
over all that is connected with the elte 
cumvolutions of the decanters. It is 
recorded by Atheneus, that Darius, 
the great Darius, commanded them 
to inscribe upon his tombstone these 
memorable, and even sublime words: 
‘* HAYNAMHN KAI OINON TIINEIN TIOATN 
Kal TOYTON @EPEIN KAA :” which 
signify, being interpreted: ‘* Here 
lies Darius the King, who drank three 
bottles ev day, and never had a 
headach in his life.” I flatter myself 
that my epitaph might tell a similar 
story, without any impeachment of its 
veracity. 
The volume now in my eye, then, 
belongs in an especial manner to my 
acca At first, on perceiving it to 
a bulky quarto, _ may be inclined 
to hesitate as te this: but when you 
put on your spectacles, and discover 
that the title is “ The History of 
Wines, Ancient and» Modern,”* your 
scruples will evanish as easily as do the 
cobwebs of a Jeffrey beneath the be- 
come * Tickler. Turn over these 
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costly pages, dear sir, and feast your 
eyes hers the ane as that 
ever anon ce out ween 
the leaves, like the MAT Giekee of 
Bacchus himself, glowing amidst the 
fi e tall marrjageable cling 
= pier > pause upon x- 
ms > contemplate the rosy 
god in each and all of these five thou- 
sand attitudes: worship him where, 
franticand furious, he tosses the thyrsus. 
amidst the agitated arms of his con- 
gregated Menades : adore him where, 
proudly seated upon the rich skins of 
the monsters whom he subdued, he 
pours out the foaming cup of wine and 
wisdom before the eyes Jann men, 
whom the very scent of the ethereal 
stuff hath already half civilized : envy 
him, where beneath the thick shadow 
of his own glorious plant, he with one 
hand.twines the ivy wreath around the 
ivory brows of Ariadne, and with the 
other imates the dew of divi- 
nity to the lips of beauty. Feast, 
revel, riot in the elegance of these un- 
rivalled cameos, wihten you have 
saturated your eye with forms that 
might create a. thirst beneath the ribs 
of gout, and draw three corks out of 
one bottle—then, O Christopher! and 
not till then, will you be in a fit con- 
dition for understanding the profound 
feelings of t, and grateful attach- 
ment, with which it is now my agree- 
able.duty to introduce to your acquain- 
tanee, and that of “ my public,” the 
learnedly luxurious Dissertations of my 
good. friend, and jolly little compota- 
tor; Dr Alexander Henderson. 
. The Doctor is, absgue omni dubio, the 
Airst historian of our age. He unites 
‘in his single person the most admira- 
ble qualifications of all the other masters 
in this great brancl: of literature, who 
now lend lustre to the European. he- 
misphere—the extensive erudition of 
a Ranken—the noble self-reliance and 
audacious virtue of a Brodie—theele- 
gant styleof a Sismondi—and the prac- 
tical sense of an Kgan. In many re- 
, to be sute, the superiority he 
di may be referred to the im~- 
“mense su ityand u oachable 
merits of the theme he has.chosen. 
-The history of the Cellar of Burgundy 
is a matter of infinitely morejimpro- 
ving nature than that of the House of 
the same name: a thousand take 
profound interest in a dissertation up- 
on the sack and hippocras of the mid- 
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dle ages, for one that will bother his 
head with the small Italian republics 
game eta: We would rather 
have luminous notions touching the 
precise nature of the liquor which Sir 
John, Falstaff ed, than the secret . 
igues which brought Charles the 
First to the scaffold: and, great as is 
our respect for Mr Langan, there is 
still another claret which possesses 
Claims upon our sympathies, far, far 
above that which has of late flowed.so 
copiously from his potatoe-trap. This 
work, in a word, is fitted to interest 
and delight, not one class of studerits, 
but all. The classical scholar will here 
find the best of all commentaries on 
the most delightful passages of those 
delightful writers, whom he is accus- 
tomed to turn over with a daily and 
a nightly hand: he will speculate upon 
the flavour that a Nestor loved, and 
sit in erudite judgment over the hen- 
most binns of a Nero. The English 
antiquarian will enjoy the flood of 
light that streams upon the joyous 
es of Ben Jonson: verdea will no 
nger puzzle the Giffords, nor Peter- 
sameen be a stumbling-block to the 
Nareses.* The man of science will an- 
alyse the effervescence of Sheeraz: the 
Physician will hear the masterly de- 
fence of Claret against the charge of 
goutification, and return humanized to 
the exercises of his calling: the eccle- 
siastical historian will mourn with Dr 
Henderson over the injuries done to 
the Medoc and the Cote d’or by the 
suppression of the monastic establish- 
ments of France: the lover of light 
reading will find the charms of ro- 
Taance united with the truth and dig- 
nity of, history: The saint will have 
no lack of sighing, as he glances his 
gave eye over the records of human 
lebauchery, and at the same time, he 
may, in passing, pick upa hint or two 
that will be «cts at the next dinner 
of the African Association : The con- 
scious wine-merchant will read and 
tremble : and every good fellow, from 
George the Fourth, down to Michael 
Angelo the Second, will read and. re« 
joice. 

It was in England only,. and per- 
haps in this age of England, that a 
work of this complete and satisfacto: 
description could have been prepared. 
We produce no wines, and we are the 
great consumers of all the best wines 





of the globe. We are free from,the 


* The Pedro-Ximenes is the name of the best Malaga grape. 
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violent Y hy harm therefore, which 
induce the man of the Marne to turn 
up his nose at the flask of him of the 
Loire, and vice versa. We look down 
as from a higher and a calmer region, 
upon all the noisy controversies about 
the rival claims of the Lyonnais and 
the Bordelais, the Mayne and the 
Rhein-gau. We can do equal justice 
to the sweets of Malaga, and Rousil+ 
lon, and despise the narrow-minded 
bigotry which sets up either Madeira 
or ey at the expense of the other's 
ancestral stimulancy. . 
‘In former days, indeed, we partook, 
however absurdly, in the paltry pre- 
judices which we now spurn with our 
hetls. Time was when we were all 
for the Cyprus—time was also when 
we were all for the Xeres grape— 
time was when little or nothing would 
go down with us but Hockamore—and 
time was wheneven Rhedycina’s learn- 
ed bowers resoundeéd to strains notsitn- 
ply laudative of Oporto, but vitupera~ 
tive and vilipensive of Bourdeaux. 

We have outlived these follies. We 
are now completely of the liberal school 
of winebibbing: our grandsire’s dutnpy 
black bottle of sherry leaves the vicinity 
of the oven, and stands in friendly jux- 
ta-position with the long-neckev of five 
by old demi-mousseur, and the dou- 
ly-iced juice of Schloss-Johannisberg 
thathas been buried in thecave of caves 
ever since the great era of The Reform- 
ation. The native of the Alto- Douro is 
contented to precede him of the Ga- 
ronne, as some sturdy pioneer trudges 
in proud solemnity before the march of 
a battalion of Voltigeurs. The coup- 
de-milieu of Constantia or Frontignac 
forms an agreeable link between the 
Sillery, which has ‘washed down the 
ae and the — Se is 2 
pungency to tridge-pie. 

We take Chembertin enhe et, 
and Sauterne to the tart. In a word, 
we do justice to the boundless muti- 
ficence of nature, and see né more harm 
in imbibing white wine and red wine, 
dry wine and sweet wine, still wine 
and sparkling wine, during the same 
pe rm than we would in doing homage 
in the same fortnight to the ripe 
luxuries of a Ronzi de Begnis, the airy 
graces of a Mercandotti, the vigorous 
charitis of a Vestris, and the meek mo- 
dest ‘radiance of a Maria Tree. This 
speaks the spirit of the same unfetter- 
age that can love a Virgil as well 

as Wors 
bust of a 


a Homer ; that places the 
beside that of a Milk 
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ton ; that binds the laurel on 

without robbing the brows of a 
od—and thirsts for Lord Byron’s auto. 
biography without to sacrifice 
for its purchase, either t 
= eee or the decenciés of a:Faus 


On 4 work,.sir, such as yours, tale 
culated for’ jive and popular cirs 
eulation, it would ill become an indis 
vidual like myself, to obtrude much 
matter of a recondite and obscure ora 
der, or adapted to the intellectual taste 
of particular classes of readers only. 
Allow me, therefore, to pass lig rw | 
over the dissertations with which 
volume opens, touching the variows 
vintages of the nations of antiquit 
In truth, even the ius ‘undead 
tion of a Henderson have been able'to 
scattér but an imperfect ray over subs 
jects, mantled, as these are, with the 
shades of a long night of nearly two 
thousand years’ duration. It is still, 
we must admit, dubious whether 
wine that Teletachus drew out of the 
cellats of his royal father bbe more 
of the nature of port or of sherry, The 
Homeric epithet of Black may mean 
either the les hue inalietiahle from 
the juice of the purple grape, or the 
fine grave tinge merely which wines 
that are,called white acquire, in con- 
sequence of being kept for several 
lustres, whether in glass bottles, acs 
cordirig to the modern custom, or if 
earthen jars, after the manier of the 
heroic ages. That Nestor, however, 
drank, during thé battle with which 
the 13th book of the Tliad opens, wine 
both of a ted and’of ‘a sttong sort, is 
indisputable. The epithets of aidoy | 
and icv4pss are used together ifi the same 
line, and their signifieincy is lear and 
obvious to the most German capacity. 
Dido, again, when she gave her first 
grad dinner to the Trojan prince; ap. 
péars to have sported sometliitig’ tiea 
akin to champagne, is 


“ IuriceR hausit oles 
SPUMANTEM pateram.” rt 
The epithet dmpiger is admirably 
chosen, sincé the act is that of swallow4 
ing sparkling, or right miovvsseux wine 
—for a spumans patera can’ ha be 
aupped t mean, in ent eae a 
So chaste as > an 
short of that: Tie would Woghave talks 

ed of that as foammy, which, in po 


petro hee Staged ile the 
fapidity iffing a cup of . 
laaatips ei) th n0t be too great, 








_4 
the vinous 


war ds delicate taste would — 
been careful not to represent Bi- 
tias as tumbling down his throat, in 
that hasty and furious method, a glass 
of b ndy, or claret, or indeed of 
any os wine whatever. On the 
, he would no doubt have pic- 
tured this “ officer and gentleman” as 
sucking down his liquor in a quiet, de- 
corous, leisurely, and respectful style, 
suffering his lips to remain as long as 
ible in contact with the rim, which 
just been honoured by the touch 
of the imperial beauty. And, indeed, 
when I look at the e again, no~ 
thing can be more admirable than the 
strict cohesion and tw ng of all the 
terms, applied either to what the 
Queen, or to what her guest, does. 


“ Hic Regina gravem gemmis auroque po- 
Implevitque mero 
it e, libato, 
ore— 
Tum Bitiz dedit increpitans : ille impiger 
hausit 


Spumantem pateram-—et pleno se proluit 
auro.” 


summo tenus attigit 


.. Observe the politeness of her Ma- 
Jesty- She merely touched the cup 
ith the extreme edge of her charm- 
lip ; not that she would not have 
abundantly to take a deeper share, 

but that she knew very well her friend 
would not get the article in its utmost 
ion, unless he caught the foam 

in its boiling moments—summo tenus 
igit ore—and then how does she 

it to the Trojan ?—Why incre- 
pitans to be sure; in other words, 
saying, ‘‘ Now's your time, bg Se a 
be quick—don’t bother with drinking 
healths, but off with it—off with it 
like a man.” ‘This is the true mean- 
ing of the increpitans. Upon the im- 
piger we have already commented— 
and what can be better than the fine, 
full close—so satisfactory, so complete, 
80 se proluit auro. He 
turned up the cup with so alert a lit- 
tle finger, that some of the generous 
foam ran down his beard—se proluit. 
As to the exact sense of pleno aiiro, I 
really cannot in a decisi ee 
Does it mean the full golden cup? or 
does it rather point to the wine itself 
-—the liquid gold ?—the rich amber- 
coloured nectar? If this last be the 
truth of the case, then Dido's cham- 
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Hecwiavieg, aedeagal ob ag 
of the it embodies, a 
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pagne was not of the Ay sort, which 
is almost colourless, but right Sillery, 
the hue of which is very nearly the 
same with that of gold in its virgin 
state—or perhaps Vin de la Marechale, 
which generally has even a deeper 
tone. Pink champagne it certainly 
could not have been, since, whatever 
might have been the case at a subse- 
quent period of the entertainment, it 
is impossible that a lady who had 
just sat down should mistake the 
rightness of the rosé for the transpa-~ 
wency and indeed pellucidity of the 
doré. , 

NV.B.—Many people read the works 
of the classics merely for the words, 
the language, the poetry, the elo- 
quence, and so forth. This is highly 
absurd. Lessons of practical sense 
and real wisdom are lurking in every 
page, if one would but look for them. 
And here, for example, the Virgilian 
narrative of the Carthaginian banquet 
affords an excellent hint to many 
worthy persons, who, I hope, will at- 
tend to the thing, now that I have 
fairly ,pointed it out. Champagne 
should always be given in a large, a 
very, large glass. Patere ate out of 
date, but ale-glasses, or at least tum- 
blers, gre to be found in every esta- 
blishment ; and he who gives cham- 
pagne in a thimble, betrays the soul of 
a tailor. 

But let us get on: I hate the chat of 
those beaux-esprits, who dare to cast 
out insinuations against the wines that 
bedewed the lips of the Anacreons and 
the Horaces. ‘They mixed sea-water 
with their wine in making it, says 
one: They put honey in it, cries ano~ 
ther: They drank it sorely diluted, 
grumbles a third: It tasted of pitch 
and rosin, mutters a fourth. I despise 
this. When we shall have reared 
buildings equal to the Parthenon or 
the Coliseum: when we shall have 
written as sublime as the Iliad, 
and as elegant as the Pervigilium Ve- 
neris: when our statuaries rival the 
Phidiases and Praxitileses: our his- 
torians, the Tacituses and Thucydi- 
deses ; our philosophers, the Platos and 
Aristotles,—( Aristotle, by the way, 
wrote a History of Wines, which has 
unfortunately perished, and I heartily 
wish all his metaphysics had gone in- 
stead ;)—-when our orators, sir, shall 
rival the Ciceros and Demostheneses of 
antiquity, then, and not till then, shall 
we be entitled to imagine that’the pa- 
lates of those greatmen were less refined 
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than our own. Can any man presume 
be dream, that = en bt tac tt 
it as good as Sherry ?>—Only think o 

that picture which Horace he given 
us of human beatification— 

** Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 

Festos reclinatum bearis 

Interiore not4 Falerni !”—— 


rr? be not see him before you ?— 
Sp out at full length upon the 
remote herbage, far away from the din 
of cities, flinging all the hum of men 
and things a thousand leagues behind 
him, he devotes not the night, not the 
afternoon, but the day, the whole of 
the blessed festival day, to the employ- 
ment of making himself happy—what 
English circumbendibus can do jus- 
tice to the nervous and pregnant con- 
ciseness of the word bearis ?—with a 
flask of Falernian from the deepest re- 
cesses of his cellar!—Jnteriore notd 
Falerni! and bearis!—What words 
are these? Was this a man that did not 
ssess the right use of his tongue, 
, and larynx? Was this a man 
upon whom you could have off 
a bottle of vin ordinaire, or mere tisth- 
wein, as the genuine liquor of Beaune 
or Rudesheim ? No, no; you may de- 
pend upon it these people were up to 
the whole concern just as much.as the 
very best of us.—Think but of these 
glorious lines of old Hermippus— 


Eort 8e ris ovog Gv In Taargiay xadsecw 

"Ov nat awe oroaTos, oT aye L@ravoryEvawy, 
"OGes soy, ber Be podwy, Les Be ianwOe 

Ocpn Oermtoin, xara way 8 eyes ifipepts 30, 
AuCpocia nas Nexrap jus.” 


Could any modern extol the divine 
ethereal aromatic odour of Tokay, or, 
what in my private opinion is a better 
thing, Southside’s own old Lafitte, in 
any terms more exquisite than this 
hoary toper consecrates to his Saprian ? 
What a fine obscurity !—a mingled un- 
definable perfume “ a heavenly odour of 
violets, and hyacinths, and roses, fills, 
immediately on the opening of the 
vessel, the whole of the lofty chamber” 
—iipepts 83—climbs in one moment to 
the rafters, and confers the character 
of Elysium upon the atmosphere— 
* ambrosia and nectar both together !” 

Nothing can be finer !' Or turn to Se» 
neca, himself, the philosopher, and hear 
‘him talking about the preference that 
ought to be given to a youth of grave 
disposition over one conspicuous for 
his. gaiety and. all-pleasing manners, 
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and illustrating this by the remarks 
nc, become dlightfal by ageirwil 
new, e Ww. 
that which pleases in the ‘wend never 
oves of durable excellence.”* Could 

r Albert Cay or Mr Samuel Ander- 
son talk in a more knowing vein upon 
this subject than the tutor of Nero the 
matricide ? No—meo periculo, answer 
no! These folks drank their: cham- 
pagne when it was young, and their 
sherry when it was old, just as we do 
—they quaffed their Rozan, Sir, from 
the tap, and bottled their Chateau 
Margoux in magnum bonums. 

The wines of these glorious days ha~ 
ving, itis but tooapparent, followed the 
fate of the poetry, rhetoric, sculpture, 
andarchitecture of those who consuméd 
them in commendable quantity, and 
with blameless gusto—the semi-bar- 
barous possessors of the European soil 
were constrained to make the best of 
it they could. They gradually, as the 
Scotch philosophers say, would improve 
in the manufacture ; and, by the time 
of Charlemagne, and our own immor-~ 
tal Alfred, it appears not unlikely that 
a considerable portion of really excel- 
lent wines existed in the Western he- 
misphere. The monks were the great 

romoters of the science: —Successive- 
spreading themselves from Any to 
the remotest regions of Europe, these 
sacred swarms carried with them, 
wherever they went, the relish which’ 
their juvenile lips had imbibed’ for 
something stronger than mead, and 
more tasty than beer. Wherever the . 
plant would grow, it was reared be- 
neath their fatherly hands, and to 
them, as Dr Henderson has most con- 
vincingly manifested, the primest vine~ 
yards of the Bordelais, the Lyonnais, 
and the Rhinegau, owe their origin. 
Unsanctified fingers, it is, alas ! true, 
now gather the roseate clusters of THE 
HERMITAGE, yet the name still speaks 
—stat nominisumbra—and the memory 
of the Scavants of the Cloister lingers 
in like mannerin Clos- Vogeot, Clos-du- 
Tart, Clos St Jean, Clos Morjot, and 
all the other compounds of that inte- 
resting family.—The Bacchus of mo-, 
dern mytho ought uniformly to 
sport the cucullus, 
+ Amd I do think that I could drink 
With him that wears a hood.” 


I have already hinted, that the taste 
of our, own ancestors, in regard to 
wine, underwent many and .very Te= 





ae 


— 


* Epist. 36. 
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markable mutations: but thisisprecise~ 
one of the subjects which my jolly 
Aberdonian M.D. has treated in) 
a most felicitous manner ; and, wader 
correction, I apprehend that a well- 
chosen quotation from this of the 
Doctor’s ponderous tome will appear by 
no means out of place in immor- 
tal pages ; while, at the same time, by 
being transferred thither, his erudite 
remarks will probably reach the optics 
of a vast multitude of most respectable 
s, who would never dream of 
fooking into, far less of purchasing, a 
two guinea quarto, even though its sub- 
ject be Wine. With your permission, 
therefore, I now desire Mr James Bal- 
lantyne, Mr Daniel M‘Corkindale, or 
whomsoever it may more immediately 
concern, to set up in brevier the fol- 
lowing luculent observations :-— 

“¢ The union which subsisted between Eng- 
land and the northern provinces of France 
after the Norman conquest, but, above all, 
the isition of the Dutchy of Guienne 

in 1452, naturally led to an interchange of 
commodities ay * the two countries, 
A i we find, that, in two years 
Ser ee es ational date, the trade in 
wines with Bourdeaux had commenced : 
and, among our older statutes, are nume- 
rous ordinances relating’ to the importa- 


that the wines of Anjou should 
not be sold for more than twenty-four shill- 
ings a-tun ; and that the wines of Poitou 
should not be higher then twenty shillings ; 
while the other wines of France were limited 
to twenty-five shillings a-tun, ‘ unless they 
were so good as to induce any one to give 
for them two merks or more.’ i 
pears to be the earliest statute on the sub- 
ject of the foreign wine trade. With re. 
gard to the wines specified, it would ap- 
pear, from Paulmier’s account, that. those 
of Anjou, which were embarked at Nantes, 
probably included the produce of 
Touraine, were chiefly white, and distin. 
guished by their strength and sweetness ; 
while the growths of Poitou, otherwise 
called Rochelle wines, from the where 
they were shipped, were of the light red 


to Harrison, ‘ this ordinance did not-last 
3; for the merchants could not bear it ; 
so, théy fell to and sold white wine for 
eighteenpence the and red and cla- 
ret for sixpence.? Both Anjou and Poitou 
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tations would tO have increased ; 
for most of the iclers as¢ribe the ne- 
glect of the English vineyards to that fond- 
ness for French wines which then came 
upon'us. But by this time the crusades 
had probably also introduced a taste for 
the sweet wines of Italy and Greece, which 
are occasionally mentioned by our early 
poets, and which, at a subsequent period, 
were certainly well known in this country. 
In an account rendered to the Exchequer 
by ‘the Chamberlain of London, in the 
thirtieth year of Henry III., we find that 
officer was allowed 404/. in acquittance of 
404 dolia of French, Gascon, and Anjevin 
wines, imported at London and Sandwich ; 
—391. and half a mark, for 22 dolia of 
wine of St John and the Moselle (de vino 
S. Johannis et de Oblinquo ) ;—30i. for 20 
dolia of new, or perhaps sweet, French 
wine (musti Gallici ) ;—and 18461 16d. 
for 900, 2° 19 dolia of wines of Gascony, 
Anjou, French wine, Moselle wine, and 
wine of St John, which were bought. The 
last-mentioned may have been an Italian 
sweet wihe, or else the wine of St Jean 
@’Angeley, which is celebrated in the ‘ Ba- 
taille des Vins’ on account of its extraor- 
dinary strength. 

*¢ In order to cover the harshness and 
acidity common to the greater part of the 
wines of this period, and to give them an 
agteeable flavour, it was not unusual to 
mix honey and spices with them. Thus 
compounded, they passed under the gene- 
ric nanie of piments, probably because they 
were originally prepared by the pigmen- 
tarii, or apothecaries ; and they were u 
much in the same manner as the liqueurs 
of modern times. ‘ Our poets of the thir- 
teenth century,’ says LE Granp, ‘ never 
speak of them but with rapture, and as an 
exquisite luxury. They considered as the 
masterpiece of art, to be able to combine, 
in one liquor, the strength and flavour of 
wine, with the sweetness of honey, and the 

rfume of the most costly aromatics. A 

ne at which no piment was served, 
would have been thought wanting in the 
most essential article. The atchives of 
the cathedral of Paris show, that, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
Deans of Chateaufort were obliged to pro- 
vide a regular supply of piment for the 
canons, at the feast of Assumption. It 
was even allowed to the monks in the mo- 
nasteries, on particular days of the year. 
But it was so voluptuous a beverage, aid 
was deemed so unsuitable to the members 
of a profession which had forsworn all the 
az rt of life, that the Council ef Aix- 

Chapelle, held in the year 817, forbade 
the use of it to the regular clergy, except 
on the days of solemn festivals. 

** The varieties of piment most ro ren 
ly mentioned are the Hippocras and Clarry. 


The former was made with either white or 
red wine, in which different aromatic ingre- 

















from the particular sort. of bag, term 
HippocrarTes’ sleeve, through which it 
was strained. There is a curiou ay 9 
preserved. by Ma AstTxB, which gives di- 
rections how ‘to make Ypocrasse for lords 
with gynger, synamon, and graynes, su- 
gour, and turesoll: and for comyn pepull, 
gynger, canell, longe » and clary- 
ffyed honey.’ It was drunk at all great 
entertainments. between the courses, or at 
the: conclusion of the 3 and. wafers 
and manchets are dir te be served with 
it. Clarry, on the other hand, which we 
have seen noticed in the act of RicHarp 
II., was a claret or mixed wine, mingled 
with honey, and seasoned in much the same 
way, a8 may be inferred from an order of 
the 36th of Hewry ILL., respecting the 
delivery of two casks of white wine and one 
red, to.make clarry and other liquors. for 
the king’s table at York. It is repeatedly 
named by our early poets, and appears to 
have been drunk by many fasting, or as a 

ing draught before they retired to 
rest.* Of these medicated liquors, the only 
kinds: still in use are the wermuth, or 
wormwood wine, which is manufactured in 
Hungary and some parts of Italy; and 
bishop, which is prepared by infusing one 
or more toasted Seville , in a cere 
tain quantity of Burgundy or other light 
wine, and then sweetening the whole with 


“ From the manner in which sweet wines 
are spoken of in the act of Ricuarp II., it 
might be supposed that they were ali com- 
pounded artificially, like the liquors just 
described. But, in the writings of the age, 
there is abundant evidence that our coun- 
trymen were already familiar with several 
genuine wines of that class ; though, at the 
same time, it must be acknowledged, that 
the ment notice of them, in the works 
alluded to, does not always imply that 
they were imported into England. Much 
of the literature of that period consisted of 
translations from foreign authors ; and in 
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tion. . In this way, we may account for the 
great variety of wines. which these writers 
delight to enumerate at the feasts they de- 
scribe ; but which could hardly have come 
together at a time when the relations of 
commerce were so little multiplied. Thus, 
in one of the old metrical romances, enti- 
tled, ‘ The Squire of Low Degree,’ and 
referred by Mr WarrTown ‘to the reign of 
Epwarp IL., the king of Hungary pros 
regale his daughter not only with 
the wines of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Greece, but also with those of Syria ;—an 
assemblage which, even at the present day, 
it might be no easy matter to realize ;—. 
* Ye shall have ru » and ” 
mney ee 


“In the following century, it is clears 
that the prevailing taste for sweet wines 
led to the importation of all the choicest 
kinds ; for they are frequently noticed, and 
seem to have been used in considerable 
quantity. In one of the ordinances for the 
household of GEorcE, Duke of Clarence, 
made on the 9th December, 1469, we find 
the sum of twenty allowed for the 
purveying of ‘ Malvesie, romenay, osay, 
bastard. m' and other sweete 





@ “ For he had yeven the gailer drinke so 
Of a clarrie, made of certain wine, 
With narcotise and opie of Thebes fine.’” &ec. 


ae He drinketh Ipocras, clarrie, and V 


Caaucer, Knight's Tale. 


ernage 
Of spices hote, to encrease his corage.’”—Merchant’s Tale. 
+, When made.with Burgundy.or Bor‘leaux wine, it is called bishop; when old Rhine wine is 


it receives the name of cardi 
of ae ree Weinlehre, p. 20°, But Port 
in inous vocabulary 

+ Monte Rose. 


used, 

; and when Tokay is employed, it is disti by the appellation 
, Claret, Burgundy, ain, the three 

of Oxford.—See Reginald Dalton, vol. I. p. 342. 


grades 


Al es, or Algadia. 
be ar a - 


from the stalks, are afterwards fermented along with them and a portion of 


1 vin rape), a rough sweetish red wine; so called from: its being 
which: ha Moe ay ede t 


4] Garnache, or Grenache. There 
Vernaccia ; but, at all events, it 
Greece; for we are pd 
Africa, in Barbary, ‘ de de 


iW 19 


appears certain oat taliten be manne 
rs > 4 

that, when the Christian 

: leur venoient tres bonnes malvoisies et grenaches, 


il 
"Sr Ritsou's Metical Homancen Voi pe de 


that this term may be a of 
fe halaging the tome 
orces were 

dont i 
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wynes.’*: As sotne of these varieties have 
not before appeared in our lists, it may be 
desirable to ascertain their respective cha- 
racters and history a little more fully. 

“ Though the trade with the Canary 
Islands had been for some time established, 
no wines were from them at this 
period : being still the principal 
Sesmsdding. which they supplied. Nor had 
Spain or Portugal as yet sent us any malm- 
sies. The best dessert wines, however, were 
made from the Malvasia grape: and Can- 
dia, where it was chiefly cultivated, for a 
long time retained the monopoly. The 
term Malmsey is merely a corruption of 
Malvasia, or rather Monemvasia, the 
name of a small fortified town in the bay 
‘of Epidaurus Limera, whence the grape 
was originally derived.+ 
. Another of the above-mentioned wines, 
designated by the name of the grape, was 

. ‘the Romenay, otherwise Romeney, Rum- 
ney, -Romanie, or Romagnia. That it 
could net be the produce of the Ecclesias- 
tieal State, as the two last corruptions of 
the word would seem to imply, may be 
safely averred; for at no period, since the 
decline of the empire, has the Roman soil 
furnished any wines for exportation ; 3 and 
even’ Bacci, with all his partiality, .is 
obliged to found his eulogy of them on 
their ancient: fame, and to confess, that, in 
his time, they had fallen into disrepute. 
By Cocawn and others, Romeney is classed 
among the Spanish white wines ; but from 
what part of Spain it came is not specified. 
Except the small town of Romana, in Ar- 
ragon, there is no place that bears a simi- 
lar denomination ; and I am not aware that 
the wines of that province have ever been 
much known beyond the places of their 
growth. The probability is, that it was a 
wine made from a grape of Greek extrac- 
tion ; and, in fact, Bacci informs us, that 
the produce of the red and white musca- 
dels; which were cultivated in the Ionian 
islands, and the adjoining continent, was 
called: by the Italians, Romania. In a 
passage of an old sermon, quoted by Car- 
PENTIER, the word occurs in conjunction 
with ‘ malvaticum,’ or malmsey ; and BEN 
Jonson mentions the ‘ Romagnia’ along 
with the wine of Candia. .The name, how- 
ever, isnot exactly, as Bacct supposes, of 
Italian origin, but comes from Rum-Iii, 
the appellation given by the Saracens to a 
considerable at ah the cnlinentel Greece; 
and the several spellings, Romania, Ruma- 
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nia, and Rumenia, correspond pretty close- 
ly with the variations in the name of ‘the 
wine. In confirmation of this view of the 
subject, it may be remarked, that one’of 
the species of grapes at present grown in 
Andalusia, is termed Romé negro, and 
there can be no doubt that the word 
* Romé’ is derived from the Arabic, Rumi. 
That the wines of that province were then 
freely imported into England, and distin- 
guished, as they have always been, by their 
uncommon’ strength, is evident from the 
manner in which CHauceExr speaks of the 
white wine of Lepe, (now Niebla,) be- 
tween Moguer and Seville :— 


*¢ ¢ Now kepe you fro the ar and fro the rede, 
Namely fro the white wine of Lepe, 

That is to sell in Fish-streat and in Chepe: 

This wine of Spain crepeth subtelly, 

And other wines growing fast by, 

Of which riseth soch fumosite, 

That whan a man hath dronk draughts thre, 
And weneth that he be at home in Chepe, 

He is in Spain, right at the tuune of Lepe.’ 


* The oseye, otherwise spelled osoye, os. 
sey, &c.,which the act of 5 Ric. IIT. directs 
to be sold at the same price as the wiries of 
Gascony and Poitou, appears, from the’ en- 


try above quoted, to have been of the sweet 
‘kind: An 


in an ordinance of CHARLES 
V1., cited by Le Granp, it is noticed in 
similar companys’ Some verses, which are 
inserted in the first volume of HacK- 
Luyt’s Voyages, place it among the 
* commodities of Portugal :’ but, on the 
other hand, a passagein Vators’ Descrip- 
tion of France seems to prove beyond dis- 
pute, that oseye was an Alsatian wine; 
Auzxois, or Osoy, being, in old times, the 
name commonly used for Alsacte.. If this 
conjecture be ‘well founded, we may pre- 
sume, that oseye was a luscious-sweet, or 
straw-wine, similar to what is still made in 
that province. That it was a rich, high.. 
pore str liquor, is sufficiently shewn by a 

t for imitating it, which may be seen 
in 7M ARKHAM; and we learn from Bacct, 
that the wines which Alsace then furnished, 
in great profusion, to England, as well:as 
different parts of the continent, were of that 
description.- In-the-‘ Bataille des Vins,’ 
we find the * Vin d’ Aussai’ associated with 
the growths of the Moselle. 

*¢ With respect to Bastard, or, as the 
printing of the ordinance, if rightly copied, 
might lead us to name it, Bastard musca- 
del, there is greater difficulty in tracing its 
history. That it was a sweetish wine there 
can be no doubt; and that it came from 





® « Collection of Ordinances for the Government of the Royal Household. Lond. 1790, P. . 
. t It was aneiently a promontory, 
i ansadiiin hea ge The name of Monemvasia, derived from the «re es 
(ueb:n icBacia, single entrance,) was corrupted by the Italians. to Malyasia; and the place 
ped gg greed ae Sian oie dR recon ape Malvasia, 
of the rich wines 0 
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some of the countries which border the 
Mediterranean appears equally certain. 
MINSHEW and SKINNER suppose it to 
have been a liquor obtained from dried 
grapes (v. passum ;) but all the luscious- 
sweet wines, as we have seen, are made in 
this manner—this definition, therefore, 
cannot be received. CARPENTIER, on the 
other hand, pronounces bastard to have 
been a mixed wine (v. mixtum;) which 
accords with the assertion of Le Grawp, 
that it was a wine from Corsica, mingled 
with honey. Im the translation of the 
* Maison Rustique,’ by MaRKHAM, we 
are told, that ‘such wines are called mun- 
grell or bastard, which, betwixt the sweet 
and astringent, have neither the manifest 
Sweetness, nor manifest astriction, but in- 
deed participate and contain both qualities.’ 
This character, however, is far from satis- 
factory, as it will apply to many of the 
finest growths, which have that mixed 
taste. On the whole, the most intelligible 
account of the matter is given by VENNER, 
who says, that * Bastard is in virtue some- 
what like to muskadell, and may also, in 
stead thereof, be used : it is in goodness so 
much inferiour to muskadell, as the same 
is to malmsey.’ It was, therefore, not 
true muscadel wine, though approaching 
to that class in flavour, and taking its 
name not from any admixture of honey, 
which would have reduced it to the nature 
of a piment, but from the grape of which 
it was made,—probably a bastard species 
of muscadine. In support of this conjec- 
ture, it may be observed, that one of the 
varieties of wines now cultivated in the 
Alto Douro, and also in Madeira, is called 
bastardo, and the must which it yields is of 
a sweetish quality. Of the Bastard wine 
there were two sorts—white and brown ; 
both of them, according to Marxuam's 
report, * fat and strong ;’ the tawny or 
brown kind being the sweetest. They are 
frequently mentioned by dramatic authors, 
especially about the time of Queen Ex1- 
ZABETH. COGAN, we perceive, calls Bas- 
tard a growth of Spain; and Sacu, who 
agrees with him in this particular, describes 
it as the heaviest of all wines.” 

*¢ With respect to the wines called Sacks, 
which had now come into general use, 


and, alth various attempts have been 
their Fees and the sub- 

undergone frequent discussion 
Px some f among those writers who have 
to illustrate our early poets, the 


pm mmth estion remains, in a great measure, un- 
i When we consider how fami- 
ye ancestors ie have been with this 
wines, and how y th 
have been noticed by tenant at ae = 
it appears not a little singular 
that their history should now be involved 
Vou. XVI. 
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-in such obscurity. But, in pursuing the 
a, we herp: that on phon 
many other antiquarian 
the truth lies nearer heat than has 
been commonly imagined 

** Tt seems, i , to be admitted, on 
all hands, that the term Sack was originally 


_applied to certain growths of Spain. M1n- 


SHEW defines it to be a * wine that cometh 
out of Spain, vinum siccum, vin sec, vino 
seco, q. a. propter siccandi hu- 
mores facultatem.’ SKINNER, however, 
thinks this explanation unsatisfactory, and 
inclines to the opinion of MANDELSO, a 
German traveller, who published an ac- 
count of his travels to the East Indies in 
1645, and who derives the name from 
Xeque, a town in Morocco, whence the 
plant that yields this species of wine is said 
to have been carried to the Canary Islands. 
But in all the catalogues of vines which I 
have had the rtunity of consulting, 
there is no mention of any such species. 
Besides, it was not from the Canaries; but 
from Spain, that sack was first brought to 


the original interpretation of the term. In 
@ manuscript account of the disbursements 
by the chamberlain of the city of Worces- 
ter for the year 1592, he found the ancient 
mode of ing to be seck, and thence con- 
cluded that Sack was merely a corruption 
of sec, signifying a dry wine. MInsHEW, 
as we have seen, renders the term vin sec ; 
and CoTGRAvE, in his Dictionary, gives 
the same translation. The most satisfactory 
evidence, however, in support of this opi- 
nion, is furnished by the French version of 
a proclamation for regulating the prices of 
wines, issued by the privy council in 1633, 
where the expression vins secs corresponds 
with the word sacks in the ori copy. 
It may also be remarked, that the term sec 
is still used as a substantive by the French 
to denote a Spanish wine; and that the 
dry wine of Xerez is distinguished at the 
place of its growth by the name of vino 
seco. 
‘¢ These several authorities, then, appear 
to warrant the inference, that Sack was a 
DRY Spanish wine. But, on the other 
hand, numerous instances occur, in which 
it is mentioned in conjunction with wines 
of thesweet class. Theact of HEnny VIII. 
speaks of * sakkes or other swete wynes.” 
In like manner, the ‘ Mystery of Vintners,’ 
published by Dk Merrer in 1675, gives 
a receipt ‘ to correct the ranknegs and eager- 
ness of wines, as Sack and apy or 
other sweet wines.’ Gras, in his * History 
of the Canary Islands,’ makes no distinc- 
tion between M and Canary Sack’; 
and enemas, in the aceount which he has 
iven of Teneriffe, ly says, * that” 
fisnd produces pe an of excellent 
B 
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wines—Canary, Malmsey, and Verdona ; 

_which all go under the denothination of 

Sacks.’ To get rid of the difficulty which 
R 


thus arises, Nares has recourse to 
the_supposition, that Sack was a common 
-Name for all white wines. 'But it has been 


already shewn, that the ap ion was 
aa ergy confined to the growths of Spain ; 
ad if it had been used to designate white 
wines in general, there can be no reason 
why it should not have been applied to 
. those of France or Candia, which were then 
imported in large quantity. If, again, we 
suppose that the name denoted a sweet 
wine, we shall be equally at a loss to dis- 
cover the circumstances which could have 
given rise to such a distinction between it 
and the other kinds then in use; not to 
mention that such an application of the 
term would have been wholly at variance 
with the etymology as above deduced. A 
more parti examination of the charac- 
ters assigned to Sack by the few writers who 
have described it, will perhaps enable us to 
reconcile these discrepancies, and remove 
much of the perplexity in which the ques- 
tion has hitherto been involved. 

*¢ In the first place, we aretold by VEN- 
NER, that ‘ Sacke is completely hot in the 
yg ne and of thin parts, and there- 
fore it doth vehemently and quickly heat 

.the body: wherefore the much and un- 
timely use of it doth overheat the liver, in- 
_ flame the blood, and exsiccate the radical 
humour in lean and dry bodies.’ This de- 
iption accords with the epithet ‘ spright- 
ly,’ which is given to it in some verses pub- 
lished in 1641, and sufficiently proves, 
that it could not have been of a thick lu- 
scious quality, like most of the dessert- 
wines in vogue. That, however, it 
was a liquor of considerable strength and 
body, may be inferred from a subsequent 
of the last-mentioned work, where 
it is. extolled as ‘the elixir of wine ;’—an 
expression apparently borrowed from one 
of Ben Jonson’s plays. Herrick, 
again, calls it a ‘ frantic liquor ;’—expa- 
tiating, with rapture, on its ‘ witching beau- 
ties,’ ‘ generous blood,’ &c.; and most of 
the dramatic writings of the age contain 
uent allusions to its enlivening virtues 
other fascinating properties. Had 
there been nothing new or uncommon in 
the nature of the wine, it could hardly have 
excited such extravagant admiration, or 
come into such universal request, at a time 
when our countrymen were already fami- 
liar with the choicest vintages from almost 
all parts of the globe. 

“* The practice which prevailed of mix- 
ing sugar with Sack has been thought b 
most persons to indicate a dry wine, su 
as. pnewee or Sherry. Dr DrakE, in- 

«deed, is of a contrary opinion, alleging, 
that there would be no humour in Fat- 
STAFF’s well-known jest on Sack and su- 
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r, if the liquor had not been of the sweet 
ind. But on this point little stress can be 
laid ; as at that time it was a general cus- 
tom with the English to add sugar to their 
wines. The testimony of VENNER, how- 
ever, who has discussed the question, * whe- 
ther Sack be best to be taken with sugar 
or without,’ clearly points to a-dry wine. 
¢ Some,’ he observes, ‘affect to drinke 
Sacke with sugar, and some without; and 
upon no other.ground, as I thinke, but 
that, as it is best pleasing to their pallates. 
I will speake what I deeme thereof, and I 
thinke I shall well satisfie such as are ju- 
dicious. Sacke, taken by itself, is very hot, 
and very penetrative: being taken with su- 
gat, the heat is both somewhat allayed, 
and the penetrative quality thereof also re- 
tardated. - Wherefore let this be the con- 
clusion : Sacke taken by itself, without any 
mixture of sugar, is best for them that have 
cold stomackes, and subject to the obstruc- 
tions of it, and of the meseraicke veines. 
But for them that are free from such ob- 
structions, and fear lest that the drinking 
of sacke, by reason of the penetrative fa- 
culty of it, might distemper the liver, it is 
best to drinke with sugar ; and so I leave 
every man that understandeth his owne state 
of body, to be his own director herein.’ ” 
“¢ Sack was used as a generic name for the 
wines in question: but occasionally the 
growths were particularly specified. Thus, 
in one of the scenes in * The Second Part 
of K. Henry IV.’ we have a laboured pa- 
negyric by FausTarrF on the attributes 
of Sherris-sack, or dry Sherry; and fora 
long time the words Sack and Sherry were 
used indiscriminately for each other. Jn 
like manner, we frequently read of Canary 
Sack, and find the latter term sometimes 
employed to express that particular wine ; 
although it differed materially from Sherry 
in quality, and scarcely came within the 
description of a dry wine. ‘ Canarie wine,’ 
says VENNER, ‘ which beareth the name 
of the islands from whence it is brought, is 
of some termed a Sacke, with this adjunct 
sweete, but yet very improperly, for it dif- 
fereth not onely from Sacke, in sweetnesse 
and pleasantnesse of taste, but also in co- 
lour and consistence ; for it is not so white 
in colour as Sacke, nor so thin in substance; 
wherefore it is more nutritive than Sacke, 
and lesse penetrative. It is best agreeable 
to cold constitutions, and for old bodies, 
so that they be not too impensively choler- 
icke ; for it is a wine that will quickly en- 
flame, and therefore very hurtful unto hot 
and cholericke bodies, especially if they be 
young.’ This passage is the more deser- 


-ving of attention, as it not only illustrates 


the nature of the Canary wine in use atthe 
commencement of the seventeenth century, 
but shews that there were considerable dif- 
ferences in the quality of the wines which 
bore the general name of Sacks, and thus 
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removes much of the confusion that has 
arisen from the misnomer above alluded to. 
Whether the Canary Islands ihen furnish- 
ed any dry wines, similar to those which 
are now imported from Teneriffe, seems 
doubtful: but it is clear, that Canary Sack 
resembled the liquor which still passes un- 
der that denomination. Of the precise de- 
gree of sweetness which it possessed, we 
may form some idea from the observation 
of Howe xt, who informs us, that ‘ Sher- 
vies and Malagas well mingled pass for 
Canaries in most taverns, more often than 
Canary itself.” Ben Jonson mentions 
his receiving a present of Palm-sack, that 
is, sack from the island of Palma. 

‘¢ With these decisive authorities before 
us, we can more readily understand the 
description which Marxuam has given of 
the various kinds of Sack known in his 
time. ‘ Your best Sacks,’ he observes, 
‘are of Xeres, in Spain,—your smaller, 
of Gallicia and Portugall; your strong 
Sacks are of the islands of the Canaries 
and of Malligo; and your muskadine and 
malmseys are of many parts, of Italy, 
Greece, and some special islands.’ It thus 
appears, that the Xerez wine, though the 
driest of any then imported, was inferior 
in point of strength to the growths of Ma- 
laga and the Canary Islands; which is 
much the same character that was given of 

: it at a subsequent period. With respect 
to the Sacks of Galiciaand Portugal, How- 
ELL would persuade us, that few of them 
could have been then brought to this coun- 
try. ‘* There is,’ he remarks, ‘ a gentle 
kind of wine that grows among the moun- 
tains-of Galicia, but not of bedy enough to 
bear the sea, called Rabidavia. Portugal 
affords, no wines worth the transporting.’ 
This opinion, however, I conceive to be 
erroneous, In the verses above referred to, 
which were published soon after the Revo- 
lution, the wines of Galicia and Carcavel- 

are noticed ; and there is some reason 

to believe, that the latter may have been 
the growth which Marxuam had in view, 
when speaking of the Portugal Sacks. 
SwAKSPEABE and other dramatic writers 
mention a wine called Charneco, which, in 
a pamphlet quoted by Warburton, is enu- 
merated along with Sherry-sack and Ma- 
laga. According to Mr Stevens, the ap- 
omg is derived from a village near 
4isbon. There are, in fact, two villages 
in that neighbourhood, which take the 
name of Charneca ; the one situated about 

a league and a half above the town of Lis- 

bon,—the other near the coast, between 

Collares and Carcavellos. We shall, there- 

fore, probably not err much, if we refer 
the wine in question to the last-mentioned 


_ ¢ The Malaga Sacks must have been not 
only sti » but also sweeter than the 
other kinds; as, by mixing them with 


Sherry, a liquor resembling Canary wine 
was froduced. 


They were doubtless of the 
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same quality as those wirich imve since 
been so largely imported under the name 
of Mountain. But that the richest growths 
of the Malaguese vineyards were not un- 
known in England at this period, the fre- 
quent notice of the Pedro-Ximenes, under 
various disguises of the natne, sufficiently 
testifies. 

*¢ Judging from what is still observable 
of some of the wines of Spain, we may 
easily imagine, that many of the Sacks, 
properly so called, might, at the same 
time, be both dry and sweet. At all events, 
when new, they would belong to the class 
of sweetish wines; and 2 was only fen 
having been a sufficient length o 
Pig poche, decomposition of the 
greater part of the free saccharine. matter 
doguived’ th ovules Sejacte Sor WAR 
acquir e ryness for ‘w 
distinguished. We find, ac-’ 
cordingly, that they were valued in propor- 
tion to their age; and the calls for ‘ old 
Sack,’ as Sack xaz’ ifoxiv, were very com- 
mon. We may also presume, that there 
would be much less difference of taste 
among the several species of Sack, in their 
recent state, than they had been long, 
kept ; for even the sweetest wines betray 
at first some degree of roughness, which is 
gradually subdued by age; while- the 
character of dryness, on the other hand, 
will hardly apply to any of the dura- 
ble wines, as they come from the ‘vat.’ 
Mountain and Canary were always sweeter 
than Sherry: but between the richer kinds 
there is often a strong resemblance in fis+ 
vour, which is theless extraordinary, as 
they are made from the same species of 
grape, though growing in different soils. 
It was, therefore, not without reason, that 
they were considered as ‘ near allied.” __ 

*¢ The conclusion at which we thus 
arrive is so far’ satisfactory, as it proves, 
that the wines formerly known ‘under the 
name of sacks, though they may, upon 
the whole, have been inférior, yet differed 
in no essential quality from those with 
which. we are at present supplied by the 
same countries that originally produced: 
them, and which are still held in such des 
served estimation. They probably first 
came into favour, in consequence of their 
possessing greater strength and durability, 
and being more free from acidity, than t 
white wines of France and Germany ; and 
owed their distinctive a tion to that 
peculiar sub-astringent taste which charac. 
terizes all wines prepared with gypsum.”* 

The history of the English taste in 
wines may be carried down from these 
days to the present in a single sentence. 
Claret became the standing liquor at 
the Restoration, and continued so until 
the abominable Methuen treaty 
those shameful advan ages - the a 
tuguese growers, by which their pock- 
ets are to this hour enriched, and our 





stomachs crucified. Since the peace, 
however, a visible increase in the con- 
sumption of French wine has taken 
place ; and it may at this day be safe- 
ly stated, that the man, generally 
speaking, who sported good port in 
1812, — good claret in 1824. Still 
2 fine field remains for the patriotic 
exertions of Canning, Huskisson, and 
Robinson, And if anybody, out of a 
shovel-hat, drinks port habitually in 
1834, these statesmen will have done 
less for their native land than I at pre- 
sent auspicate, from the known li- 
berality, good taste, &c. &c. &c. by 
which they are, one and all of them, 
so egregiously distinguished. Let no 
ps dirty notions of conciliation 

n much longer the guts of the 
middle orders—the real strength of the 
nation—to be deluged diurnally with 
the hot and corrosive liquor of Portu- 
gal—the produce of grapes grown by 
slaves and corrupted by knaves—while, 
by a slight alteration of the British 
code, every rector, vicar, and smallish- 
landed proprietor in England, might 
easily be enabled to paint his nose of a 
more delicate ruby, by cultivating an 
affectionate and familiar intimacy with 
the blood of the Bordelais. 

But enough of all this. It is a truly 
distressing thing to me, and I am sure 
every right-feeling mind will go along 
with me in what I say, to observe the 
awful ignorance which most men 
make manifest whenever the different 
branches of oinological science happen 
to be tabled in the common course of 
Christian conversation. I speak of 
men in other regpects estimable. I 
allow the ful] meed of applause to their 
virtues, personal, domestic, civic, and 

itical ;—but is it, or is it not, the 

» that they scarcely seem to be 
aware of the difference between La- 
fitte and Latour ?—while, as for being 
in a condition to distinguish Johannis- 
berg from Steinwein, or Hockheimer 
from Rudesheimer—the very idea of 
it is ridiculous. J earnestly recom- 
mend to those who are sensible of their 
own culpable deficiencies in these 
branches of information, or rather in- 
deed I should say, of common educa- 
tion, to remain no longer in their pre- 
sent cimmerianism ; and the plan I 
would humbly propose for their adop- 
tion is a very simple one. Buy this 
work of Dr Henderson’s, and do not 
read through, but drink through it. 
Make it your business, after coming to 
the page at which he commences his 
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discussion of the wines now fn daily 
use among the well-bred classes of the 
community,—make it your business 
to taste, deliberately and carefully, at 
least one genuine sample of each wine 
the Doctor mentions. Go through a 
regular course of claret and burgundy 
in particular. Lay the foundations of a 
real thorough-knowledge of the Rhine- 
wines. Make yourself intimately ac- 
uainted with the different flavours of 
the dry wines of Dauphiny and the 
sweet wines of Languedoc. Get home 
some genuine unadulterated Alto Dou- 
ro, and compare that diligently and 
closely with the stuff which they sell 
you under the name of port. Com 
the real Sercial which has been at Cbi- 
na, with the ordinary éruck or barter 
Madeira, and let the everyday Sherry 
be brought into immediate contact 
with the genuine vino catholico of 
Xeres. Study this with unremitting 
attention and sedulity for a few years, 
and depend upon it, that, at the end 
of ged apprenticeship, you will look 
back with feelings, not of contempt 
merely, but of horror and disgust, upon 
the state in which you have so long 
suffered many of your noblest powers 
and faculties to slumber, or at least ta 
doze. 

I cannot sufficiently expatiate upon 
the absolute necessity of this in the 
course of a periodical paper, such as 
the present. Let it be impressed 
upon your minds—let it be instilled 
into your children—that he who drinks 
beer, ought to understand beer, and 
that he who quaffs the generous juice 
of the grape, ought to be skilled in its 
various qualities and properties. That 
man is despicable who, pretending to 
sport vin de Bourdeauz, gives you, un- 
der the absurd denomination of claret, 
a base mixture of what may be called 
Medoc smallbeer, and Palus, and Stum 
wine, and Alicant, and Benicarlo, and 
perhaps Hermitage, if not brandy~— 

ison, for which he pays, it is pro- 

ble, three shillings a-bottle more 
than he would do if he placed upon 
his board in its stead the genuine un- 
contaminated liquid ruby of the Bor- 
delais. I want words to express my 
contempt for him whose highly pow- 
dered and white-waistcoated butler 
puts down vin de Fimes, that is to say, 
the worst white Champaigne, stained 
with elderberries and cream of tartar, 
when the call is for Clos St Thierry, 
or Ay—wines tinged with the roseaté 
hues of sunset by the direct influenge 
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poi If you cannot — : 
» give port ; if you cannot affor 
port, A at beer—The only indispen- 
sable rules are two in number: Give 
the article you profess to give, genuine, 
ure, and excellent ; and give it freely, 
iberally, in full overflowing abun- 
dance and profusion. 

Now for a few more samples of the 
doctor’s admirable style of treating the 
practically useful parts of his very ex- 
tensive subject. en no kinds of 
wine are less unders in this coun- 

than those of the Rhine. Let the 
following sentences be considered by 
the uninitiated as a sort of first page 
in the grammar, which, if they are 
ever to be worthy of dallying with a 
green goblet, they must make it forth- 
with their business to master. 

‘¢ The wines of the Rhine may be re- 
garded as constituting a distinct order by 
themselves. Some of the lighter sorts, in- 
deed, resemble very much the vins de 
Graves ; but, in general, they are drier 
than the French white wines, and are cha- 
racterized by a delicate flavour and aroma, 
called in the country gare, which is quite 
peculiar to them, and of which it would, 
therefore, bein vain to attempt the descrip- 
tior. A notion prevails, that they are na- 
turally acid; and the inferior kinds, no 
doubt, are so: but this is not the constant 
character of the Rhine wines, which, in 
good years,‘have mvt any perceptible acidi- 
ty to the taste,—at least, not more than is 
common to them with the growths of war- 
mer regions. But their chief distinction is 
their extreme durability, in which they are 
not surpassed by any other species of wine; 
and as they often possess this valuable qua- 
lity, when they have little else to recom- 
mend them, it would seem to furnish an 
exeeption to the rules detailed in the pre- 
— part of this work. A brief inquiry 
into the causes of the peculiarity in ques- 
tion will, however, show that this is not 
exactly the case. 

s¢ As the Rhine wines, when new, con- 
tain little more than half the quantity of 
alcohol which is usually found in the Ma- 
deira wine when imported into this coun- 
try ; and as this quantity is often reduced 
by long keeping so low as seven or eight 
per cent., it is evident, that the conserva- 
tive power does not reside in the spiritous 
principle of these liquors, Their dryness 
proves, that the sa ine matter, which 
seldom or never exists in excess in the 
Rhenish grapes, has been fully decompo- 
sed; and from their brightness it may be 
inferred, that the superfluous leaven has 

i ipi But these con- 
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though they will keep a certain mumiser of 
years, are much more liable to spoil, than 
those of the Rhine, especially when remo- 
ved to warm climates. We must therefore 
look for this preservative quality in some of 
the other constituents of the growths now 
under consideration ; and we shall find it, 
if I mistake not, in the large proportion of 


' free tartaric acid which they contain, and 


which can only be separated by the usual 
chemical reagents. Other wines, it is true, 
also contain this acid, but chiefly in com- 
bination with potash; in which ‘state it is 
of difficult solution, and is gradually pre- 
cipitated, at least in part, and with a por- 
tion of extractive matter, as the liquor ad- 
vances. in age; leaving the thincilaginet 
and spiritous parts disposed to acescency 
from the slightest exciting causes. Even 
in some of the strongest and most perfect 
wines, such as Sherry and Madeira, when 
long kept in bottle, this deposit may be 

erceived ; but the completeness. of their 
ermentation, and the alcohol in which they 
abound, ensure them from any farthet 
change. With most light wines, however, 
the case is different. Their feebleness will 
not admit of the separation of any portion 
of their tartar, without risking their total 
ruin: but in Rhine wines, not even the 
evaporation, which is occasioned by long 
keeping in the wood, is sufficient to ‘de- 
range the affinities. The proportion of al- 
cohol, indeed, is very sensibly diminished, 
and the wine becomes more acid than be- 
fore; but the acidity is still very distinct 
from that ef vinegar, and by no means un- 
grateful to the palate; while the colour is 
heightened from a pale yellow to a bright 
amber hue, and the peculiar aroma and 
flavour are more fully developed; thus 
shewing, that no other changes have taken 
place, than the dispersion of part of the 
spirit, and the concentration of the remain- 


ing liquor. ; ; 
** As these wines are capable of almost 
indefinite duration, and as their flavour and 


aroma are always improved by long keep- 
ing, it becomes of essential importance to 
determine the respective characters of the 
different vintages, for a more extended pe- 
riod than is necessary in the case of most 
other wines. In favourable seasons, as al- 
ready observed, the growths of the Rhine 
are free from acidity ; but, in bad seasons, 
they contain an excess of malic acid, and 
are consequently liable to those imperfec- 
tions which have been described as attend 
ant on the presence ofthat ingredient ; and 
as the moisture of a northern autumn often 
obliges the grower to gather his grapes be. 
fore they have attained their full maturity, 
it is evident that a.large proportion of the 
vintages must be of this description. Hence 
the wines which have been made in warm 
and dry years, such as that of 1811, or the 
year of the comet, as it is sometimes called, 
8° 
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are always in , pa. and fetch ex- 
orbitant prices. preceding vintages, 
those of (802, 1800, 1783, 1779, 1766, 
1748, and 1726, are reckoned among the 
best. That of 1783, in particular, is the 
most highly esteemed of any in the last cen- 


tury. 

*¢ At the head of the Rhinegau wines is 
the Johannisberger, grown on the south 
side of the hill of that name, a little below 
Mentz, which was first planted by the 
monks of the abbey of Johannisberg, about 
the end of the eleventh century. The soil 
is composed of the debris of various colour- 
ed stratified marble. The grapes are ga- 
thered as late as possible. The choicest 
produce is called Schoss-Johannisberger, 
and is indebted for its celebrity to its high 
flavour and perfume, and the almost total 
absence of acidity. Formerly the best ex- 
| ane of the hill were the property of the 

sHop of Fuxpa, and it was only by 
favour that a few bottles of the prime vin- 
capper be obtained from his lordship’s 

On the secularization of the ec- 
clesiastical states, the PRINCE of ORANGE 
became possessor of the domain ; and lat- 
terly it has been transferred to PRINCE VON 
METTERNICH. During these changes, a 
considerable quantity of the wine has. come 
into the market; but a portion of that 
which grows at the foot of the hill is al- 
ways to be had ; and even this is preferable 
in point of flavour to most of the other 
Rhine wines, and bears a high price. 

*¢ Next to Johannisberger may be rank. 
ed the produce of the Steinberg vineyard, 
which belonged to the suppressed monas- 
tery of Eberbach, and is now the property 
of the GRanp Duke of Nassau. It is 
the strongest of all the Rhine wines, and, 
in favourable years, has much sweetness 
and delicacy of flavour. That of 1811 is 
compared by RitTeER to the drier kind of 
Lunel, and has been sold on the spot as 
high as five and a half florins, or half a 
guinea the bottle. ‘The quantity made is 
about three hundred hogsheads, of which 
sixty are of first-rate quality. Some per- 
sons, however, give the preference to the 
Riidesheimer wine, which grows on the hill 
opposite to Bingen. The rock here is com- 
posed of micaceous schist, in many places 
entirely denuded; and the acclivity is so 
steep, that it has been necessary to form 
great part of it into terraces, and to carry 
up in baskets the requisite quantity of ve- 
getable mould and manure. The Orleans 
grape is chiefly cultivated, yielding a wine 
which combines a high flavour with much 
body, and is freer from acidity than most 
of the other growths of the Rhine. This 
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may be partly attributed to the favourable 
exposure, which allows the grapes to ripen 
fully, and also to the lateness of the vin- 
tage, which seldom commences till the end 
of October, or the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The Riidesheim Hinterhaiiser, so 
called from its growing immediately behind 
the houses of the village, and the Riides- 
heimer Berg, or Mountain wines, approach 
in excellence to the first-rate Johannis- 
berger. An ancient deed, by one of the 
archbishops of Mentz, shews, that the hills 
in this neighbourhood were not planted 
with vines till the year 1074.* 

‘* The vineyard of Grafenberg, which 
was another appanage of the wealthy con- 
vent of Eberbach, but of much less extent 
than the Steinberg, is still distinguished by 
the choiceness of its growths. Those of 
Markebrunne, in the same neighbourhood, 
and of Rothenberg, near Greisenheim, af- 
ford wines which are prized for their soft- 
ness and delicate flavour. 

*¢ All the above-mentioned wines are 
white. Of red wines, the only kind worthy of 
notice in the Rhinegau is grown at Asmans- 
hausen, 2a little below Riidesheim. In good 
years it is scarcely inferior to some of the 
better sorts of Burgundy ; but the quantity 
produced is small, and other wines are 
often substituted under its name. 

** The Hochheimer, as before observed, 
is, strictly speaking, a Mayn wine; buta 
corruption of its name has long furnished 
the appellation by which the first growths 
of the Rhine are usually designated in this 
country.+ The two ehief vineyards at 
Hochheim were in former times the pro- 
perty of the Deans of Mentz, and do not 
exceed 25 or 30 acres in extent; but the 
surrounding lands yield an abundant pro- 
duce, which, as in the case of other wines, 
often passes for the first rate.’’ 

I shall conclude with a few separate 
observations—I had nearly said maz- 
#ms—with which the Aberdonian him- 
self winds up his yolume. Most of 
them cannot be too carefully laid u 
in the mind, nor too diligently acte 
upon in the cellar of the reader. 

*¢ 1. Among the brisk wines, those of 
Champagne, though not the strongest, may 
be considered as the best ; and they are cer- 
tainly the least noxious, even when drunk 
in considerable quantity. They intoxicate 
very speedily, probably in consequence of 
the carbonic aeid gas in which they abound, 
and the volatile state in which their alco- 
hol is held ; and the excitement is of a more 
lively and agreeable character, and shorter 
duration, than that which is caused by any 





®@ «* Der Rheingauer Weinbau. 8vo. 1765, p. 5. 
¢ ** Hock is the contraction of Hockamore, 
according to English aecent and 


note an inferior quality, I have, to avoid confusio 
when speaking of the growths i 


which, again, is evidently a corruption of Héchhéimer, 
unciation. As the term Rhenish is commonly understood to de- 
n, adopted the foreign distinction of Rhine wines, 
of the Rhinegau, Hochheim, and the neighbourhood.” 
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other species of wine, and the subsequent 
exhaustion less. Hence the moderate use 
of such wines has been found occasionally 
to assist the cure of h driacal affec- 
tions and other nervous diseases, where the 
application of an active and diffusible sti- 
mulus was indicated. They also possess 
marked diuretic powers.- The opinion 
which prevails, that they are apt to occasion 
gout, seems to be contradicted by the in- 
frequency of that disorder in the province 
where they are made; but they are gene- 
rally admitted to be prejudicial to those ha- 
bits in which that disorder is already form- 
ed, especially if it has originated from ad- 
diction to stronger liquors.. With respect 
to this class of wines, however, it is to be 
observed, that they are too often drunk in 
a raw state, when, of course, they must 
prove least wholesome ; and that, in conse. 
quence of the want of proper cellars, and 
other causes which accelerate their con- 
sumption, they are very rarely kept long 
enough to attain their perfect maturity. It 
is also worthy of notice, that, in order to 
preserve their sweetness, and promote ef- 
fervescence, the manufacturers of Cham- 
pagne commonly add to each bottle a por- 
tion of syrup, composed of sugar-candy 
and cream of tartar; the highly frothing 
kinds receiving the largest quantity. 
Therefore, contrary to the prevailing opi- 
nion, when the wine sparkleth in the glass, 
and * moveth itself aright,’ it is most to 
be avoided, unless the attributes of age 
‘should countervail all its noxious proper- 
ties. (I doubt extremely as to some part 
of this, Doctor.) 

$¢ 2. The red wines of Burgundy are dis- 
tinguished by greater spirituosity, and a 
powerful aroma. Owing, perhaps, to the 
predominance of the latter principle, they 
are much more heating than many other 
wines which contain a larger proportion of 
alcohol. Though in the time of Louis 
XIV. they were prescribed in affections of 
the chest, no physician of the present day 
would dream of giving them in such cases. 
The exhilaration, however, which they 
cause, is more innocent than that resulting 
from the use of heavier wines. The better 
sorts may be sometimes administered with 
advantage in disorders where stimulant and 
sub-astringent tonics are required. The 
same observation will apply to the wines of 
the Rhone, and the lighter red wines of 
Spain and Portugal.—(Euge, Doctor!) 

‘* 3. Possessing less aroma and spirit, 
but more astringency than the produce of 
the Burgundy vineyards, the growths of 
the Bordelais are, perhaps, of al] kinds, 
the safest for daily use ; as they rank among 
the most perfect light wines, and do not 
excite intoxication so readily as most others. 
They have, indeed, been condemned by 
some writers, ‘as productive of gout ; but, 
1 perguend, without much reason. That 

ith those persons who are in the practice 
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of soaking large quantities of Port and Ma- 
deira, an occasional debauch in Claret may 
bring on a gouty paroxysm, is very possi- 
ble; but the effect is to be ascribed chiefly 
to the transition from a strong brandied 
wine toa lighter beverage,—a transition al- 
most always followed by a greater or less 
derangement of the digestive organs.. Be- 
sides, we must recollect, that the liquor 
which passes under the denomination of 
Claret is generally a compounded wine. It 
is, therefore, unfair to impute to the wines 
of the Bordelais those mischiefs which, if 
they do arise in the manner alleged, are 
probably, in most instances, occasioned by 
the admixture of other vintages of less 
wholesome quality. (Quite right all this, 
my dear Doctor.) 

‘¢ 4, The wines of Oporto, which abound 
in the astringent principle, and derive ad- 
ditional potency the brandy added 
to them previously to exportation, may be 
serviceable in disorders of the elementary 
canal, where gentle tonics’ are required. 
But the gallic acid renders them unfit for 
weak stomachs; and what astringent vir- 
tues they shew will be feund in greater per- 
fection in the wines of Alicant and Rota, 
which contain more tannin and less acid. 
The excitement they induce is of a more 
sluggish nature than that attending the usé 
of the purer French wines, and does not en« 
liven the fancy in the same degree. Asa 
frequent beverage they are unquestionably 
much more pernicious. (True again, my 
good man.) 

‘¢ 5, For a long time the vintages of 
Spain, and particularly the sacks, proper- 
ly so called, wete preferred to all others for 
medicinal purposes. The wines of Xerez 
still recommend themselves by the almost 
total absence of acidity. (Well said, canny 
Aberdeen.) 

“6. Of all the strong. wines, however, 
those of Madeira, when of good quality, 
seem the best adapted to invalids ; 

e Yy spiritous as Sherry, but 

— delicate flavour and A 
though often slightly acidulous, i 
better with dyspeptic habits. Some have 
thought them beneficial in cases of atonic 
gout, probably without much cause; for, 
whenever a disposition to inflammatory dis- 
orders exists, prin ter any sort of fer« 
mented liquor is very doubtful. (All this 
is doubtful, Doctor.) . 

‘¢ 7. The lighter wines of the Rhine, and 
those of the Moselle, are much more refri- 
gerant than any of the preceding, and are 
frequently prescribed, in the countries 
where they grow, with a view to their diu- 
retic properties. In certain species of fe- 
ver, accompanied bya low pulse and great 
neryous exhaustion, they have been found 
to remnant a considerable efficacy, and may 
ooctanni Re given with more safety than 

er kinds; 3 as mi pagar ha of ale 
cohol is small, and its ig mya 
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the presence of free acids. ‘They 

said to be of service in diminishing 
obesity. (Did you ever see the late King 
of Westphalia, Doctor ?) 

* 8. It is difficult to conjecture on what 
circumstances the ancients founded their 
belief in the innocuous qualities of sweet 
wines, contrasted with the drier and more 
fully fermented kinds. They may not in- 
toxicate so speedily, and, as they cloy 
sooner upon the palate, are, perhaps, gene- 
rally drunk in greater moderation. When 
new, they are exceedingly apt to disorder 
the stomach ; and, when used too freely, 
they produce all the same effects as the 
heavier dry wines. In their more perfect 
state, they may answer the purpose of 
agreeable and useful cordials ; but, as the 
excess of saccharine matter retards their 
stimulant operation, they ought always to 
be taken in small quantities at a time.” 
(Sweet wines are little to the taste of any- 
thing above a Miss, Doctor. I can tole- 
rate one glass of Cyprus, but no more.) 


Farewell, then, for the present, to 
the great historian of Wine. I seri- 
ously, and to the exclusion of al] puf- 

and balaam, consider his book as 

an honour to him—to Aberdeen, which 
nursed his youth—to Edinburgh, 
which gave him his well-merited de- 
gree—and to London, which has en- 
joyed the countenance of his manhood 
—and as a great gift to the public 
at large, destined, I fondly hope, to 
rofit widely and deeply by the dif- 

usion of his studious labours. Two 

centuries ago, Lord Bacon declared 
that a good history of wine was 
among the grand desiderata of litera- 
ture: Such it has ever since continued 
to be; but proud and consolatory is 
the reflection, that we are the con- 
temporaries of a Henderson, and that 
such it can never again be esteem- 
ed, unless, indeed, some awful world- 
shaking revolution shal] peradven- 
ture pass once more over the races 
of mankind, and bury the bright and 
buoyant splendours of Champagne, 
the balmy glutinous mellow glories of 
Burgundy, the elastic never-cloying 
luxury of Claret, the pungent blessed- 
ness of Hock, and the rich racy smack 


ted b 
are 
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of the mother of Sherry, beneath the 
same dark and impenetrable shades 
which now invest the favourite be- 
verages of the prima virorum. 


*¢ The Massic, Setine, and renowned Fa- 
lerne.” 


It will strike every one as odd, that 
I should have gone through an article 
of this length without once alluding 
to the very existence of—Puncn. 
Reader, the fault is not Dr Hender- 
son’s—no, nor isitmine. The fact is, 
that punch-drinking and wine-drink- 
ing are two entirely different sciences, 
and that while, in regard to the latter, 
Dr Henderson has written a book, and 
I a review of it in Blackwood, it 
seems by no manner of means impro- 
bable that, as touching the other, we 
may be destined to exchange these 
roles—I to compose the history of 
that most imperial of all fluids, and 
he, if it so ~ him, to comment 
upon my labours in the pages of 


** My Grandmother’s review—the British.” 


My work will probably be rather a 
shorter one than the Doctor’s. Say 
what we will about the other arts and 
sciences, it must at least be admitted 
that there arethree things whereon, and 
appropriately, the moderns do most 
illustriously vaunt themselves, and 
whereof the godlike men of Old were 
utterly ignorant and inexperienced. I 
allude to gunpowder, the press, and 
the punchbowl, the three best and most 
efficient instruments, in so far as my 
limited faculties enable me to form an 
opinion, for the destruction of the 
three worst and most disgusting of our 
annoyances in this sublunary sphere— 
Imean Duns—Whigs—and Blue De- 
vils: Wishing to which trio every- 
thing that is their due, and everything 
that is stomachic, invigorative, stimu- 
lant, and delightful to yourself, I re- 
main, dear Mr North, your humble 
and obliged servant, and affectionate 
friend, 

M. ODouearty. 

Eltrive Lake, July 4th, 1824. 


. P.S.—TI have been here for a week, trouting.and duck-shooting on St Mary’s. 
——Hogg is in great heart. By the way, I find I was quite wrong in supposing the 
“‘ConFressions OF A SinNER” to be a work of his. It is, as it professes to be, 
the performance of a Glasgow Literateur, who properly dedicates to the Lord 
-Provost of The West Country.—His name I have not heard. The Book ought 
to be reviewed by yourself in Maga in your best manner. It is full of talent— 


the pictures of 


e rude puritanic manners of the seventeenth cent 


cf pate 4 
im every line, the hand of a master: and well indeed may Mr Smith be proud, 


that his name 


figures in the dedication of such a tome. 


Attend to this, dear 


North, for the work is really an excellent one in its way.—M. OD. 
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VISITS TO THE HARAM, BY MEEBRZA AHMED TUBEEB. 


Translated from the Persian. 
Visit THrrp. 


Att night long I could not sleep, 
for thinking of the beautiful Meiram 
and her misfortunes ; and I was impa- 
tient for the time which should make 
me acquainted with the rest of her 
story. One difficulty occurred. I had 

to ask at what hour I was to 
go: back, and I doubted whether she 
would send for me again. This per- 
plexed me ; but I determined to return 
at the same hour at which I had visit- 
éd her the day before; and, in the 
meantime, I went to the house of the 
Futteh Allee Khan, to arrange his 
i with his head wife about 
the painting of her eyebrows. 
: I arrived at the poet’s house, 
I found him occupied in contempla- 
ing a very curious machine, which he 
himself invented, and which was 
moved by the wind on dry land, as a 
ship is at sea. This machine, he in- 
ear me, = exhibited wart before 
is Maj e King, at the Camp in 
Sotitancents, and had excited the ad- 
miration of every oneseven of the 
King himself. A small deficiency, 
however, was found to exist in its con- 
struction, which the Khan was now 
endeavouring to rectify. A very stormy 
day had been chosen for the exhibi- 
tion, and the machine set off in fine 
style from the steps of the King’s sum- 
mer palace at Sooltaneeah, rattling 
away straight for the Camp. The far- 
ther it went, the quicker it fled ; and 
it was not until it threatened the de- 
struction of tents, and even the lives 
ef the soldiers, that it was discovered 
that no provision had been made for 
stopping it. On it went, overturning 
tents, and frightening horses, and 
alarming the whole Camp. The people, 
mot knowing whence it had come, or 
what it was, took it for some horrible 
animal, or an engine sent by an ene- 
my to destroy them, and fled in every 
direction. The machine, glorying in 
its own. strength, went on and on, 
straight through the centre of the 
Camp, till, at last, tumbling into a ra- 
vine, it overset, and gave, as the Poet 
observed, an admirable example of the 
instability of power. His Majesty fined 


the Khan in a sum of two hundred to- 
mans, for the injury done by his ma- 
chine, but let him off for the composi- 
tion of a * in which he intro- 
duced the moral which his machine 
had afforded. 

The Khan shewed me many curious 
machines of his own invention, which, 
for their ingenuity, rivalled the con- 
trivances of Feringistan.t 

Futteh Allee isa man of ex~- 
traordinary talent. He is more know-. 
ing in mechanics than any man now in 
Persia, and few have so extensive a 
he ae of eee = Heis acknow- 

to be the — ic poet since 
aes of Ferdoosi, and there is not 
aman who has so accurate an acquaint- 
ance with the Pérsian language. His 
satires and lampoons are dreaded by 
all the men in power, and his lauda- 
tory verses are as elegantly turned as 
his satires are cutting. He has lately 
devoted some attention to painting, in 
which art he has made so much pro- 
gress, that he is already a tolerable 
artist. There are few books of any 
note which he has not read, and his 
memory is so retentive, that he never 
forgets anything which he has once 
known. He has leng been a very inti- 
mate friend of mine,—in fact, the si- 
milarity of our pursuits has drawn us 
much together. 

The Khan, on the present occasion, 
seemed much more inclined to give 
me a full account of his machinery, 
his printing-press, &c. than to accom- 
pany me into the underoon. The fact 
was, that the Khan, with all his ac- 
complishments, had never been able to 
manage his own family, and, in parti- 
cular, had long been completely sub- 
jected by his head wife, with ~ tow it 
was now my wish to reconcile him. 

As soon as we entered the inner 
court, his wife, whom he dreaded, and 
who had often been my patient, came 
to receive me. She saluted me in the 
politest manner, and said many kind 
tliings to me, without taking the slight- 
est notice of the Khan, though she had 
not seen him for»nearly twenty-four 
hours. "wna 





* Cassceda, a poem corresponding nearly to an epigram. 


+ Feringistan, Europe. 
Vor, XVI. 


C 
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When we had seated ourselves, and 
* taken a cup of coffee, I opened to her 
the business of my mission, and spoke 
of her husband in terms so handsome, 
as could not fail to make her proud of 
him. She thanked me for my good 
opinion of him civill persis 4 but 
said, that all these qualities were more 
than counterbalanced by his vices. 
She made bitter complaints of his ha- 
ving taken a young wife, to whom he 
gave more money and finer clothes 
than to her, though she had born 
him two sons. ‘ Only think,” said 
she, “‘ he told me yesterday that I was 
an old fool, for painting my eyebrows ; 
and no longer ago than the night be- 
fore last, when he ought to have been 
in my room, I found him in his own 
apartment, with a young slave-girl 
assisting him to undress, because, ior- 
sooth, he had a pain in his shoulder, 
and could not pull off his own coat. 
And, for all this, he tells me that I am 
too old to paint my eyebrows !—Why, 
he is at least twenty years older than I 
am ! Shame upon him !—an old grey- 
headed man like him. But no matter 
—If hethinks me not worth the trouble 
of painting my eyebrows, I can tell him 
that there are others—yes, others, 
ag and better-looking than ever 

was, who think ,differently—He, 
indeed, to call me old !—tuh* upon his 
beard !—I would not give that for 
him!”—accompanying her words with 
a loud crack of her fingers, and almost 
at the same moment bouncing out of 
the room. I looked at the Khan in 
astonishment. He shook his head, and 
spoke not a word. 

I felt myself under the necessity of 
expressing my regret that I had not 
been able to do any good, and propo- 
sed to. return again in the evening, 
when I hoped to be more success- 


** QO,” said the Khan, “I see you 
do not understand the matter. I was 
quite pleased when I saw her get into 
such a passion, and behave so absurd- 
ly ;—there is now some hope of her 
coming round. If she had conducted 
herself reasonably before you, she 
would not have come to any under- 
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standing for a week ; but now she will 
be ashamed of herself, and she will be 
unhappy till she has done something 
to remove the unfavourable impression 
which she khows she has left upon 
your mind.” 

The Khan judged rightly. The la- 
dy agree returned in another mood 
—she came into the room weeping, 
and told me, it was very hard, that, 
after having born the Khan two sons, 
she should be treated by him so badly. 
“ Since his young wife has come to the 
house,” said she, “ he has taken no 
more notice of me than if I was a 
hubbushee.”+ 

After some difficulty, I persuaded 
her to sit down between the Khan and 
myself, and reasoned with her on the 
subject. While I was speaking, the 
Khan once or twice whispered some- 
thing in her ear. At first she only an- 
swered him by a look of surprise, and 
even of indignation ; but, however, he 
persevered, and, on his second attempt, 
she deigned to call him an old ass ; on 
the third, she was forced to smile, and 
gave the Khan a small pat on the 
cheek, which had more of kindness in 
it than of anger. It was evident that 
the quarrel .was now at an end; I ac- 
cordingly took another pipe of very 
good Tubbust tobacco, which the Khan 
preferred to that of Sheeraz, and de- 
parted ; for the hour was approaching 
when I hoped to see the lovely Mei- 
ram, and hear the rest of her story. 

I went to the Haram-Khanah$ on 
foot, for the first time, and entered so 
quietly, that I was quite unperceived, 
except by the eunuchs at the gate, who 
rose and saluted me as I passed them. 

I had no sooner entered, however, 
than I was. beset by half the slave- 
women in the place, each eager to at- 
tract my attention to the narrative of 
their own complaints, which were 
more various than the whole list of 
human diseases given by the celebra- 
ted Aboo Allee. I at first attempted 
to lend an ear to their entreaties, but 
I found them so numerous, that it 
would have occupied me a week to 
have prescribed for them all, and so un- 
intelligible, that, in the end, I should 





* Tuh ! an interjection of contempt. It represents the act of spitting, and is used to 
signify the same degree of contempt, as if the person was actually spit upon. 

+ African black. 

+ Tubbus, the name of a district famous for its tobacco. 

§ Haram-Khanah—Haram, forbidden, and. Khanah, house. 
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have had to prescribe at random. I 
therefore put them off as well as I 
could, saying, that I should attend to 
them on my return, but that the bu- 
siness on which I was going was ur- 
gent, and would not admit of delay. 

As I passed on, I heard some re- 
marks made regarding my patient's 
state of health, which shewed me 
plainly that they more than suspected 
my visits, as a professional man, were 
not much required ; and'I could per- 
ceive that they did not consider me 
too old to be subjected to some un- 
pleasant suspicions, which consider- 
ably alarmed me. I was once or twice 
on the point of making some reply to 
their insinuations, but I thought it 
wiser to pretend not to hear or under- 
stand them ; for, in truth, I did nog 
well know what reply to make. 

When I entered the apartments of 
my patient, I found the outer room 
deserted; and though I coughed once 
or twice loud enough to be heard with- 
in, still no one came to me. I was at 
a loss what to do, and was on vane ar 
of going away, when I observed Aga 
Jewah’s slippers ; and being satisfied 
that he must be in the house, I called 
to know whether there was any one 
within. Still no one answered. My 
heart misgave me—lI fancied, I know 
not why, that something wrong must 
have happened—my curiosity and my 
fears were excited, and I called again 
louder than before. Aga Jewah imme- 
diately made his appearance with a 
very doleful countenance, and told me 
that his mistress had been weeping all 
morning. I made no reply, but moved 
forward. 

I entered her room in some anxiety, 
and not without a small share of dis- 

leasure. There were several women 

in the apartment, some of whom hur- 
riedly veiled themselves as I entered. 
There was dejection’in their counte- 
nances ;- and one old woman, who sat 
apart from the rest, had been weeping, 
but endeavoured to conceal her sorrow 
when I approached. She rose slowly, 
and pointing to a place near to where 
she sat, motioned to me to sit down. 
She wore no veil, and, from her dress, 
I perceived that she wasan Armenian. 
She might be about sixty. Her face 
had on it the lines of age, and perhaps 
of cate ; but her eye was full and bright, 
and there was in nee some- 
thing more elevated ‘den-enniy be- 
longs to her peoples. Her manner was 
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solemn, calm, and collected ; and she 
seemed to be as much a stranger to 
those around her as I was, who had 
never seen them till now. I addressed 
her in Turkish, and the manner of her 
reply shewed that she was acquainted 
with the politest expressions of that 
language. I asked for Meiram—she 
pointed to the bed on which I had first 
seen her in her loveliness, and for a 
moment I saw nothing ; but on look- 
ing attentively, I ived that some 
one was hid by the coverlid, which 
shook as if the person beneath it had 
an ague. 

I raised it, and saw Meiram bathed 
in tears. Her hair was loose and di- 
shevelled, partly covering ‘her face, 
which was pale, save for one bright 
spot on her cheek—Her eyes were red 
with weeping, and she had a confused 
and distracted ap nce, which much 
alarmed me. On finding that some 
one disturbed'her, she cast a hurried 
look of anxiety and alarm upon me— 
and seeing who it was, burst again 
into tears. 

The old woman kept her eye steadily 
fixed upon me while this was passing, 
and, as I again dropped the coverlid, 
said to me in Turkish, ‘* Can you, ‘who 
are a Persian, weep for an Armenian 
woman? If so, God preserve you— 
you are not like your people.” This 
was said with a tone and manner so 
strange, that it startled me, and I was 
half afraid of her ; for it is well known 
that many Armenian women have su- 
pernatural power at their command. 
But as I looked round to observe her, 
I saw her dashing from her eyes tears 
which came too fast to be concealed, 
and I was then assured that ‘she was 
nothing bad. 

The other women sat by—their el- 
bows on their knees—their cheeks rest- 
ed on their hands, with looks of de- 
jected composure, which scarcely indi- 
cated sorrow, and whispered ‘to one 
another about something foreign té the 
scene before them. It was evident that 
they did not enter into the feelings of 
Meiram, and I therefore intimated 
that I wished to be left alone with my 
patient. They looked at one another, 
muttered something, and went slowly 


and sulkily away. 

The old Armenian woman took ‘no 
notice of their re, and as she 
seemed to be as ly interested as 


ave, I made no attempt to remove 
er. 132 




















seetitceeietens t-t 
e cover under w 
she lay, T forced her to sit up; but she 
covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed. aloud. “ My child,” said I, 
** what new grief has fallen so heavy 
Sen rts heart, which hasalready 
sorrow beyond its years ?— 
Must Isee you weeping, without know- 
ing the cause of your pain? Why will 
you not trust me? I am an old man, 
and ‘ youth should seek the council of 
age.’ Believe me, my soul‘is grieved to 
see you thus ; and if it is in my power 
to relieve you from any portion of your 
sorrow, it will lighten my own heart 
to do so.” 

‘* Oh, Meerza,” said Meiram, “ you 
do not know the extent of my misery. 
There is no hope left for me—no hu- 
man aid cansave me now—I am gone, 
gone for ever, The only hope to which 
my ree aay has ae 
very day.all hope of earthly happiness 
has passed from Meiram.” 

** God forbid !” said I. “‘ You are 

oung, and know little of the world. 
What may seem to you so terrible, 
may yet to me be caail y remedied. Do 
not make yourself so wretched. Tell 
me what has happened, and I swear to 
you, by the blessed Koran, that I shall 


do everything in my power ‘to serve 


you.” 

 * Yoware good, yes, very good and 
kind,” said Meiram, “ to value so 
much my happiness—God will reward 
you for it. But I fear, alas! that you 
can render me no service. Oh no—I 
know you cannot, for the King is ab- 
solute, and no one dare dispute or argue 
with him ; and they wi — is 
ears with false things, and no man 
dares to ‘ell him truly ; and he will be 
wroth, and will not listen to the words 
of any one, me — be found a 
speak in m ; and my name wi 
be branded with infamy, pe I shall 
die as,one whose virtue has been stain- 
ed.‘ But God, who knows our hearts, 
and knows mine pure from this offence, 
will grant me mercy, which I cannot 
hope for here. Yes, Meerza Ahmed, 
long after the grave has closed over my 
misery, it will be told how Meiram, 
the Armenian daughter, died in infa- 
my—my name, till now, so kindly che-~ 
i that it was chosen by lovers'for 


their ! : a “on ‘in love 
songs, will a — 
unto my people—they will not to 


utter it.” 
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. done, that will I do. 
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“* What have you done?” said I~ 
** Of what are you accused ?—Who 


are accusers ?—What have the 
done?—Have they spoken to the King? 
I trust, young woman, that your warm 
youthful blood has not broken down 
the restraints of prudence. ‘Tell me 
truly, and if you be truly innocent, 
my tongue at dro shall do you jus- 
tice. I am not quite unknown to him 
you fear—the King of kings, my mas- 
ter—and if you are falsely spoken of 
to him, I can speak to him truly—my 
word will go as far with him as that of 
most men.” 

“‘ Then God give you exemption 
from all sorrow,” said the old woman, 
“ for you alone can save this girl ; and 
if you have in your heart a place for 
kindness, and for boldness too, now 
shew it—for you will have need of 
both. The prayers of all her race shall 
be raised for you ; and if you value not 
the prayers of those whom you call in- 
fidels, their last and dearest services 
shall be at your command.” 

** Woman,” said I, “‘ what can be 
That I have 
kindness for this daughter of your peo- 
ple, you may have seen already—else 
why should I be here. And for the 
boldness which you speak of, let me 
tell you, ‘that I have spoken to the late 
King in terms which no one else dared 
to have used, and he was to his present 
Majesty as a hungry lion to a lamb. 
But let‘me know what has been done— 
what has been said—what is to do— 
what is the matter—tell me all about 
it, and see you tell me truly.” 

“* You already know,” said Meiram, 
** much of my story—almost all of it ; 
and I have promised to let you hear 
the rest—Would to God that I had 
told you sooner! 

“ You may remember, Meerza, that 
when I told you of my own captivity, 
I told you, too, that many others had 
been taken, and mentioned, more par- 
ticularly ,one whom the Persian struck, 
because I flew to him for safety in:my 
terror and: distress. 

«I sought, in-speaking of him, to 
conceal the:agitation which I felt ; and 
though I longed to do so, yet I could 
not bring myself to tell you that he was 
all the world to me. 

‘* We had been play-mates from our 
infancy, and first ‘I used to call him 
rothem; ‘but as we grew up in years, 
-his manner to:me ——he wished 
me not to eall him brother—he spoke 
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to me with hesitation—and his tender- 
ness, which ever had been great, grew 
still much greater, though less con- 
stant ; for he could not bear to see me 
speak to any of our former play-mates, 
and sometimes he bitterly reproached 
me for it. 

“* I knew not then the meaning of 

is: and it was not until I saw 
some other maidens looking kindly on 
him; and courting his attention, that 
I knew how much I loved him, or 
could feel why he disliked to see me 

to other men. 

“*J remember it was one day just 
after.the long fast, when we were met 
together many of us at a feast. After 
we had dined, some of the young men 
came to where the women were collect- 
ed, and Eusuf came along with them. 
He was the fairest and the handsomest 

far, and many of the maidens fixed 

ir'eyes upon him, and one of them 
persuaded him to sit down beside her, 
and smiled upon him, and whispered 
many words in his ear—and I thought 
they | him. I felt, for the first 
time, as if he had neglected me—my 
heart was full—the tear was near my 
eye, and I could have wept, but shame 
prevented me. 

«* When he’came round -to where I 
sat, I could not conceal that I was 

with him, and I gave him short 
pettish answers.. He made no re- 
ply. but looked most kindly on me— 
is eyes filled, and he turned away 
and left us. 

‘* Imthe evening he came to me, and 
we talked much together, and there 
‘ weresome tears shed, but no reproaches 
uttered. Then I felt my love for him, 
and his for me, and he wrung from 
me a confession that I loved him, and 
made me say that I would one day be 
his wife. And ‘then he spoke of all 
his hopes, and of a time yet distant, 
and of the happiness we should enjoy, 
for then our fears were few ; and when 
we parted, he kissed me, and called 
me even then his wife. 

‘<Thad never concealed anything from 
my father, for, with my love-for him, 
' there was mixed no fear except the 
fear lest I should give him pain. But 
I had never heard him s of love 
suchas felt ; and though I h that 
‘had not done anything which could 
displease or :pain:bim, I found it diffi- 
cult to tell him what had passed. But 
he-himself found out the secret of m 
and when he speke to me | 


: 
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owned it. He told-‘methatin virtu- 
ous love there'was no siti—that he ap- 
roved my choice—that he himself 
had loved as tenderly and fervently as 
any one, and had been loved again, 
and -now I saw that he took 
in observing how we loved other. 
‘* Had the Persians not come to our 
village, Eusuf would in another week 
have been my husband. That ‘v 
day we had been solemnly betrothed, 
and I had on my bridal clothes, and 
all that day I been. called the 
bride. A woful bridal-day it was to 
me and all of us—for ere the night 
came down, I had forgotten, in my 
present misery, all that had befallen 
me in my life before; and when I 
came to think more calmly, I thought 
most of my dear father, and his mur- 
der—and that dreadful night—and of 
the future ;—and when I thought ef 
Eusuf, I thoughs of him as one whom 
I should never see again, unless im hea- 
ven. 
** Fromthat fatal night on whichmy' 
sorrows first began, I never saw him 
till some days ago when going to the 
. We scarce had ‘passed -the 
gate of Shameroon, when aman 
ed us riding on horseback, and as he 
rode along, he sung a song in my na~ 
tive language, which I had often 
in our own village—It was a » 
which some lover had written for his 
love, whose name, like mine, was 
Meiram, and therefore Eusuf -often 
sung it tome. Ith t I knew the 
voice, and when I saw:hisifaee I knew 
it—my frame all shook—my eyes grew 
dim—my head ran round ; and with- 
out knowing what I said, J namedihis 
name aloud. He started, and looked 
round, but could not ‘tell from which 
of us the voice had come, for we ‘were 
many riding together, but he followed 
at a distance, singing still the song.6f 
Meiram, and almost’ broke my heart. 
‘* When we were returning, we found 
him still lingering on the way, and:as 
we passed, he ed at:us so narrow- 
ly, that the guards ordered him off the 
road, and then ‘he went away. 
“< Tnever‘had ceased to love him, but 
I knew not where he was—or if he 
lived. ome ee Ap he had died—~or 
if alive, that he | ng ago forgotten 
‘me—and I had paar lament for 
chim ; yet when I found him. seeking 
still for me, still loving me, ‘I ‘felt ‘as 
af my heart had been untrue>to lim, 
and that I therefore owed him mueh 
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more love than ever. I then remem- - 
bered that I was, in fact, his wife. 
y my own promise, by my father’s 
wish, and by the solemn ceremony of 
betrothing, I was his. My conscience 
now was roused to aid my love—my 
mind distracted with a thousand 
thoughts—endless _self-criminations 
— upon me. I thought that I had 
consented to become what now I 
was, or was to be. What mattered it 
although he was a king—I had a hus- 
band, who was more than kings to me 
.—it was true, that I had been sent by 
force, and that resistance would have 
been vain, but I had not attempted 
it—I had not even said I was be- 
trothed 


“ With thoughts like these I spent 
the night, and in the morning, confu- 
sed and feverish, I went to the bath, 
and on my return home I sent for you. 

** This was what I wished to tell you. 
-I wished to beg your aid, but my own 
weakness marred my purpose. I could 


‘not tell you, for I was then wretched, 


and sorrow made me weak; but now 
despair has given me strength, and I 
can tell you, even without blushing, 
of my love. 

“ This is not all; oh no! the worst 
-is yet to come. What then was sor- 
‘row—was happiness—to what I have 
to tell you now :—The King has sent 
me presents, and ordered me to wait 
-on him to-night ; and even worse than 
this—worse—worse than all, Eusuf 
was mad enough to send to me a let- 
ter full of love—This has been inter- 
cepted ; he is taken, and I am charged 
with infamy—most falsely charged ; 
for I swear by my dear father’s soul, 
which looks on me from heaven, that 
Iam pure and ‘innocent as when he 
used to take me in his arms, and smile 
upon me through tears of hope, and 
love, and joy. 

** They came to give me the King’s 
presents, and tell that I was to be 
much honoured by waiting on his 
Majesty to-night ; and when I pushed 
‘away the odious gifts, and wept, (as 
what could I do else?) they said that 
I did little grace to the King’s mes- 
sage, and that they feared I scarcely 
was ing of the honour done me. 


- But when they found the letter, they 


thought that allewas then made plain; 
and ‘so, in truth, it was, but not as 
they have made it ; and they went to 
tell the King, and left me here to 
‘weep my sorrows, and to weep for him, 
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who, for my sake, has come toso much 
misery. 

~ “Oh, Meerza! if you can save him, 
I'll bless = with my dying lips, and 


if in another world we are allowed to 
feel the memory of kindnesses done 
here, my spirit after death shall-bless 
you still.” 

“* Speak not of him,” said the ok 
woman, sternly, “ speak not of him 
—his madness has brought this upon 
us all—let him suffer for it, for all the 
fault is his. What had he to do toseek 
for one, who by the hand of power 
was taken from him? What had he 
to do to follow with his love, one, who 
was happier far without him ; and, 
(madman that he is,) bring down the 
vengeance of the King on this sweet 
flower, who (but for him) was flou- 
rishing, and would have blossomed an 
honour to her race, a pride to all her 
people. Speak not of him, but’save 
this lovely maid, and let him pay the 
penalty of follies such as his.” 

** Is it you,” said Meiram, ‘‘ who 
speak thus—you who bore him, who 
nursed him at your breast, and, as 
you yourself have told me, saw in his 
smiling. infant eyes a solace for your 
woes, which then were many—you, 
whom I have myself seen weep for very 
joy to hear his praises from my father 
—and do you thus cast him off, who 
ought to plead for him! Oh, his heart 
is true! He would not have deserted 
the meanest slave at such a time—re- 
quiring so much aid as he does now.” 

I was about to interfere,-when a 
noise was heard without, and Aga 
Jewah rushed into the room, calling, 
‘“* They are come—they are come.” He 
threw himself upon the floor—kissed 
his mistress’s feet, and broke out into 
bitter lamentations. I demanded who 
were come. He said, the execution- 
ers. 
A solemn, dead, and awful pause 
ensued. Poor Aga Jewah stood mute 
and motionless, the picture of despair. 
The old woman was on her knees at 

wayer, after the christian manner. 
Hes face was hid from me, but I could 
see her agony expressed in strong con- 
vulsive heavings, which went to my 
very soul. 

I turned to Meiram. Her face was 
deadly pale—calm and motionless she 
sat—her streaming eyes turned up to 
heavén—her «pallid lips apart—her 


hair thrown back, and falling down in 
long black silken tresses—her hands 
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were folded on her bosom. If ever 
there was true devotion in a look, that 
look was Meiram’s. There was a halo 
round her, even though a Christian, 
which awed me into silence, and 


made me feel that prayers are not in 
words, but in the heart, and that reli- 
gion, in its kind and holy influence, is 
bound to no one form of faith. 

Although I knew not what to do, I 
felt it was my duty to do something, 
and that without delay. I went to the 
outer room, and found there some of the 
inferior eunuchs, who had, in truth, 
come to act as executioners. I gave 
the chief of them some money, making 
him promise to wait till my return ; 
and I engaged for Aga Jewah, that he 
should treat them handsomely. 

I thought of many things which 
might be done ; but all required more 
time than I could give. I passed across 
the court, not knowing whither I went, 
and got into another court, in which I 
had never been. There I saw about a 
dozen eunuchs standing together near 
a window, which was open, where 
some one seemed to be conversing with 
them. I drew near unobserved, and 
found it was the King of kings him- 
self. I stood till he perceived me, and 
then fell flat upon the ground, to shew 
that I came to make a supplication. 

“Ah! Meerza Ahmed,” said his Ma- 
jesty, “‘ what are you doing here >— 
What is the matter ?—Have any of 
the women been treating you ill ?— 
They are terrible devils these women, 
Meerza— Ah! isit notso? Come near, 
and tell me what you want, If you 

have any ureeza* to present, you ought 
to have come to the salam.t—But let 
me hear what it is.” 

“« My urz,t so please your Majesty,” 
said I, “is one which it would not 
have become me to make to the King 
of kings in public; but a fortunate 
chance, or some lucky conjunction of 
the heavenly bodies, has now directed 
me to your Majesty ; for I lost my way, 
and came here, not knowing whither 
I was going. But your Majesty is al- 
ways gracious, and I trust will not 
deny the first petition of the slave of 
your house.” 

*€ Well, Meerza Ahmed,” -said his 
Majesty, “ if you ask anything in rea- 
son, you shall have it ; andif your re- 
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quest is such as the cies yom —_ 
ropriety grant, you pay a: 

Pf 100 eioen for making it. Now 

tell me what it is.” 

I fell again upon the ground, and 
begged the life of Meiram. 

** By the head of the King,” said his 
Majesty, “you must pay your 100 
tomans ; can anything be more unrea~ 
sonable than your request ? a jade, to 
play the King the trick she has play- 
ed ; to disgrace and insult him; and 
you would have her forgiven ! What, 
Meerza, do you want her for yourself ? 
I thought you had been too old to 
trouble yourself about young wives 
now. What would you make of her, 
Meerza, if you had her? Come, send 
for your 100 tomans, for you have 
forfeited them, or give me a good rea- 
son for your request.” 

** The girl,” said I, ‘‘ isinnocent of 
the crime for which she is doomed to 
suffer.” 

‘* If you can prove that,” replied the 
King, ‘I shall be better pleased than 
if I had received the money, for the 
girl is passing fair.” 

I related to his Majesty the story of 
Meiram, word for word, as she had 
told it to me, and he listened with 
great attention. When I came to tell 
him of the executioners’ having gone 
to take her away, and of her having 
reproached Eusuf’s mother for trying 
to save her, in preference to her own 
son, and of the mother’s opinion of 
her son’s conduct, and of her calling 
him mad, and of their great dis- 
tress and sorrow, the King express- 
ed some pity for them. I added, that 
if his Majesty would grant a pardon 
to them both, their being in fact half 
man and wife \ they had been be- 
trothed) would give a fair pretext 
for doing so—the generosity of his 
Majesty would be echoed from one 
end of the empire to the other ; and 
that I was sure the girl would rather 
die than be untrue to her betrothed 
husband ; for if he were put to death, 
she certainly would break her heart 
with grieving. 

The King reflected for a while, then 
said, “ Hakeem Bashee,|| you have 
done well to make these things known 
—the King gives the girl to your charge 
—let her be taken to your own house, 





* Ureeza, a petition. 
}t Urz, the same as urceza. 


_ + Salam, a levee held by the King every morning. 


\| Hakeem Bashee, head physician. 
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po Sacer pope mata and seemed about to speak, but check- 
to be when the King ed herself, and cast her eyes upon the 
her. The fellow shall be ex- ground. The old woman's keen eye, 
amined. If his agrees with too, was fixed upomme with a look of 
yours, he shall be pardoned. If not, inquiry, which seemed to ask if I had 
you must pay the 100 tomans. Do nothing more to say. I int 
you hear what the King has ordered ?” their looks rightly, and told them that 
‘ I fell upon the ground once more, there was nothing to fear for Eusuf. 


and blessed his Majesty’s generosity 
and benevolence, which no prince had 


equalled. 
His Majesty sent an eunuch of rank 
to liberate Meiram, and hand her over 


to my charge, aud gave me permission 
to 


we arrived at the apartments, 
I was alarmed by hearing a great noise 
within ; many shrill voices were rai- 
sedat once, and Aga Jewah’s was loud- 
er than any of them. 

When we entered, I found that the 
eunuchs whom I had left there under 
a promise to remain quiet, till I ar- 
rived, had forced their way into Mei- 
ram’s room, seized upon everything 
they could find, and completely plun- 
dered the house. 

Poor Meiram, believing that this 
was only a prelude to a more trying 
scene, sat a silent, passive, indifferent 
spectator of their present proceedings. 

The eunuch who accompanied me, 
not being able to make them obey his 
orders to restore the property, seized 
a large piece of firewood, and began 
to lay about him with all his might. I 
followed his example ; and Aga Jewah, 
who seemed delighted by the oppor- 
tunity which was afforded him to vent 
his rage, gave us able assistance, so 
that in five minutes we were mas- 
ters of the house, and had recovered 
almost all the things that had been 
taken. . 

Having turned the ruffians into the 
outer room, and set Aga Jewah to 
watch them, the eunuch who accom- 
panied me with the king’s order, came 
with me into-the inner apartment, and 
having paid me many compliments, 
communicated the nature of his in- 
structions. 

While he was speaking, a breath- 
less and distressing anxiety was pain- 
fally visible in the old woman’s coun- 
tenance ; and when she heard that 
Meiram was to proceed to my house, 
she started from where she was sit- 
ting, and throwing herself at my feet, 
kissed them a hundred times. 

Meiram followed her example ; but 

as she rose she looked at me wistfully, 


It has been said by wise men, that 
the effects of excessive joy are nearly 
the same with those of sorrow, and so 
it was now, for Meiram and the old 
woman Were no sooner relieved from 
all their fears, which so late-had hung 
heavily upon them, than they began to 
sob and weep, and any one who might 
have entered then, would have ima- 
gined that I had been the bearer of 
some doleful tidings. After a time 
they became more composed, and be- 
gan to prepare themselves-for their de- 

ture. 

The eunuch now intimated that it 
was customary to give a present to the 
King’s nme when they left the 
house ; and though I represented their 
bad conduct, he still insisted on their 
right to a compensation for having been 
disappointed of the plunder, which, 
had the King’s intention not been hap- 
pily changed, would, as a matter of 
course, have fallen to their share. He 
also intimated, that he himself expect- 
ed a handsome reward. 

All this was speedily adjusted, and 
having left Aga Jewah in charge of 
the apartments, we proceeded to the 
gate of the haram. 

The news had gone abroad that 
Meiram was to live at my house, and 
the people conceived that the King had 
given her to me. As we went through 
the court many jokes were passed upon 
us ; some of them no doubt very witty ; 
but my mind was too much occupied 
to be either annoyed or am by 
them. 

From the gate, an eunuch was sent 
with Meiram, to shew her my house, 
and I hurried home to prepare for her 
reception. 

Not many hours had elapsed since 
the King had pardoned Meiram, but 
my wife, who heard everything, and 
always had a wrong edition of every 
story, had been told that the King had 
given me a young wife, and that she 
might expect her immediately. Ac- 
cordingly, when I entered she made 
a furious attack upon me, and it was 
long before she could be persuaded 

that what she had heard was not true. 
1 
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At last I gave her a short sketch of 
the business ; and had just succeeded 
in persuading her of the truth of it, 
when Meiram arrived. 

My wife, to do her justice, was ca- 
pable of great kindness, and had na- 
turally a good heart, but her cursed 
jealousy ruined her temper, and for 
a destroyed my happiness. 
On occasion, however, her good 
feelings had been excited, and she re- 
cei Meiram, and the old woman, 
whom I had invited to accompany her, 
as kindly as I could possibly desire. 
She lodged them comfortably, put 
fewer questions than could have been 
expected, and succeeded in making 
them very happy. 

The King, having satisfied himself 
of the truth of what I had related to 
him, liberated Eusuf the next day, 
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and ordered that he should be imme- 
diately married to Meiram. He gave 
Eusuf an office of emolument about 
the court, and allowed Meiram to 
all the jewels which she had recei 
while in the royal haram, which were 
valued at several thousand of tomans. 
Eusuf rose every day in favour and 
was _ = a sey they 
Till within a ew years 
have resided at the capital, bu have 
lately removed to a village which the 
King has given them, amongst the Ar« 
menians, in one of his provinces. They 
have several children, and live very 
comfortably, They have been very 
grateful for my services, and send me 
frequent presents of fowls and fat 
lambs, and butter and eggs, so that I 
seldom heve occasion to buy ahy of 
these-articles. 





FAREWELL TO GREECE. 
For Music. 


Farewe tt for ever, classic Land 
* Of Tyrants and of Slaves! 
My homeward path lies far away 

Over the dark blue waves ;— 


And where I go, no marble fanes 
From myrtle steeps arise, 
Nor shineth there such fervid suns 


From such unclouded skies ;— 


But yet, the earth of that dear land, 
Is holier earth to me, 

Than thine, immortal Marathon ! 
Or thine, Thermopyle! 


For there my fathers’ ashes rest, 
And living hearts there be— 
Warm living hearts, and loving ones, 

That still remember me. 


And oh! the land that welcometh 
To one such bosom shrine ; 

Though all beside were ruined, lost, 
That land would still be mine,— 


Ay, mine—albeit the breath of life 
Not there I breathed first— 

Ay, mine—albeit with bartenness 
And polar darkness curst. 


The Bird that wanders all day long, 
At sunset seeks her nest— 
T’ve wander’d long—My native home, 


Now take me to thy rest, 
* ‘Vo. XVI: D 
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THOUGHTS ON SOME ERRORS OF OPINION IN RESPECT TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
AND DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


At attempts at bringing knowledge 
into encyclopedic forms seem to in- 
clude an essential fallacy. Knowledge 
is advanced by individual minds wholly 
devoting themselves to their own part 
of inquiry. But this is a process of se- 

nm, not of combination. The 
facts of every Science become thus in- 
credibly multiplied. The books in 
each, in which well-examined facts of 
value are recorded, in which original 
and true reasonings are delivered, grow 
very numerous. The library of a Phy- 
sician, a Lawyer,—of a Naturalist, an 
Antiquary,—of the Scholar, the Me- 
taphysician, of the Student (may we 
SO § ?) of Poetry, is large. Each, 
excepting disability in himself, may 
in his own pursuit attain the proficien- 
cy of his time. But to do so, he will 
need to give to it something like the 
same devoted labour, something like 
the same exclusive zeal, by which in 
other hands it is making progress. — 
As knowledge is advanced, from the 
mere amount of each science, the di- 
vision of minds from one another be- 
eomes more and more the principle, or 
condition, of attainment to the indi- 
vidual mind, of farther advancement 
to the separate Sciences. 

Meanwhile we say that the Human 
Mind is extending its empire: and we 
have-a feeling as if every one in some 
manner partook of the triumphs and 
the dominion achieved, even when we 
do not suppose him to be in any way 
aff-cted by the results, or even to have 
the knowledge, of what is discovered or 
dene. All are confederated, whe pro- 
secute, or support, or love the labours 
of intellect, in the great warfare of 
knowledge: bent to overcome, by the 
power of thought, evil, physical or 
moral, in our condition : burning with 
more splendid desires, with the ambi- 
tion of—if in intellect that is possible 
—even unfruitful glory, of conquests, 
in. which no use is foreseen beyond the 

and exultation of success. It 
is the consciousness of our common 
eause, that gives us ae | and par- 
ticipation with what is gained in fields 
of s tion on: which we have never 
set foot: that may enable a moral phi- 
losopher in England to rejoice, that a 
chemist at Upsala, an anatomist at 
Florence, by detecting a principle, by 


demonstrating a function, has cleared’ 
up a darkness he himself never felt :— 
that now gives. to every man, generally 
and indefinitely, whose thoughts ever 
travel out of the sphere of his personal 
interests to consider the fortunes of 
his kind, a buoyant sense of superio- 
pe | and power subsisting in the in- 
tellectual spirit of his age, a sanguine, 
though aimless, anticipation of enter- 
prizes yet to be carried through, of 
effects still to be accomplished, and 
every day accomplishing, by the in- 
dustry and daring of human genius. 

But it is evident that only while ex- 
plained by the notion of such an ideal 
community is it even intelligible te 
speak of the acquisitions made by our 
Mrnp, of the provinces 17 has sub- 
jected to itself, of the kingdom 17 has 
won. The knowledge actually pos- 
sessed by men, must needs transcend 
by almost infinite degrees—the capa- 
city, and means, of knowing, of the 
most fortunate and gifted understand- 
ing. How much the capacity and 
means of those many who neverthe-~ 
less please themselves with the ima- 
gination of sharing in the “‘ sovereign 
sway and masterdom” of Intellect !— 
The Minp is no where, the single 
mind is not, cannot be, in which that 
collected wisdom and power of all, con- 
templated by us, has its seat: but by the 
fancied inter-commurnion among all of 
rights, and interchange of powers, by 
the felt union of desires to the same 
great common ends, the innumerable 
associated multitude of minds appear 
to us as one. 

Nor, in truth, if we consider more 
attentively the relation of the different 
works of the human understanding to 
one another, is this idea of a fellow- 
ship in labouramong minds differently 
employed, of the acquisition of one in 
the attainment of another, a mere no- 
tional impression. The system of hu- 
man. thought is bound together not 
merely in its origin, by the identity of 
the powers from which it proceeds, 
and in its result by a unity of pur- 

se in all the purposes itaccomplishes, 

ut intermediately and throughout its 
progress, by mutual dependence and 
reciprocal action of its several parts. 
No man—whatever his own parts, whe- 
ther of speculative inquiry or of prac- 
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tical art, may be—knows from what 
quarter, from what region of inquiry 
or of art, he shall see it receive its 
next aid. As little does he know to 
what necessity of human nature, to 
what difficulty of human reason, he 
himself, if the faculty of discovery have 
fallen to him, or even the chance, with- 
out the faculty, shall next bring relief. 
—The curious artist who learnt to bend 
the lines of sight on their way into 
the eye, and the Philosopher who 
traced with his rod,* and he who uz- 
ravelled the mazes of the sky, were 
guiding,—could they foreknow it—on 
the paths of every sea, the Ships of 
Commerce and of War. The Philolo- 
gist has given Hippocrates to the Phy- 
sician, to the Mathematician, Euclid 
and Archimedes, to the Theologian he 
has delivered the volume of his high- 
est Science, to the lowly believer, of 
his morals and his faith—One man 
in his laboratory holds a gauze of wire 
over a burning lamp, and observes that 
the flame will net pass through. His 
observation, cast into another mind, 
turns into a talisman for the safeguard 
of human lives.—Some arts, some 
sciences, have in themselves a neces- 
sary universality:—as he who fused 
an ore, ministered the strength and 
skill of every hand—as he who wrote 
the articulations of the voice, pre- 
pared glory, durability, self-diffusing, 
self-augmenting might, to all the 
modes of action, to all the deeds in all 
the undertakings, of the restless, un- 
deterred, unsatisfied, all-aspiring, all- 
enterprising _ of men.—The in- 
vestigator of the problems of NuMBER 


and ExTENsIoN, and of the yet more 
abstruse relations which these embody, 
can he labour and not for a thousand 


inquirers, of whose specific researches 
he has no understanding >—He treats 
universal elements, and what he finds 
of them, must be of scarce narrower 
application.—Thought is the germ of 
thoughts. The act is the father of 
acts to be. We may comprehend in 
some the past which we tra- 
versed, not the future of which we left 
the seeds beneath our feet. 

There are then links of connexion 
strict and solid, among the several 
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parts of knowledge: there is a real 
strong bond of co-operation between 
its variously-employed followers.— 
And this, in truth, to an extent not 
easily limited. The living strive for 
one another, and for the ages to come. 
The dead have striven for those that 
now are. The imaginary community 
of which we spoke binds together, no - 
less, successive generations, and divided 
ages. We call ovrs all that is yet un- 
rished of the past genius of man- 
ind :—And the canvass and tlie gor- 
geous wall, starting into life in colours 
of the Italian sun, the eloquence “ since 
mute” that thundered in “‘ free Rome,” 
and the “ builder’s skill” that “ was 
known” “ to Greece,” and “ the light 
chisel” that “ brush’d” her “ Parian 
stone,” bring to us the consciousness 
of THE RACE WHICH WE ARE, kindle 
our thoughts with the recollection of 
what WE HAVE DONE, of what wx 
HAVE BEEN, raise instead of depressing 
us, and seem to require of us now, for 
our right in them, no more than that 
we should understand, not that we 
should imitate them,—while we pur- 
sue with strenuous endeavour and 
elated hearts, the different toils of the 
same mind, of which our destiny opens 
the way before us. They warn us in- 
deed of the spirit which we bear. They 
remind us what faculties we have to 
unfold: in what liberty of power we 
should walk: with what fires we are 
made to burn. If we decline,—if we vail 
the eyes of intellect,—if we stoop the 
majesty of our nature,—if we grovel 
in desire,—they reproach our sordid 
degeneracy. But the proud monu- 
ments of old time challenging our ad- 
miration, impose no domineering re- 
striction on our march of mind. 
give no law. They point us to see 
impulse, regulation, direction within 
ourselves. They call upon us not to 
revive arts, but to maintain power, 
What we have to do we must learn 
from our own time, and the voices that 
speak within us. Only let us take 
care that the soul which has descend- 
ed to us do not in our bosoms expire.” 
There is great philosophical wisdom - 
in that high and os passage of 
the Roman poet,—who, putting into 





* Virgil’s description of the elder Astronomers. 


Celique meatus | 


Describent radio. 
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the mouth of the imagined ancestor of 
his countrymen the prophecy of their 
greatness, by him apostrophizes, and 
exhorts them, abandoning to other na- 
tions other modes of glory, to attach 
themselves to that which was allotted 
peculiarly to be their own. There is 
a division of genius to nations, as to 
individuals: and each will most ex- 
cel, will do more for itself, for its own 
renown, and for mankind, by follow- 
ing the light of this inward determi- 
nation. 

If Italy painted, if France bright- 
ened the manners of civilized men, if 
Germany thinks, if Britain acts, if 
Spain could have cherished the soul 

romance, if India could have pre- 
served to the world’s late — the mys- 
terious sublimity of its early dreams, 
—are not these all distinct gains, are 
they not separate forms of power, en- 
joyed, possessed by Man,—and would 
ke not,—might he but know them to- 
gether continued to him,—feel him- 
self rich and strong in these diversities 
of his talents, of his cultivation, in 
this various developement of his natu- 
ral welfare ? 

In nations, and in individual minds, 
one principle appears to hold. We owe 
much to one another, undoubtedly : 

idance and urgency, as well as re- 
straint. But to every one his chief 
source of impulsion, motive in con- 
duct, direction and incitation in ge- 
nius, is given in himself. He will ef- 
fect most by relying upon this: by 
withholding himself from courses of 
moral, of intellectual exertion, which 
belong to others, and applying his force 
of desire, = ~~ effort, to those which 
ate properly his own, opening of 
themselves, and yielding way to his 
natural aspirations. The energy of 
power will be greatest, when it is the 
eflux from an original nature. The 
sum of power, of advancement then, 
to the ig must be of pi when 
every one disregarding the avocation 
of others, or looking to it for incite- 
ment only not for example, well dis- 

ishing generous rivalry from de- 

ing imitation, pursues with his 
entire strength of means, of ability and 
of will,—no higher, no nearer, no im- 
perious consideration interposing and 
prohibiting,—¢hai path of labour, for 
utility, for honour, for conscious 
achievement, and for mere indulgence 
in delight, to which his means, his 
ability, and his will call him. 
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There seems reason to believe, that,» 
for utmost intellectual advancement, 
nations and single minds should pur- 
sue their own cultivation, accomplish 
their own power,—the extent of every 
species of knowledge in one case, the 
nature of the human mind in both, so 
requiring. Contrary opinions, of later 
time, appear to be in some degree, and 
as we must think, injuriously preva- 
lent. They have shewn themselves 
variously : a little in Literature. Of 
one such manifestation of them we 
would say a few words. 

When in the eniddle of the last cene 
tury the chief men of letters and 
science in France applied themselves 
to unite in one work, all parts, how- 
ever apparently divided from each 
other, of human knowledge, they be- 
lieved, we must naturally think, that 
they were at once advancing Science 
itself, and conferring important indi- 
vidual benefit on all those, to whom 
they should bring, thus in one gift as 
it were, the collected and digested re- 
sult of the manifold and long labours. 
of Intellect. 

Yet in one respect their plan should 
seem scarcely to have been well devi- 
sed for advancing Science, since the 
close limits to which it unavoidably 
confined the numerous subjects it in- 
cluded, must in no slight degree have 
both restrained and embarrassed ori- 
ginal inquiry. And in what other wa 
they might hope to attain such an end, 
excepting inasmuch as todi/fuseScience 
is to advance it, is not easy to see :— 
excepting, in other words, as such an 
end might be attained by the benefit 
tendered by their design ¢o the indive- 
dual mind. 

Now ruts could not consist in any- 
thing that was to be gained to the ex- 
position of Science, itself labouring 
under—what ‘alone necessarily distin- 
greed it—the very disadvantage we 

ave just adverted to, of a forced com=- 
pression.—The benefit intended could 
consist only in the uNIVERSALITY of 
the Science offered, in placing the 
whole mass of what was KNOWN, With~ 
in the survey and under the power, 
before the sight and in the very grasp, 
if it might be so thought, of the ngs 
Mind. 

We will draw no reasoning from the 
uncertainties, which in many places 
cloud our knowledge, making the name 
of Science with us, in some instances, 
more suitable to the intention than fo 
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the success of inquiry, but will admit 
that our understanding has obtained 
the truths it has perseveringly sought. 

The question will then remain whe- 
ther the opinion just now urged, in 
respect to the acquisition of know- 
ledge,—that it is best, and only effec- 
tually, made, by limiting, almost by 
singling to the mind, the objects of 
attainment, by confining the direction 
—not the reach—of its progress,—( we 
have gone farther, but this is not here 
necessary to be insisted on, in alleging 
the principle that should guide this 
restraint) is or is not grounded. 

If it is just, the very conceived 
ground of intellectual utility disap- 
pears.—And this mis-judgment, as 
we must suppose it to be, of utility, 
this endeavour to effect an important 
improvement to the mind against the 
very principles on which its improve- 
ment depends, is what indeed strikes 
us as the prominent character and un- 
pe fault of the undertaking. 
—We will make yet another remark. 

It will seem an extraordinary sug- 
gestion to hazard, in respect to a work 
of so great attempt and labour— 
TANT MOLIS—imagined, moved, and 
executed by men of distinguished abi- 
lity, ty vm in their day, and yet 
high in literary and scientific reputa- 
tion,—but we cannot resist a persua- 
sion, that there was implied in the 
very ground and first conception of it, 
not only a negligence of reflexion, but 
—what we almost hesitate to say—an 
illusion of thought. A want of under- 
standing—we cannot suppose,—but a 
want of regarding and of duly appre- 
Calligethe effective, practical con- 
nexions of the Sciences, appears to us 
to have prepared the way for a mis- 
conception,—a singular one indeed 
under the circumstances,—of THEIR 
IMAGINARY CONJUNCTION, before 
spoken of by us, in the idealized and 
general mind of the species, as if this 
must needs be found somewhere, em- 
bodied and real. We shall seem, we 
fear, to fancy too far, and to 
hunt, ourselves, after illusion: yet 
know not how to avoid the belief which 
forces itself upon us, that, in the ori- 
ginal 1vE4 of this work, we distinguish 

e traces, or shall we rather say dis- 
cover the reflexion, of a not very phi- 

ical, not very metaphysical, im- 
pression, as if that crncix of the Sci- 
ences, which has been much spoken 
of, and which perhaps the human in- 
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tellect may, in different minds, ex~ 
plore, were left still in some way im~- 
perfect, or did not yet truly exist, un- 
til it were materially constructed. 

Of other views which might enter 
into the comppsition of that memor- 
able work, of the elements of thought 
in the minds of its Authors, of opi- 
nions held and diffused by them, we 
have not now to speak. We are con- 
sidering it merely in the light,—in 
which, as a new project in literature 
it offered itself to the world,—of a 
Screntiric Metuop. As such, it 
appeared to us an illustration not a 
little striking and important of error, 
as we must conceive it to be, prevail- 
ing more or less in these latter days, 
in respect ‘to the real nature of know- 
ledge, and its relation to the mind 
which entertains it. i295 

This error, we should more proper- 
ly say these errors include a concep- 
tion of knowledge which may perhaps 
be expressed by saying, that it is view~ 
ed, or reasoned of, as if it consisted 
solely in the perception of relations: 
Secondly, a conception of it, as being 
a species ‘of definite possession te the 
mind, not a power of thought, neces~ 
sarily indefinite: —assomething, third~ 
ly, in itself limited, and already com- 
pleted :—In the fourth place, a falla- 
cious idea of the participation of any; 
one in the light and progress of his 
age as requiring, and consisting in, the 
knowledge by him of what is known to 
his age:—Fifthly, to go no further, 
misconceptions, to which we have 
more than once adverted, of the unity. 
of knowledge. 

Our Knowledge—it is manifest to 
every one who ever in the least 
degree reflected upon his own,—how- 
ever it may become at last condensed 
and summed up to our mind, is ga- 
thered by an almost infinite number 
of its acts, and drawn from, or com~ 
pounded of, elements innumerable and 
endless.—From what impressions has 
a poet gathered his knowledge? They 
have flowed in upon him from the 
first opening of his senses on the world. 
What day has he lived that has not 
from earth and sky, from the face. of 
men, from books, from the joy and 
sorrow of his own heart, brought some 
contribution to that inexhaustible me- 
mory of all things of soul and sense, 
in which he finds the materials of 
verse?—that- has not added some 
strength, some tenderness, some depth, 
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to those faculties of thought and feel- 
ing, which are made to him the ever 
new subjects of fresh knowledge, of 
unexhausted discovery—and which 
are more than the sacred well of Me- 
—- the living fountains of his song? 
That process of the accumulation 
and perfecting of knowledge which, if 
we could behold it as it advances in 
the mind of imagination and feeling, 
would appear to us, as some beautiful 
—_ takes place, though in forms 
ess interesting, in every mind which 
collects and frames its own—that is, 
in every mind which ever possesses 
real—knowledge. The original, ele- 
mentary impressions of numberless 
allied and corresponding objects are 
endlessly multiplied and diversified, 
the same impressions from the same 
objects are stamped deep and indelible 
by an endless repetition. Nor is only 
remembrance richly stored, which is 
ever but one part, and perhaps not 
the most important, certainly not the 
most difficult, of the mind’s work in 
its composition of knowledge ; but, 
whatever the matter may be on which 
it is employed, it trains to observation 
the ties of observation, to thought 
the faculties of thought, which it in- 
dustriously and incessantly exercises. 
The eye is quickened to see. Reflec- 
tion becomes more prompt, more just, 
More acute, more extended. The last 
discovery suggests the next. What 
was understood yesterday, explains 
the new difficulty of to-day. The dif- 
ference between the mind of genius, 
and that powerful in knowledge, is 
not altogether so great perhaps, as we 
are sometimes inclined to imagine.— 
Boru are necessarily endowed with 
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much self-reflexion, much self-reli- 
ance.—Born seem to require an apti- 
tude of ability, notH also an aptitude 
of desire, or attachment, for the parti- 
cular subject of their application. 
Boru advance and improve, in part 
by their own effort and purpose: in 
BoTH in part their progress is sponta- 
neous and unconscious. Nature car- 
rying on her original work, unfolding 
the powers she gave, and converting 
into the nourishment of their strength 
and growth, the materials their own 
activity has provided. 

We observed a little while since that 
it was one inclination of error in the 
age, to conceive and reason of know- 
ledge as if it consisted solely in the in- 
telligence of relations. If it did, it 
might be more quickly learnt. For 
that intelligence is a swift act of the 
understanding and needs to be but lit- 
tle repeated to be confirmed. Besides, 
it would be more easily imparted. For 
relations, for the most part, are defi- 
nite, and admit of being distinctly ex- 
posed by one mind to another. But 
one object of our last observations has 
been to represent that one part, the 
slowest perhaps, if not the most diffi- 
cult, and often difficult, of our intel- 
lectual progress is the acquisition of 
the original impressions, among which 
the relations* subsist, the familiar in- 
timate acquainting of the mind with 
the matter in which they are discern- 
ed. We come slowly to know the mul- 
tiplicity of objects, interminably vari- 
ed in themselves, which our intelli- 
gence would infold. We come slowly 
to understand, to fix, and to acquire 
the power of recalling, as distinct sub- 
jects of conception, the affection of our 





* There is great difficulty and risk in the use of this, as indeed of any, exceedingly 


abstract and metaphysical term, in inquiry not rigorously metaphysical. 


The philoso- 





pher has learnt that in the composition of the idea of every object we know, to the 
simplest, ideas of relation are involved: that these objects themselves appear, such as 
to our formed senses they do appear, only by force of many such édeas of relation, on 
the instant supplied to them by our intellect. Yet it is not possible in any discourse of 
@ more general nature, to speak of such objects, and of our idea of them, according to 
this true knowledge. They must then be spoken of,—as in the ordinary language of 
men they are,—as they appear to us, not as they are known to us. The various objects 
which the world supplies, appear, each, one and entire. They appear to be shewn to the 
simple, natural sense, what they are to the instructed sense. We must speak of them as 
if the complex resulting impression, which they at present make, were the same with, 
or not essentially different from, their simple = impression. We can refer in no 
wise to those first inseparable ideas of relation which are included in the idea and know- 
ledge of the objects themselves ; but must begin to speak of relation with the objects 
given, as if the secondary relations, which connect the objects with one another, were 
indeed the first, which our understanding had known. ‘The danger of using such terms 
ig that of inconsistency in using them sometimes more, sometimes less rigorously,-—or 
OF ambiguity from being understood as having done so. We fear the text explains this. 
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mind and of our senses, produced in 
intercourse with them. The ultimate- 
ly abstracted relation, or combination 
of relations, which gives, or is given 
in, the term of Science, is quickly ex- 
pressed and learnt: but the multitude 
of forms from which the abstraction 
is made, is without number: and the 
knowledge itself subsists not merely 
in this ultimate term, but in great part 
also in the power of the mind from it 
to return again upon the forms, repro- 
ducing thein in itself. 

We observed that it was an error to 
conceive of knowledge as a sort of de- 
finite possession to the mind,.not as a 
POWER OF THOUGHT, necessarily in- 
definite :—and this perhaps is in some 
degree illustrated by what we have 
since said. Did it consist merely in 
the perception of relations, and espe- 
cially of those ultimately abstracted 
‘relations of which Science constructs 
its severely defined propositions, we 
might conceive of it in one sense at 
least, as a definite and fixed possession. 
Inasmuch as in that case, we could al- 
ways with certainty recall our know- 
ledge. For the strictly defined and 
abstract intellectual forms, once acqui- 
red, are recalled readily and certainly. 
But our knowledge in two respects de- 
parts from this character. In the first 

lace, as those original impressions 
con for the most part been accampa- 
nied more or less with affections of 
feeling in their first reception, and 
what is intellectual in such impres- 
sions is not perfectly recalled, unless 
the feeling in some degree return with 
them : but the power of reproducing, 
or recalling, feeling is necessarily a 
| variable one. In the second place, as 
| almost every application of knowledge, 
\ which is one important part of its 
strength or power, requires invention, 
or a variation from its past forms, or 
those in which it hitherto subsists in 
the mind, to take in the given case :— 
but invention is a variable power. By 
a variable power must be understood 
one which, under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, languishes, and is unable 
to yield even its customary iesults, 
but, under favourable circumstances, 
is capable of rising to exertion, and 
yielding results, hitherto unexperien- 
ced. It must further be understood, 
what is very important to be here re- 
-marked, as one capable, in the same 
mind, out of means already. possessed, 
of progressive indefinite improvement. 
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We said further that it was a part 
of common error to conceive of know- 
ledge as something limited and al- 
ready completed in the world: and we 
believe that this error, improbable as 
it must appear to every one who is en- 
gaged in the real investigation of an 
part of Science, and who sees wit 
daily astonishment and perplexity how 
much of what he aims to find, stilk 
lies before him undiscovered, is yet a 
very prevalent one. It is the error of 
beginners who imagine that in their il- 
lustrious leaders, the lights of Science; 
Science itself has found its consumma- 
tion. Only the Sage knows, that he 
also is a beginner. It is the error per- 
haps of all but reflecting minds, how 

~well soever they may understand the 
fallacy with respect to the subject of 
their own efforts, with respect to that 
of other men’s. Who but the scholar 
is aware that the Greek tongue is not 
yet known tous? Who but the ma- 
thematician, of the darkness and rid- 
dles, that lie about the very grounds 
of his lucid, undeceiving, demon- 
strated Science >—Who but the Poet, 
how young, perhaps, the poetry of his. 
country yet is? —We look beyond our 
own minds. We see that we have not 
reached the term. We cannot look 
beyond the minds of those who im~ 
measurably transcend us. We have 
found that within our own circle we 
follow a receding circumference. We 
know not that it is the same with other 
men. We have not the means to know — 
it: and besides our judgment is daz~ 
zled and overcome. The art in which 
we have no skill appears to us all-ac- 
complished. The knowledge for which 
we have no measure, has to our eye 
reached its bounds. The works of 
the human intellect bewilder, fatigue 
us, with their variety, their number, 
their splendour ; and our own admi- 
ration, our own inability, become 
grounds to us of believing in their 
perfection. 

We have already said something 
touching the supposition, that the 
PARTICIPATION of every one in the 
advancement and acquired lights of his 
time, stood in his actual rossxsston 
of the attainments of his time: and 
would add a few words still. One 
way in which a man derives advan- 
tage from the improvement in the 
midst of which he lives, is, of course, 
in his own prem whatever that may 
be, which has received its own ims 
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provement with others, and from them. 
Another is, though to what extent this 
may generally be of importance may 
be questioned,—in some particular in- 
stances it is of unlimited importance, 
a acquaintance with particular 
truths which have become commonly 
diffused. Another, and this is always 
of consequence, is by a participation, 
unconscious and unsought, in the spi- 
rit of the age. But what is now de- 
scribed, seems of this kind, benefit 
enough. And no very urgent reason 
can be shewn, that a man, because 
such and such branches of knowledge 
have happened to be productive in his 
days, under the cultivation of others, 
should, having no other inducement, 
apply himself to be instructed in what 
they have learnt. 

Of misconceptions of the unity of 
knowledge we have already other 
It has, and this should have been said, 
in all probability, a profound unity, 
from oneness of design in the subject 
of our knowledge: which we presume 
unavoidably, however imperfectly it 
may be permitted us to trace it. We 
see it more and more, the more we 
know. There appears to be a unity in 
it, also, from oneness in the nature of 
the intellect to which it is manifested. 


And there are obvious connexions, as 
we have said, between its different 
parts, one assisting and throwing light 


upon another. But any argument 
drawn, or rather unargued impression 
resulting from such ideas of an inhe- 
rent unity in knowledge, that there- 
fore its different parts should neces- 
sarily subsist together in one mind, 
seems altogether ungrounded and fal- 
lacious. We have thought we saw 
reason to suppose, as we have already 
explained, that such an impression 
was derived, in some degree, from a 
confused imagination of individuality 
in that mind of the race, which is only 
the ideal assemblage of its innumera~ 
ble individual minds. 
These various misconceptions, as we 
su them to be, would, if they 
be admitted, be reasons for en- 
deavouring to inculcate, and crowd in, 
mach diversified knowledge, upon 
every individual mind. If they are 
érrors, and the contrary views we have 
endeavoured to state be just, there 
will then be reason for a cautious and 
very different proceeding in this re- 
spect. The erroneous views we have 
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spoken of appear to proceed generally 
upon one original error. It seems to 
have been overlooked by those who 
entertain them, that the mind itself 
which receives knowledge is no me- 
chanical recipient, but a living prin- 
cipleand power, a sentient intelligence. 
Its knowledge affects it with pleasute 
and pain, partakes in its growth, 
changes as itself changes, is desired 
and rejected, is rapid and eomprehen- 
sive when 17 is eager and strong, slow 
and partial, when rr is averse and 
faint. Were this duly conceived, it 
would be conceived also, that this mind 
is not exactly, in all cases to be urged 
and required to understand and to 
know, that the spirit of thought must 
awake in it, that whatever compulsion 
of acting it may be necessary to sub- 
ject it to, it demands to be left much 
also, to its own movement and choice, 
that its intellectual attainments must 
share the individuality cf its-charace 
ter, that from all these causes, and for 
utility, research, exact, and hence mi- 
nute, and profound, though limited 
in its subjects, rather than multifa- 
rious acquisition, is to be wished :— 
that knowledge, of the first kind, is 
ssible nearly to every one ;—of the 
ast,—in most instances, is only a 
usurpation of the name. 

These several observations, not un- 
connected, we hene, though, we are 
much afraid, mt.» yrregular, and less 
supported and foilowed out than they 
should have been, will perhaps have in 
some measure explained to the reader 
the objection we set out with making 
to the attempts to reduce knowledge 
into encyclopedic forms. The attempt 
to exhibit all Science 1n ONE Bopy, 
the attempt to exhibit all Science to 
ONE MIND, which are the two forms 
of the attempt to encyelopedize know- 
ledge, include the fallacies of suppos- 
ing—that knowledge or science is 
bounded and already completed, where- 
as in truth it is boundless and must 
remain for ever incomplete,—that it 
may be effectually communicated, such 
as it now exists, in results, independ- 
ently of the particulars from which 
those results are drawn,—that it is a 
total sum, not a growing power,—that 
to the mind—(this should have been 
said before)—which rceeives its exu- 
berant treasures, they are useful as 
absolute wealth, as an absolute light, 
whereas they are useful in great part 

7 ‘ 
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by the agenc exert upon itself, ir ori i 
by pm they excite for 
and during the acquisition by the spi- 
rit they may, but do not necessaril 
introduce, or awaken when acquired, 
—that the different parts of knowledge 
are capable of being imparted indiffer- 
ently and alike to di t minds, in- 
dependently of the different intellec- 
tual determinations impressed upon 





THE MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR H&R SON. 
For Music. 


My child was beautiful and brave ! 
An ing flower of Spring— 
He mou in a distant grave, 
A cold, tten thing— 
Forgotten ! ay, by all but me, 
As e’en the best beloved must be— 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 


papi Papeete comfort now ‘ 
t his ing breath, 
Had I been near, from his dame brow 
To wipe the dews of death— 
With one long, lingering kiss, to close 
His eyelids for the last repose— 
Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 


I little thought such wish to prove, 
When cradled on my breast, 
With all a aoe cautious love, 
His sleeping lids I prest— 
Alas! alas! te dying head 
Was pillow’d on a colder bed— 
' Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 


They told me vict’ry’s laurels wreathed 
His youthful temples round ; 
That “ Viet'ry !” from his lips was breathed 
The last exulting sound— 
Cold comfort to a mother’s ear 
Who long’d his living voice to hear !— 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest } 


F’en so thy nt father died, 
When thou, poor orphan child ! 
A helpless prattler at my side, 
My widow’d grief beguiled— 
But now, bereaved of all in thee, 
What earthly voice shall comfort me ?—~ 
Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 


Vor. XVI. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 
Essay I.—Part II. 


Does Political Economy, as taught in the works of the most celebrated authors 
on that subject, deserve the appellation of a Practical Science ; or, do they not 
treat practical questions in the same vague, unsatisfactory, and contradictory 
manner, as they do its first principles and theoretical doctrines ? 

Ita Philosophi, quia nihil munimenti habent, mutuis se vulneribus extinguant, et 
ipsa tota Philosophia suis se armis consumat ac finiat. At enim sela Physice labat ? 
Quid illa moralis ? Num aliqua firmitate subnixa est ? Videamus, an Philosophi in hac 
saltem parte consentiant, que ad vite statum pertinet. . 


In the first part of this Essay we 
passed in review the various and dis- 
cordant opinions entertained by the 
most celebrated writers on Political 
Economy, respecting some of its ele- 
mentary and most important doctrines. 
Our object, it will be recollected, was 


- not to examine these opinions, and to 


determine their truth or unsoundness, 
except so far as this might be neces- 
sary, in order to prove our position,— 
that a person, anxious to enter on the 
study of this science, would be stopt, 
even at the threshold of it, by vague 
and shifting meanings attached to 
words,—by conflicting authority,—by 
loose and inconclusive reasoning,—and 
by finding what was advanced, fre- 
quently contradicted by facts and ex- 
perience. 

The first part of this Essay was con- 
fined to the definition of the most com- 
mon terms employed in Political Eco- 
nomy, and to its theoretical doctrines : 
in this second part, we shall extend 
our examination to some of the most 
important and most frequently dis- 
cussed practical questions, on which, 
if on any topic connected with this 
science, it might have been expected 
that Political Economists would have 
agreed. 

Some kind of circulating medium 
has existed in almost all countries from 
the earliest ages ; the facts relating to 
it must therefore be numerous ; and 
the causes from which it derives its 
value, its operation, and effects, and 
every other circumstance connected 
with, or relating to it, must have ex- 
hibited themselves repeatedly, under 
every variety of appearance and modi- 
fication. Do Political Economists give 
ug any precise, full, and consistent in- 
formation, either on the theory of mo- 
ney, or the practical questions regard- 
ing it ? 

The first difficulty on the subject is 
to know what is meant by money, 
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what is its nature, and wherein it con- 
sists. 

Some writers maintain, that money 
is a mere abstract idea—that, in fact, 
having no positive and corporeal ex- 
istence, it cannot be depreciated nor 
acted upon by any circumstances ; and 
that, therefore, though gold and silver 
coin, being in fact commodities, may 
alter in value, yet the real currency of 
a country, being an ideal and abstract 
thing, cannot positively undergo any 
alteration in value. This theory of 
money was entertained by several of 
those who wrote on the alleged depre- 
ciation of the currency, at the com- 
mencement of this century, and who, - 
on it, rested their main argument to 
prove, that the currency of the coun- 
try neither was, in fact, nor could pos- 
sibly be, depreciated. 

Other writers, and among them the 
celebrated Montesquieu, do not go 
peng so far ; they maintain, however, 

at money is an ideal and arbitrary 
sign of value, which may exist under 
the form of gold and silver coin, or 
under any form that government 
chooses to give it: that its value and 
utility, as a circulating medium, rest 
entirely on the will of government, and 
not at all on the real and exchange- 
able value of the article of which it is 
constituted, On. this theory, though 
most probably without ever having 
entertained it, all the governments of 
eepe acted, more or less, for a long 
period. 

It did not give way till it was at- 
tacked, and its unsoundnessasa theory, 
as well as its mischievous tendency as 
a practical guide, were exposed by 
Locke in England, by Dutot in France, 
and by several writers on this part of 
Political Economy in Italy, among 
whom may be classed Beccaria. 

Still, however, there are advocates 
for this theory of money, who.main- 
tain that the value of it depends upon 
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government, or at least on public opi- 
nion ; and that these can raise its ex- 
changeable value as currency above 
the exchangeable value which the ma- 
terials of which it is formed possess as 
commodities. This position is abso- 
lutely denied by others: and both par- 
ties, as is usual in all practical ques- 
tions on Political Economy, appeal to 
facts and experience. “ ‘The money of 
Lacedemon,” observes Say, “ is a proof 
of the position, that ee ic authority 
is incompetent of itself to give curren- 
cy to its money. The laws of Lycur- 
gus directed - = money to be made of 
iron, purposely to prevent its being 
eadify barded or transferred in large 
quantities ; but they were imperative, 
because they went to defeat these, the 


rincipel purposes of money. Yet no 
egislator was ever more rigidly obeyed 
than Lycurgus.” The very frequent 
and repeated attempts also made by 
the most despotic sovereigns during 
those periods of history, and in those 
countries in which the subjects were 
most disposed to implicit obedience, 
and when the uses of money were com- 
paratively few, are appealed to in sup- 
port of the position, that public autho- 
rity is incompetent of itself to give 
currency to its money. 

‘Those who support the contrary 
doctrine, though they modify it in 
some degree, and thus think they re- 
move the objections deduced from the 
facts we have just stated, still uphold 
in reality the doctrine—that the value 
of money does not depend exclusively 
on the value of the commodity of 
which it is formed, but that it may be 
fixed at first, or raised above that value 
by the influence of government, or of 
public opinion, or of both combined. 
They allege, that government can give 
currency to articles, as money, above 
their real value, not from the exercise 
of despotic authority, but from ano- 
ther cause. The power of a govern- 
ment to select arbitrarily the material 
of its money, depends principally upon 
the frequency and amount of its deal- 
ings with individuals. On this prin- 
ciple, they account for the currency of 
inconvertible paper, and of what were 
called tokens, that is, silver stampt by 
government, as of a value considera- 
bly above the market value of the me- 
tal of which it was formed. They 
likewise appeal to the silver currency of 
this country at the end of theeighteenth 
and beginning of, the nineteenth cen- 
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turies, at which period the shil 
and sixpences passed without difficul- 
ye scruple for their nominal value, 
though their real value was very much. 
depreciated by their lightness. 

- Here, then, on this point, we have 
a fresh instance of contrariety of opi- 
— among mown Economists ; and 
each party appealing to facts in su 
port of his peculiar doctrine. There 
must be some fundamental error some- 
where in the discussion of the subject 
of the theory of money ; the two broad 
and directly opposite positions, that 
public authority can give currency to 
its money,—and that it cannot, cannot 
each rest on facts: one or other rust 
be erroneous, or there must be some 
modifications in the positions them- 
selves, and some peculiar and opera-~ 
tive circumstances connected with the 
facts, which ought to be taken into ac- 
count, but which are not. 

But can a nation itself invest with 
the character and uses of ‘money any 
article which does not possess real and 
exchangeable value as a commodity ? 
This question seems to require an ati= 
swer in the affirmative, from the evi- 
dence of the facts already stated ; for, 
by them, we perceive, that silver coin, 
worn down twenty or thirty per ‘cent 
in value, still retained all its powers 
as curreney in the interchange of 
goods. This fact, however, is repre- 
sented as not bearing so directly and 
powerfully on the question, as to de« 
cide it in the affirmative. ‘Those who 
embrace the ite opinion, contend 
that silver coin being only used ‘asa 
substitute for gold, where the ‘pay- 
ments are: small, its dimitiution of 
weight, while its exchangeable power 
remains the same, does not prove that 
custom or consent can invest money 
with more value than the market-. 
price of the article out of which it is 
formed, will warrant and support. If, 
they add, gold coin, much worn, ‘still 
were received for its original’ value, 
this would be a much more applicable 
and decisive fact. But, they appeal ‘to 
experience as witnessing, that when- 
ever and wherever gold coin has been 
much worn, it has ceased ‘to retain its 
nominal value. To this, a rejoinder 
is made, that as even gold coin is de- 
clared by law legally current, below 
its full weight, and’as it has’ often, 
and for a length’ of tite, passed by 
common consent for its full value, al. 
though weighing less than the law de- 
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ha greater value than 
metal of which it is composed bears in 
the market. 
_ Thus we perceive that the farther 
we enter into Political Economy, and 
the more. we extend our views of it, 
as it is taught by the most celebrated 
writers. <— subject, the ane nu- 
_and impressive are proofs 
and instances of diversity of opinion, 
~—each opinion supported by plausi- 
ble and ingenious app and ap- 
toincontestable and apparent- 
‘decisive facts. But the subject of 
will supply us with still more 
poser Pr this diversity of opinion. 
The doctrine of Hume is, that mo- 
nothing but the representative 
and commodities, and serves 
method of rating or estima- 
3 and he quotes what he 
wd observation . ‘ind Ana- 
Segeren, who never 
in his own country, that 
ver seemed to him of no 
use to the Greeks, but to assist them 
in 
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renders its transport easy, and on ac- 

count ‘ its divisibility and peewee 

tibility,) is wmniversally acceptable, 

and taken in exchange for any other 
} di ”? 


*¢ Tn all civilized nations,” says Adam 
nith, “money has become the univer- 
instrument of commerce, by the 
intervention of which of all 
kinds are bought and sold, or exchan- 
ged for one another.” 
Lord Lauderdale considers money 
as part of capital, and, conseq 


uently, 


iP 


as with capital in being use- 
ful proftable to man, from the cir~ 
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cumstance of its either supplanting a 
portion of labour, that would other- 
wise be performed by the hand of 
man, or of its auine a portion of 
labour, beyond the reach of the pow- 
ers of man to accomplish. 

Say observes, that money is em- 
ployed as a mere intermediate object 
of exchange between an object in 
session, and the object of desire ; it is 
not desired as an object of food—of 
household use—or of personal cover- 
ing, but for the purpose of re-sale, as 
it were, and re-exchange for some ob~ 
ject of utility, after having been ori- 
ginally received in exchange for one 
such already. Money is, therefore, 
not an object of consumption ; it passes 
the hands without sensible 

iminution or injury, and. may per- 
form its office equally well, whether 
its material be gold or silver, leather 
or paper. 

Ricardo, and some other writers, 
maintain, that the charges of obtain- 
ing the metal, wholly determine its 

ce or relative value, in exchange 

or all other commodities. 

Is money then to be regarded mere~ 
ly as counters, to rate and numerate 
commodities, and can it have no effect, 
either good or bad, as Hume main- 
tains, where it is in greater plenty, 
any more than as it. would make an 
alteration in a merchant's books, if, 
instead of the Arabian method of no-~ 
tation, which requires few charac- 
ters, he should make use of the Ro- 
man, which requires a t many? 
Hume allows this conclusion to be 
just, and indeed, it follows from the 
doctrine, that money serves only to 
rate and enumerate commodities ; and 
yet he adds, it is certain that, since 
the discovery of the mines in Ameri- 
ca, industry has increased in all the 
nations of Europe, except in the pos- 
sessors of those mines ; and this, he 
mere may be justly ascribed, amongst 
other reasons, to the increase of 
and silver. He then explains how 
this consequence follows; but it is 
not our present purpose to enter on, 
or examine his explanation. The re- 
mark, however, forces itself upon us, 
when contrasting his doctrine with his 
facts—that Hume’s love of paradox— 
which, to his credit, he seldom per- 
mitted to influence his Essays on Po- 
litical Economy—here breaks out. 

It is singular, that those who justly 
object to his definition of money, and 
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regard it as something more than a 
me gy ut gaceremnng gang 
modities, eontrovert his posi- 
tion, that an increase of money in- 
creases industry. 
The question, whether an increase 
is beneficial, injurious, or 
of social 


wealth, is united with another ques- 
tion, on which also there are different 
opinions—whether there be a known 
and fixed proposition between money 
and the commodities which it is to 
circulate. 

Sir W. Petty and Davenant thought 
that England required a quantity ~f 
currency equal to half the rent of Lr 
lands, the fourth of the rent of houses, 
the weekly expenses of the le, and 
the value of the fourth of all the com- 
modities exported. Cantillon was of 
opinion, that the money which circu- 
lates in Europe, is generally equal to 
at least half the produce of the soil, 
and, at the utmost, to two-thirds of 
that produce. Montesquieu thinks 
that the quantity of money is pretty 
nearly indifferent, because the rising 
and sinking of its value proportionates 
it to all wants. On ¢hiie-benach of the 
question, it is obvious, and it is surpri- 
sing it did not seem so to the authors 
just referred to, that all is vague con- 
jecture, and that it is a question of no 
reg or theoretical importance. 

et, how often in treatises on Politi- 
cal Economy, are the thoughts of the 
reader diverted from what is attain- 
able and important to such trifling in- 
vestigations. 

Smith perceived the vainness of 
such an inquiry ;. he says, “ It is per- 
haps impossible to determine the pro- 
portion which the money of any coun- 
try bears to the whole value of the an- 
nual produce circulated by means of 
it.” He adds, however, not very con- 
sistently with himself in other places, 
* that the circulating money must al- 
ways bear a very considerable propor- 
tion to that part of the produce, which 
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ustry- 
Accerding to his system, gold and 
silver are quite useless to the forma- 
tion, progress, and increase of wealth ; 
their plenty or scarcity is indifferent 
in themselves, and destitute of any 
influence on the wealth of nations, 
The increase of the quantity of gold 
and silver in Europe, and the increase 
of its manufactures and agri 


he adds, are two events which chou 
they have happened nearly about 
same times, yet have arisen from very 
different causes, and scarcely have any 
natural connexion with one another. 
How is this opinion reconcilable with 
what he states respecting the Scotch 
* banks?—by means of the cash accounta, 
which merchants keep with them, he 
asserts, and asserts truly, that every 
merchant can, without im 
carry on a greater trade than he other- 
wise could do ; and yet these cash ac- 
counts enable the merchant té extend 
his business solely by increasing the 
circulating medium of a country. His 
opinions on this subject are therefore 
contradictory. 

The doctrine, that an increased cire 
culating medium does not increase in- 
dustry, has lately been supported by 
an argument, at once at variance wi 
fact, and inconsistent with itself. -If 
an increase of money, it is alleged, 
does not increase price, it cannot in= 
crease industry and produce; if it 
does mt wd ice, the value a eon 
ney must i operation be di- 
minished, oe pet of can 
be no motive to increased industry and 
produce. We have put this argument 
in all its force of apparently strict and 
logical veeenngs as is, if we are 
not much mi n, a most illustra- 
tive instance of the manner in which 
questions on Political Economy are 
treated, even when close reasoning is 
aimed at.* pe 

It is natural to suppose, that, if 
increased industry does not flow 





® See Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, Chap. IIT. Sect 11. The former part 
-of the reply to Mr Hume’s doctrine is, if possible, still less deserving of the name of a 
demonstration, which, however, Mr Mill expressly calls it. ‘* This doctrine,” he-says, 


4¢ implies a want of clear ideas respecting production. The 
commodities 


agents of production are. the 


ies themselves, not the price of them. They are the food of the labourer, the 
tools and machinery with which he works, and the raw materials which he works ° 
These are not increased by the increase of money ; how then can there be more 
tion ? This is a demonstration that the conclusion is erroneous at which Hume has ar- 


rived.” 


” Here is assertion certainly, but no demonstration—and hege is also displayed an ignoe 
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38 
from increased money, when there 
is no increase in price, it would flow 
from it when there was an increase 
of price, since this branch of the ar- 
t, in fact, amounts to this— 
at the effect cannot exist where the 
cause is absent. The two branches of 
the argument, therefore, cannot co- 
exist—they must destroy each other. 
Tf increased industry is not produced 
by increased money, when increased 
money does not give rise to increased 
price, it is natural and fair to con- 
clude, that, when it does give rise to 
it, increased industry will follow. 

But a little reflection, as well as an 
appeal to facts, will convince us, that 
increased money stimulates industry, 
dass when no increase of price eae 

. Let us su a demand for 
an article which iS obtained by the 
rudest and simplest industry, and 
that the person who supplies this ar- 
ticle does not work more than eight 
hours a-day, because, in that time, he 
can obtain all of it that is needed. Let 
us next su that, from whatever 
cause, he finds he could sell one half 
more, if he had it ;—will not this in- 
duce him to work twelve hours in- 
stead of eight, even though the price 
of the article does not increase. This 

is often going on, and must 

ave been in operation in a striking 

manner, especially in all the little vil- 

lages which have risen to wealth by 
becoming sea-bathing quarters. 

But it will more frequently occur 
that this increased demand produces 
increased price for the article. In this 
case, it is alleged that industry and 
wealth cannot be increased, because 
increase in price is, in fact, diminu- 
tion in the value of money; and it 
can be no motive to industry to ob- 
tain one-and-sixpence, instead of one 
shilling, if the value of the former 
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sum, or its command in the market, is 
no greater than that of the latter sum. 
ere again is a fallacy and a vari- 
ance with fact. Increased demand pro- 
duces increased price ; increased price 
is, in fact, diminution in the value of 
money ; but, at first, the increased 
price, and diminution in the value of 
money, have reference solely to the 
article for which there is an increased 
demand ; and he who has this article 
to sell, getting more for it, at a time 
when money bears its former value 
with respect to other articles, is there- 
by enabled to purchase more of them, 
or, in other words, is richer. The fal- 
lacy lies in confounding the diminu- 
tion in the value of money, compared 
with one article which the labourer 
has to sell, with its general diminu- 
tion, compared not only with that, but 
also with all the articles he has to buy. 
If the diminution instantaneously, 
and in the same degree, extended it- 
self to the proportionate value of 
money, and all commodities, increa- 
sed price could be no stimulus to in- 
dustry ; because a person is not bene- 
fited by receiving two shillings where 
he used to receive one, if he has to 
pay two shillings where he used to 
pay one: but if, by increased demand 
for his goods, he receives two shil- 
lings instead of one, and, at the same 
time, purchases what he wants at the 
old price, an increased circulating me- 
dium must act as a stimulus to in- 
dustry, so long as men wish to be 
richer than they are. It is evident 
that the same operation and the same 
effects will occur when he becomes a 
urchaser: he is enabled to increasé 
emand and price; this stimulates 
the industry of others ; they in their 
turn exert the same influence ; but, 
at length, the increased circulating 
medium, having divided itself among 





rance of the mode in which money operates, as well as of one of the modes in which in- 
creased produce may arise. If a labourer works one hour more than usual in a day, on 
the same quantity of fuod, with the same tools and machinery, and on the same raw ma- 
terial, (on the sea, for instance, in fishing,)—will not there be more production, though 
the food, the tools, and machinery, and the raw material, are not increased. ‘* These are 
not increased by the increase of money.” This is begging the question, not demonstra- 


tion; this assertion is also contrary to fact ; 


a demand for more labourers is virtually, 


ahd in its consequences, a demand for more tools, food, machinery, and raw materials for 
them ; and what is increased demand, but an increased power to purchase ; or, in other 
words, an augmented quantity of money—and yet this is put forth as reasoning, by one 
who bears the character of a sound logician, and an excellent Political Economist, and 
who, seemingly from confidence in his logical powers, is fond of throwing his doctrines 
into the form of what he calls demonstration. 
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all the articles, and increased the pro- 
duce of them all, ceases to have any 
farther. effect ; but, till this takes 
place, it cannot be inefficient, and it 


only ceases to ite when the whole 
increase of articles is equivalent to the 
increase of the circulating medium. 
It must indeed be acknowledged, and 
it is proved by fact, that the increase 
of the circulating medium may be so 
rapid, or so great, as not to be attend- 
ed with a corresponding increase of 
industry. 

, We shall now turn from the theo- 
retical questions respecting money, to 
those which are of a practical nature 
and bearing ; and examine whether, 
so far as these are concernefl, the 
writings of Political Economists are 
more enlightened and safer guides 
than they have proved to be on the 
theoretical division of this interesting 
and important subject. 

The first practical question is, 
Whether the quality of unity ought 
to be reckoned among the requisites 
of money ;—in other words, whether 
gold or silver alone ought to be ad- 
mitted as money, or whether both 
these metals ought to be employed in- 
discriminately. The necessity of ha- 
ving silver to represent such small 
values as could not be represented by 
gold coin, except by making it too 
small, is obvious: the question is, 
whether the exchangeable rate of gold 

-and silver coin should be. fixed by 
law, or permitted to fluctuate as the 
market value of these two metals 
might happen to fluctuate ? 

e inconveniency of two metallic 
currencies was strongly pointed out 
by Locke ; and his opinion has been 
piactically followed by most govern- 
ments. On the continent, silver chief- 
ly a the functions of money, 
and gold is regarded as a merchan- 
dize. “ In England,” observes Smith, 
** gold was not considered as a legal 
tender for a long time after it was 
coined into money. The proportion 
between the values of gold and silver 
was not. fixed by a | public law or 
proclamation, but was left to be settled 
by the market.” In fact, it is only 
since the year 1728 that England has 
given currency to gold. Silver is a le- 
gal tender, to a certain amount, and, of 
course, below and up to that amount, 
it must be deemed and taken equiva- 

_ lent to the sum of gold in coin fixed 
’ by law, whatever be the relative mar- 
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ket prices of the two metals. All large 
payments are to be made in gold. ~ 

he question, whether one or two 
metals should be admitted as money, 
in all payments,.to whatever amount, 
is now almost universally decided by 
Political Economists in favour of the 
unity of the currency: but the de- 
pendent and meas wa question, 
whether silver or gold ought to be:the 
legal or governing coin, has not been 
settled, although it was much agita* 
ted a century ago, and lately, when © 
the mint-regulations of the silver coin 
were changed. The relative value of 
gold and silver, it is evident, will-be 
affected by the change, in the quanti- 
ty of both or either, in the great mars 
ket of the world ; and it) is equally 
plain, that that metal, the quantity 
of which, in this market, is most 
nearly stationary, ought to be select~ 
ed as the standard and regulating coin. 
But this preliminary question has not 
been satisfactorily solved ; chiefly be- 
cause it is not easy, when the tive 
value of two articles changes, to de- 
termine whether the ch is pro- 
duced by an alteration in the compa- 
rative supply of and demand for both, 
or whether an alteration in the sup- 
ply of, or of the demand for one, has 
produced the change in their relative 
value. Thus, if gold, instead of ex 
changing for sixteen times its weight 
of silver, exchanges for fourteen— 
this may. arise gery from silver be~ 
ing scarcer, an an more plentiful, 
or solely from gold being more plen- 
m silver being more 
scarce ; a single and identical effect, 
arising from one of two causes, or 
from the combination of two causes, 
puzzles Political Economists more than 
any other case in the practical appli- 
es vr their science. 

The famous questions respecting the 
alleged depreciation of the paper-cur- 
rency, the unfavourable state of the'ex- 
change, the fluctuations in the price of* 
corn and other commodities, besides 
many other questions which agitated 
this country within the last half cen- 
tury, afford proofs and illustrations of 
this position, and put it beyond.a doubt 
that Political Economists are not suf- 
ficiently attentive to that process, 
without attention to which, no science 
can be placed on a firm foundation; or 
advance with regular and steady. pro- 
gress towards perfection, not only in 
its theoretical doctrines, but also in 
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, whether 
the same end, or whether any one, or 
more, counteracts, in some degree, the 
effects of the remainder. 

But.as our object is not to give a 
complete enumeration of the practical 
points in which Political Economists 
areobscureand unsatisfactory, or where 

‘ contradict one another, we shall, 


money, paper . 
tion of the Bank of England paper, 
the foundation of the par of exchange, 
the. causes of its derangements from 
cate, or alterations in ee ee 
currency—questions which, wi 
in.the memory of our readers, have in- 
undated the country with treatises in- 
numerable, and most of which are still 
undecided—in support of our position, 
that Political Economy is very far re- 
moved from perfection, and that, in its 
present state, it can throw little light 
on any obscurity which may hang over 
any part of the circulating medium of 
a country, or its commerce, as affected 
by that circulating medium. 

Let us next inquire, whether, on 
other great and serious practical ques- 
tions, a nation will be conducted to 
those sary which = be most = 
its rea permanent advantage, by 

ing the path marked out by Po- 
AXitical Eeonorsists, or whether it will 
not rather be puzzled and distracted 
amidst the various paths which each 
party, with equal confidence, recom~- 
mends as leading directly and certain- 
ly to the public weal. 

Which trade, foreign or domestic, is 
most conducive to national wealth ? 

is question has often been put, and 

if duly considered, and the 

terms emplo ed accurately defined, it 
ought not to have remained long with- 
out a sati answer, it is still one 
f ew nm most contro- 
verted points itical Economy, as 
it is assuredly one of the mary dg 


tant. 
Some of the earliest writers on this 
science expressed themselves, without 
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hesitation, in favour of 

me anor | D’Avenant, Sir James 
teuart, Montesquieu, and Beccaria. 

The Economists were the first to lay 

it down as a maxim in Political Eco- 
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nomy, that, in Pe trade, there ‘is 
but an exchange of equal value for 
equal value, without loss or gain on 
either side, and that a nation cannot . 
have a more advan us trade than 
its home trade. Smith considers the 
home trade as most beneficial to na- 
tional wealth. It is worthy of notice, 
however, asan illustration of the vague- 
ness of reasoning on topics of Political 
Economy, that his opinion proceeds on 
reasons and facts directly op to 
those by which the Economists sup- 
port the same doctrine. It is also wor- 
thy of notice, that though Smith thinks 
it more advan for a country to 
consume the produce of its labour than 
to sell it abroad, yet he upholds the di-* 
rectly contrary doctrine when the ques- 
tion is of purchasing abroad: How 
can ases from foreign nations be 
made, if all the home produce is com 
sumed at home? and; as Ganihl per- 
tinently asks, “‘ If it be the interest of 
a nation to purchase from a foreign 
country when that country sells cheap- 
“ater: can — interest be —— 
ing to the foreign country, w 

it purchases dearer ?” What difference 
is there between purchasing cheap 
from a foreign country, and selling 
dear to that country ? 

Smith assigns the last place to the 
carrying trade, the capital of which, he 
says, is merely employed in replacing 
the capitals which support the labour 
of foreign countries. D’Avenant, on 
the contrary, is of opinion, that freight 
is not only the most politic, but the 
most national and most certain profit 
a country can possibly make by trade. 

The mercantile system of the Balance 
of Trade, as it is called, has little hold 
now even on many practical men, and 
has been long exploded by all enlight- 
ened Political Economists ; yet, very 
inconsistently, the sum total of exports 
and imports is appealed to, as a proof 
of the state of the foreign trade of a 
country ; and it is yet undecided whe- 
ther that trade flourishes most when 
the ex exceed the imports; or 


when the reverse takes place. 

These doubts and various opinions 
regarding the comparative national ad- 
vantages of the foreign, the home, and 
the carrying trade, and of the means of 
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g of the state of the forei requisite for the'acquisition and enjoy- 
a ay Beans Hann ment of social wealth is food—Are 
investigation'of the topieshad been en- Political Economists agreed on this 
tered on with. the proper previous es- ya pore ? anation to derive its 
tablishtment of peisiciples: and exact cod exclusively from its own soil and 
definition of terms, and with a tho- labour, or to p it from the soil 
sifting and application of facts. and labour of other countries? By no 
it Government to interfere with means. It-is only necessary to 
trade, domestic or foreign? Thisqués- to the discussions ing the 
tion, which, half.a'century ago, would Laws, to point out the uncertainty in 
have been generally answered in the which this question still remains—not 


affirmative, would, at. present, with 
some modifications and. tions, be 
answered in the negative. The system 
of prohibitions and bounties is nearly 
-atan end; it ed. on a narrow 
and false estimate of social wealth, and 
of the sources from which it springs, 
and of the causes which give it vigour 
and expansion. The objects which 
Governments had in view, when they 
established this system, went to em- 
ploy, and thereby to enrich, subjects 
preferable to strangers ; to prevent the 
export of the uabeacetils to make 
foreign arti bear the. principal 
weight of taxation ; to keep trade at 
home, because, whether subjects ob- 
tain for their money, good or bad, many 
or few articles, is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, the loss of one subjeet constitu- 
ting the gain of another ; to confine at 
home useful articles for the benefit of 
subjects ; to render a nation invulner- 
able and independentof its neighbours ; 
to depress rival nations, and prevent 
them depressing us ; and to foster com- 
merce in its infancy. 

Although it is now generally seen 
that many of these objects, if they 
could be obtained by the system pur- 
sued, would be hurtful instead of be- 
neficial to a nation, and that such of 
—_ eke: actually beneficial, must 

sought for by directly opposite me- 
thods, yet the ieliemnes a the system 
itself still lingers not only among Go- 
vernments, influencing their conduct, 

‘but also among many writers of note 

on Political Economy. 
| It is still deemed by many necessary 
to rival nations, or at least to 
cut t off from a competition with 
us in our own market, and to support 
the monopoly by them, so far as it may 
render a snr invulnerable and in- 
dependent of its neighbours, by crea- 
‘supplies and markets for it with- 

in itsewn bosom. . - 
: The grand object of Political Econo- 
my is social wealth- indispensable 

-» Vox. XVI. 


only the general question, but thé 
ne as it respects’ Britain under 
the circumstances in which ‘she ‘is 
placed.” t Igo! ' 
If foreign corn is freely and at all 
times admitted into a country, it must 
depress the agriculture of that coun- 
try, and thus not only derange the ap- 
plication of its labour and capital, and 
make its Maske a pr endl = also 
render it t on other and: pro- 
bably hostile countries for the first ne- 
ones of life. Such when: ene y 
of the arguments brought forw 
those who object to the free and-unli- 
mited importation of foreign corn. 
They admit, at least most of them do, 
the general principle, that it is for the 
genuine and permanent interest of a 
nation to purchase wherever it can at 
the cheapest rate ; but the’ principle, 
they contend, must, so far as relates 
to corn, bend, to the more imperative 
and essential principle of self-preser- 
vation. 
To this it is replied, that interest has 
operated, and always will operate, even 
in the midst of home scarcity or ‘hosti- 
lity ; that those who can give the high- 
est price for corn, wil] draw it to them- 
selyes, as assuredly as water will flow 
into a lower level; that. that nation 
will be able to give the highest price, 
which, in all its commercial transac 
tious, acts uniformly on the principle 
of selling at the highest market, and 
buying at the cheapest, because, by so 
doing, it will increase its wealth, and 


thus be enabled, when n » to 
give the highest price for cok, wih 
of course, will always render it the in- 
terest of foreign nations to send it what- 
ever A apie id if bah 
Such are the arguments on 
side; but in this, as in all disputed 
di Aompatud trate ty the test ‘f 
and indi . the test 
which these arguments may be tried, 
apd their sow or unsoundness 
ascertained. al Economy, it 
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must be acknowledged, has not been to see how it is met by those who are 
attention and reference to thesétruths; who contend, that in all instances and 
nor have they been unfolded and laid circumstances, it is for the general 


down in the manner they ought to 
have been. They must indeed be 
drawn from a comprehensive and care+ 
ful examination of facts; but after 
being thus established, they are indis- 
pensably as the first steps 
that can lead us, by a plain and regu- 
lar path, to the object in view. 

On this subject of the free importa- 
tion of foreign corn, as on most other 
disputed practical points of Political 

my, not only are the arguments 
at variance, but the facts appealed to 
are ed by each party as decisive- 
ly and exclusively establishing their 
own peculiar doctrine: But the course 
and tendency of nature and her laws 
are uniform and constant. In phy- 
sics, no phi her would admit fot 
a moment, much less assert, that facts 
are so much at variance with one an- 
other as to establish two opposite 
laws. And we may be ts that 
man—equally the creature and the 
subject of nature, with inanimate mat- 
ter—cannot possibly exhibit, in any- 
thing he does or suffers, either in his 
individual or social character, such a 
stumbling-block, not only to all rea- 
soning, but to all action, as facts real- 
ly-at variance with one another, and 
tending to establish directly opposite 
principles. 

We have already remarked, that the 
question respecting the free importa- 
tion of corn has given rise to much in- 
conclusive and unsatisfactory discus- 
sion ; not only on the general princi- 

le, but also on that principle, modi- 

ed as it is supposed to be by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Britain. 
_ The advocates for the restriction of 
importation maintain that their cause 
is truch strengthened, as it relates to 
Britain. This country is highly taxed ; 
‘these taxes cannot be paid unless by 
the consumers ; but the consumer will 
be enabled to avoid payment of those 
which the grower of corn has hitherto 
made him pay, in the shape of the in- 
‘creased price of that article, if foreign 
corn, is ly imported ; because fo- 
feign corn being grown in countries 


Not taxed so highly as Britain, can be 
' ‘This is the strong case of the oppo- 
‘nents of a free in corn. Does 
the stadent in Political Economy wish 


good ; and that Britain, even as 
eorn, and under the pressure of her 
unprecedented taxation, does not form 
an exception to their favourite doc- 
trine? 

ah is a question of the highest 

ctical consequences. No person 
She is‘a seat aaa enlightened friend 
to his country—who even proposes a 
clear and comprehensive view of his 
own individual interest-—would wish 
to see foreign corn freely imported into 
Britain, if by this measure the lands 
owners, farmers, and peasantry, would 
be ruined or thrown out of employs 
ment, and the land left uncultivated. 
And yet we are afraid if he peruses'the 
statements and arguments of both 
parties, he will rise from the investi- 
gation as little satisfied on this as on 
too many other per of Political 
Economy. He will perceive that the 
opponents of a free trade in corn, un- 
der the circumstances of Britain, make 
out their case by statements and argu- 
ments which rather puzzle than con- 
vince him, in which he cannot help 
suspecting, though he cannot clearly 
reeive, that there is some flaw. If 
e then turn to the perusal of the wri- 
tings of those who advocate a free 
trade in corn, even under the circum- 
stances of Britain, he will find much 
that is sound and strong in support of 
the general principle of a free trade ; 
perhaps not a little that tends to per+ 
suade him that this principle ought to 
be extended to corn as well as other 
articles ; but very little that applies to 
the question as it respects the peculiar 
circumstances of Britain, highly taxed, 
and now long accustomed to a regula- 
ted importation of corn. 

Here we perceive another cause and 
source of the unsatisfactory nature ‘of 
investigations on Political Economy, 
as they are generally conducted. In 
a subsequent essay we shall enter fully 
and minutely into the nature and con- 
sequences of these ; but in this place 
‘we may briefly state, that, for a long 
time, general principles were almost 
entirely overlooked or objected to’ as 
inapplicable and mischievous in Poli+ 
tical Economy ; and that at present 
they are laid down in too peremptory 
a manner, and with too a and 
exclusive power. Cases ¢ertainly’oc- 
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cur which at least. seem to be excep- everything. is subordinate—that. of 
dans tac dliecageand. hase wen bring preserving national independence ;-~, 
forward these cases,,who are probably they even go farther, and.. 
advocates for the general principle, that our commerce and wealth are 
will not be driven from their pointsim- greater now than they would. have 
ply:by the establishment of the general Pech without these lawn and that they, 
; they require a most precise are greater by the operation of these, 
t i of the particular laws. 31 i sy 
case, and a that it is, when On.the side of the question, 
viewed in all its bearings and couse~ it is 


quences, not.an exception to the ge- 
neral principle, but an illustration and 
confirmation of it. This is not done ; 
and the student in Political Economy, 
after he has advanced, as he conceives, 
so far in the study as to have esta- 
blished to his satisfaction and convic- 
tion certain general principles, finds 
his faith in them shaken; when he 
wishes and endeavours to apply them 
to.particular cases; whereas, did the 
writers on Political Economy examine 

cases most strictly and fully, and 
draw their general principles from 
them, at least as oh he from more 
simple and less refractory cases, the 
student in this science would not be 
so much puzzled, disturbed, and re- 
tarded, and the science itself would 
advance with more regular and steady 
progress. 

The navigation laws present another 
stumbling~block to the student in Po- 
litical: Economy, which he in vain will 
expect to be removed from his course 
by perusing what has been written on 
the subject. Indeed, in defence of 
them he encounters an appeal to an 
alleged fact, which cannot well be ap-~ 
pealed to in the case of the Corn 
Trade. It can hardly be said that 
Britain has flourished in consequence 
of her corn laws, when we reflect, on 
the one part, on the extreme high 
prices which corn has borne within 
these few years, and the effect thus 
produced on the condition of all but 
the growers of corn ; and, on the other 
part, on the very low prices following 
so soon after the high prices, and 
the ruinous effects thus produced on 
the owners and cultivators of land. 

the supporters of the navi- 

gation laws appeal to the flourishing 
state of the commerce and navy of 
Britain, since they were passed, and 
regard this as a. sufficient proof that, 
} see ee laws may ieroneseneay 
inciple of buying at the cheapest 
matheta-this principle, in this parti- 
cular. case,,is deviated from, solely in 
order to follow a principle to which 


reign navigation could be had cheaper. 
Next, the frequent delay of waiting 
for native opportunity ; the. extra de 
lay, risk, damage of goods, and. loss 
of interest of money upon the invest~ 
ment at stake, whenever ihe laws ren¢ 
der the vogage unnecessarily circuit, 
ous. Lastly, the check to the increase 
of trade, (either in the way of:sale, 
purchase, or agency,) which often. oc« 
curs from one or other of these ob- 
stacles.” me 
Still the question is undecided :, but 
is it so, because it admits of no posi- 
tive and unequivocal decision, or bes 
cause it is not argued in a proper man= 
ner? It is difficult to believe that.the 
former is the case. Considering these 
laws simply and exclusively.as, they 
affect our wealth, and contravene.or 
coincide with the general principle of 
buying at the cheapest market,) it 
might be supposed that this tendeney 
could be satisfactorily determined and 
appreciated: yet it is not so, ior, the 
advocates for these laws maintain,.as 
we have already remarked, that they 
have benefited commerce, not.merely 
in an indirect.manner, by preserving 
our superiority at sea, and rendering 
our sailors more expert and numerous . 
than they otherwise would have been; . 
but also by their direct operation. The 
adversaries of these laws deny this;:so 
that we perceive, that, setting sadatie 
consideration of the question,as, one of 
political security or expediency, and 
viewing it only as a question-of Politi- 
cal Fconomy—it is one in which there 
are opposite opinions, neither of which 
are yet either founded on a solid ha- 
sis, or proved to be utterly without 
foundation ; and yet the question, in 
its simplest form, as. one of Political 
Economy, cannot contain within itself 
insurmountable difficulties ;, a science 
that has for its object to determine 
what social wealth is—what uature 
supplies towards it, and what man— 
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ed iu: a more comprehensive manner, 
it will be found that even the political 
security and expediency of these laws 
resolves itself into a of Politi- 
cal Economy, since this science, embra- 
cing all that relates to social wealth, 
Fe es a at ea ra of all 
those ineasures which, affecting natu- 
ral and i ndence, must 
affect wealth. The 
i the Navigation Laws, there- 
tore, taken in its largest sense, is mere- 
ly a question of Political Economy ; 
sud suiafoctery solution of which, wo 
i ution of which, we 
shall in vain look to the writings of 
Political Economists, whether these 
confine themselves to general princi- 
ples or appeal to facts. 
. “The discussions on the subject of the 
avigation and Corn Laws have been 
numerous: the difficulties which beset 
these questions are universally acknow- 
ledged to be great. Much difference 
of opinion regarding them still exists. 
Looseness of reasoning, and facts of 
equivocal tendency, obtrude themselves 
on all those who, having formed no 
opinion, are desirous to make up their 
minds on the subject. ‘These things 
create prejudices against Political Eco- 
nomy ; but how much are these pre- 
a ent by the discussions 
on Poor Laws—a subject which 
seems not more effectually to puzzle 
Political Economists, than it resists all 
the practical attempts of Government ! 
. As the question of the Navigation 
Laws is regarded as made up of con- 
siderations of political capilianan as 
ool as of oe that affect — 
th—so uestion respecting the 
Poor. Laws, and the support of the 
poor, is generally represented as made 
up of moral considerations as well as of 
these that are peculiar to Political Eco- 
nomy; and thus the difficulty and 
obscurity which surround the ques- 
tion have been greatly increased and 
strengthened. He who, by reading a 
diseussion respecting it, in which it is 
treated: simply as a dry point of Poli- 
tical Economy, is thereby convinced 
that the Poor Laws act in the most 
hostile manner against social wealth, 


_ and even against the pecuniary interest 
obtheee whom reid 


it is their object to re- 


lieve—is most. y shaken in. his 


probabl 
eonvietion, when +he afterwards reads 


truth is connected, \ 
ly, so all that really benefits mankind, 
is connected—is this—that Political 
Economy treats of the wealth of na- 
tions as a paramount and exclusive 
object. This objection is most strong- 
ly argued, and brought most promi- 
nently forward, when the question:re- 

arding the support of the Pvor and 

e Poor Laws is discussed ; and. we 
think, that after all that has been 
written on the subject, there is still 
wanting the clear and full evidence, 
that Political Economy is not a cold,un- 
feeling, and worldly science, and that 
the conclusions to which the science 
leads.on the subject of the poor, are 
the conclusions of comprehensive and 
enlightened benevolence. 

The question respecting population, 
as it is treated by Mr Malthus and his 
opponents, is another which we think 
is still open to discussion ; it certainly 
is not treated by Mr Malthus in either 
a logical or philosophical method, and 
his fundamental principle of counter- 
acting proportions in the rate of in- 
crease of the means of subsistence, and 
in the rate of increase of population, 
cannot be maintained ; if this princi- 
ple had been given as a conjectural 
one, or as one not forming the basis of 
his reasonings, it might have,been 
abandoned by the author, without im- 
peaching his powers as a logician. and 
philosopher ; and his theory may be 
maintained after its abandonment: but 
it is then not the theory of Mr Mal- 
thus. 

On the other hand, his theory. has 
been attacked in a loose and d a- 
tory manner ; or, where facts and rea- 
soning have been employed, the facts 
have been irrelevant and indecisive, 
and the reasoning, if founded. upon 
them, necessarily unsatisfactory, and 
if proceeding on applicable facts; for 
the most part loose and unsound... All 
except strong partizans, agree that the 
question, whether regarded as merely 
speculative, or such as ought to regu- 
late the practice, not only of indivi- 
duals, but also of governments, accord- 


ine 
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hich it is solved 

@ complete answer. 
(There are fener om in Po» 
litical Economy of ‘great practical: in- 
—_ nese on which there 
is es~ 
yeh a sitenetiieeats 
ional Debt, the Sinking Fund, &c. 
Andifa wishes to satisfy himselt 
on any of these——if he wishes to learn, 
for instance, on whom taxes ultimately 
and really fall—out of what fund they 
are what, in fact, is the amount 
of the burden they inflict—what kind 
of taxes produce the most in the Ex- 
chequer, with the least loss and grie- 
vance to individuals: If he wishes to 
make up his mind on the subject of 
the National Debt, and to satisfy him- 
self whether it is a piece of unmixed 
evil, or whether, as ‘some maintain, it 
is no evil, or an evil mixed with, and 
ent of good—if he wishes to 
the real nature and operation of a 
Fund, and whether, under 
— circumstances, it may not be dis- 
advan to social wealth, he will, 
indeed, find no want of treatises on 
these subjects ; but if he really wishes 
to arrive at the truth, and applies him- 
self to the study of these topics, with a 
mind ienpartial. and able to determine, 
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and, at the same fime, not to be con- 


vinced, except by numerous»relevant 
prcebmararsenea cera ro 


finition of sony rly. aha 
to—he will rise from 
and perplexed, rather than \tatisfied 
and convinced. 
Are there difficulties, cbecuritiesyand 
ane in Political 
Economy a subject'so refractory 
that it will not: yield to the-power of 
the human mind—so deep, that: no 
line of intellect can fathom it—so high, 
that it is the reach of man, 
whom it concerns, and from whose 
worldly interests it derives its being? 
cage ere — ~ af- 
ter display w we have given 
of the various conflicting opinions that 
are entertained on some of its: most 
fundamental and wee topics. - 
In our next Essay, t sf We 
shall inquire whether Political Eco- 
nomy may not be reduced to a science, 
‘that is, whether it may not be found- 
ed on general principles derived from 
fest, ca dheutiads founded, whether 
it may not be employed as a practical 
science, of the highest importance and 
utility to the social interests off sen. 





POSTHUMOUS LETTERS OF CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 
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Tuawnxs for your iemgriitietions ; : 
and take mine in return, on your ha- 
ving escaped free with life, and, what 
is more important ‘still, without disfi- 
gurement. Really, to see a man, in 
these times, go through ten years’ ser- 
vice u —Talavera, Busaco, 
Salamanca, and Waterloo ; 
duels, bye skirmishes, and occasional 

out of window ; might almost 
one.a believer in “« The Special 
Grace,” or the Mussulman doctrine of 


mn. 

Your kind pa met me at Fal- 
mouth, where I. ; from a pilot- 
boat, on the 14th, after contending 
‘thirty a sea such a gale as the 
Pram a t have given 
up for whe var One whole night 

. werhad of it, and best part of twodays, 
with. masts struck, top-gallant 
away, hatches battened 


— down, den-lighs tin, boats 
iu gone, 


except a few that 


Medhurst, 1810. ~ 

we lashed across the deck, to avoid 
a ote ae nr 
masts groanin creaking, 
straining, as nde’ inclined, if the 
hubbub lasted, to make away orl 
their companions. 
Never was 20 frightened before in 
gh tear emir perme 

my having lately become “‘ mo- 
nied’ in the gusset of theraihityS 
trifle of a sea took us; beat in all:the 
quarter boards on our weather side ; 
and carried away six water casks, and 
four pigs, besides the cook-house, the 
cook in it, and the binnacle. » It was 
night—dark as pitch, and raining. So 
black, that the man atthe helm could 
not ‘have seen shore if :his bowsprit- 
ee eee at ligtaoaes 
Siar u eatligh: tenge-aiee ladies: 
‘ a@ minute ew 
— interminable —— of white 


oun te cajaghae-a the casks, gerd 2 











next; to be sunk down into a cursed 
‘bottomless black chasm, with the wa- 
tery’on three sides at least of him, 
above the pitch of his top-gallant yard, 
the whole bed of sea, in the ordin 


course of fluids coming to their level, 


“to close fifty feet over his head 
‘the next half second. 

And then, in the midst of the pro- 
vo) darkness, which hides the ex- 
tent of danger, and enables you 
wwdjand two hendred:per cont toit, 
arises'a vast array of multifarious clat- 
ters; to terrify who don’t know 
anna import, and those who - aw 

y is suggested by the livel 
rattling of the thunder, dhe pelting of 
the ‘ram, and the hoarse roar of the 
wind in the rigging. Next, you be- 
come interested in the rending and 
shivering of sails, the rocking and 

ueaking of — and masts, the 
ing and hiccuping of pumps, 

and the frequent crashes of “ some- 
thing e !’—expecting the next 
thing that *‘ goes” tobe yourself. The 
lighter accompaniments consisting, 
chiefly, in a perpetual rush of boiling 
water'under your bow, and the blow- 


of a score of grampuses (whe are 
eee wat for you) in it ; these 
last ers (doubtless the original 


tritons) spouting, and committing all 

kinds of singeries in their hilarity ; 

obviously ‘esteeming it a mistake of 

Providence ‘that it should not be a 
always! 





in his bed. Many :part by corro- 
ry sublimate and aha who 
would live on if they were bound to 


use the knife. ‘There are obstacles to 
the application of the “ bare bodkin” 
more than the high-souled Hamlet 
could descend to think of; and, for 
myself, if I were going to be drowned, 
I confess I should like to meet my fate 
in quiet water. : 

But here I am, my friend, on shore ; 
every thought of danger (and of wa. . 
ter) over ; master of myself, ten years 
of life and youth, and a hundred thou- 
sand pounds of fortune that I never 
hoped for. Your letter is most wel- 
For excuses, let them trouble 
neither of us. A lapse of intercourse 
is’ not necessarily a breach of friend- 
ship ; and, if it were, the act that 
made the lapse was mine. “ Man 
proposes,” as somebody says, “ and 
God disposes ;”—few sublunary re- 
solves can stand against the force of 
circumstances. I took my course seven 
years since—at least I think so—not 
as a man who was without friends, 
but like a man who wished to kee 
them. When the sheet-anchor coul 
not hold my vessel, it was as well to 
drive, and keep the kedge on board. 
Fools “‘ try” their friends, and lose 
them—pressing on a toy of glass, as 
though it were a rock of adamant. 
They forget the very first condition 
upon which they hold the feeling they 
are trusting to; void the lease, and 

et marvel when the lord enters for 
of covenant. A man must pe- 
rish—this is an arrangement in nature 
—before he can be regretted. The 
tragic poet dares not, for all Parpassus, 
save his hero in the last scene. You 
are mistaken, and you do me injustice, 
when you say, that I had no “ friend’”’ 
(at the time you refer to) but yourself. 
I tell you, that at the very moment 
when, upon deliberation, I ‘‘ took ser~ 
vice” as a private soldier—an agtof 
which I am more proud than of ang I 
ever performed in my whole life !—at 


that very moment I had @ letter in my 
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hand from a wom bless her ! 
—She''was the » of an officer 
hom I had once served, and she sus- 
ected my condition—entreating me, 
~terms which 'T’can never forget, 
I will not quote them, to share 
means (and they were slight ones) 
embarrassments were over. If 
ip could have helped me, Hea~ 
ven knows! heré it was in its most 
le form. But there is a princi- 
of re-action, among the first ordi- 
nances of nature, which makes it im- 
possible to profit by such an offer. It 
seemed a jewel, the thing that was 
held out to me; but, had I grasped, 
it would have turned to ashes in my 
hand. I was famishing, and cool water 
stood at my lips ;, but it would have 
fled and mocked me, had [I sought to 
taste it. Here lies no failure ; for, on 
the point, there is no power in the 
will of the proposing individual ; the 
obstacle, which is insurmountable, is 
a parcel of the very system under which 
webreathe. ‘The precise qualities which 
a man offers of assistance, are 
those (nine times in ten) he would 
sacrifice by accepting it. 

Few people will give away, even 
their money, to a crouching coward— 
a dependant—a hanger-on ; and yet 
what else than these can he be who 
consents to live upon the bounty of 
another? The romantic generosity of 
Mrs “s character was excited by 
what she took to be a corresponding 
principle of chivalry in mine. She 
would have savéd a man, (she guessed 
from’ death,) whom certain qualities, 
which she’ liked, went to endanger ; 
and forgot to think of the folly which 
hail brought him into peril, in surprise 
atthe unshrinking obduracy with 
which he stood to meet it. Why, you 
see, a man’s very vanity, ina situation 
like this, leaves him no choice but to 
be’cut up and devoured. From the 
moment that I listened to a thought 
of safety, I ceased to be the hero that 
the took me for. I should have 
been absolutely an impostor if I had 
accepted her offer ; for, the very in- 
stant that I even paused upon it, it 
became the property of somebody else, 
You must be burned—there is no help 
for it—if you wish to be a martyr. 
You must die (though it is unplea- 
sant) before your name can be embla- 
zoned on your tomb. I desire to wrong 
no man’s 


feeling ; but the course 
commpihin"@t ‘a Che “courié which T 
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“oy ala gh de. 


and a gentleman of worship! . I-went 
forth asa sold and purchased. slave 
and, Mameluke like, I have 
as a chief and a conqueror. Charles 
Edwards—(‘* rogue Wellborn!” 
* Lord” of the manor of Medhurst? 
and the “lance- ” hath two 
bankers ;—the “ 


ts/”— , epbbacte 
Come to me, if possible, for Tam 
full of business ;. and my head might 
be in a better condition for transact/ 
ing it. People wlio inherit fortunes 
from their fathers, never even at 
the real advantages of wealth. You 
never got a true feeling of the deli+ 
ciousness of having money—no, not 
even from seeing half your a¢quaint~ 


ances go without it... But, for me! T 
am just bursting as from darkness in« 
to the broad blaze of sunshine—from 
ndage into freedom uncontrolled— 
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of 
pe) ney ieee pag yo 
himself, the enfant guté of fo~ 
ents, 


iH 
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Mapisiged tale, who had his choice 
to, be dor married, I cried, 
“ Drive. on the cart !”—it was cheaper 


to starve than (on such terms) to earn 
the money! But now—when I have 
have it—as 


. the money, 
only it becomes worth having—with- 


out the earning !—when I have it ho- 
nourably too, and conscientiously—in 


_ my own undoubted right! no ki 


igy of ninety to break in upon 
leisure, with fables of ca- 
t, plunder, ey desertion ! ne 

ife, even t oung. 
beautiful, made bold by oma 
able settlement, to hint that my ex~ 
travagancies, or infidelities, are com- 
tS ee ot 
e splendour—the 
—that all my life I have 
irsting for, are mine! Nota 
that I have dreamed of 
a a “ local habitation,” ae 
accomplishment! Not a light 
but, now seems feasible, fitting — 
umpogssessed, because I may pos- 
it. when I will. How many a 
have I adored—and fied from 
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done in the past, but the right shall 
be mine to do now for the future. I 
will seek for no combat with any man 


alive ; but it shall go hard, if, with 
some, I have not the benefit of a vic- 


tory. 

And this seems very heroical, all of 
it, and very foolish, when I meant to 
be in the best humour in the world? 
But the fact is, I have had a touch or 
two of the piquant here—my recollec- 
tion just a little stirred up—since my 
arrival. I came to England, prepared 
to be pleased at all points. Home 
shews delightfully, to the imagina- 
tion at least, after six years’ absence. 
And then there was the white bread 
in the hotels of Falmouth, and its 
blue-eyed Saxon beauties—and the in- 
comparable fresh butter—and the 
cream !—TI felt my heart cleave to my 
country the moment I sat down to 
breakfast. So I saddled at once, find- 
ing my cavalry Sin et. sauf, (which I 
had shipped from Figuera a week be- 
fore me,) and rode at a round rate 
through Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
Somerset, ing, as “< 2 
was “thrust upon me,” to lose no 
time in taking possession of it; but, 
when I got to Bath, an idea struck 
me—it was for the first time—that 
Sir Walter Beauvoir—(my grandfa- 
ther’s executor)—that it might not be 
pleasant, under all “‘ existing circum- 
stances,” for me to have to introduce 
myself to the worthy Baronet, 

We had not been always strangers, 
in times past, the Beauvoir family, 
and your very devoted servant ; and 
there had been a cessation of usual at- 
tention to him, at a certain time when 
peg he was not acting so cautious- 
? preetioce go have done. Whether 

i my own merits, or their 
** friendship, ’ I wrote a formal letter 
of announcement, covered al) over 
with family arms and black vey and 
ont it forward by a courier, 
to Sir Walter ; which done, Iagain 
10 
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put on, with as much speed as I could 

taste, wishing po ace 4 pone 

sible, at’‘my property; ut being 
yA the owner of it. 

IT got to Medhurst before my mes- 
senger; but found myself already cried 
at the very Market-cross! I had 
been hatching devices all' the way, to 
know what people thought about me. 
I might have spared myself the pains. 
Mest of my grandfather’s tenants held’ 
beneficial leases ; and their ‘‘ prophe- 
tic souls” were on the qui vive. My 
“ listing for a horse soldier,” and 
“ going off with the Major’s lady” — 
the whole history was afield, with ad- 
ditions, alterations, and exaggerations. 
I sent for a hair-dresser, and had it 
all (without asking) in five minutes. 
My father’s unreasonable postpone- 
ment gave some offence; my most~ 
to-be-lamented succession still more. 
I was to make a lio of the ma- 
nor-house in a fortnight ; and to get 
rid of the last acre in a year. 

Next day, I sent my own servant 
to Beauvoir, with a note, setting forth 
my arrival, and requesting an inter- 
view.” Signor José wore his foreign 

« livery, red Montero cap ; and de- 

;; upon a very curious Spanish 

that I have brought over with 
me, with half the population of Med- 
hurst at his heels: In truth, the 
horse—you shall see him when we 
meet— cn neues oe eo Murat 
in person! Nowhi curbed- 
up festive English jade, that you 
thrust spurs into, and, when he flinch- 
es;'call it spirit ; but a beast that will 
eat of his master’s bread, and drink of 
his’ cup; never felt a spur in all his 
= and knows “eo and halters 
only by rt. On rmation !— 
(ni ence shall wre affidavit of 
it)—he is very steed—the real 
Rabican—sung of by Ariosto—who 
cheats the sand of his shadow, and on 
the snow leaves no mark of his foot- 
step! Who was tten of the flame, 
and of the wind! Who might pace 
dry-shod upon the sea ; make his ¢rof- 
toir of a zephyr; ‘and for speed !—TI 
forget the rest of the poetry ; but I 
know I bought the animal when he 
was a colt, and have pampered him 
ever’since, till he is as flect as a roe- 
buck, and as fierce, in any hands but 


my as'a three-days-taken tiger. 
and Hoon brought this inestimable 


quadrujied back, with an answer to 
my letter, and with so many clowns’ 
Vor. XVI. 


in admiration of his that I 
was fain to command the of 
his stable door.  <° | - Poe 

Sir Walter’s: communication was 


got by going to ‘war with These 
Beauvoirs are of your de coterie—= 
your people of real caste ”-and 
* tone ”—(that is, your people who, 
singly, would be hunted down as owls 
and bedlamites ; but who, as a‘ set,” 
have m to make their joint- 
stock im ce imposing.) I sus- 
pected the reception that I should 
meet from them ; and I waited upon 
good Sir Walter without my scabbard. 
There is a in some old book— 
‘* How to avoid being tossed by a mad 
bull.” And the instruction given is— 
“ Toss him !” the experiment 
upon the first coxcomb who fancies 
that you are his inferior ;—charge first; 
and give him to understand reundly 
that you fancy he ewe Be 
supercilious with «© important” - 
caitiffs, and most punctual be your 
attention to the matter be me 3 but 
let no temptation prevail with you to 
touch on any piven gc gona p= it, © 
In business all men are eq “The 
casting of an account knows no dis« - 
tinction of persons. But remember; 
that he (whoever he is) stands‘a baba 
bler, convict, who utters one word — 
pours ties np sum total of it. Get 
an ation about the weather, you 
reply with some—“ Thirteen and nine- 
pence!” and your interlocutor is dead. 
A syllable de trop will enable you to 


decline ‘ communication,” 
where no @ ch to such a state was 
ever intended.. Poor Sir Walter came 


down, prow } ders very muzzle, to 

repress “* familiarity’ on my part; 

but T found him J ty of “ famili- 

arity” himself, made him bear the 

nalty of it, before six sentences had 

n exchanged between us. 

“‘ The late gales”’—there was no - 

‘* Happy to see me at Beauvoir!” 

«* The late had rendered my pas- 
sage from the continent difficult ?” 

“ Tt had not been pleasant.” —This: 
came after we were seated ; and-after 
a salutation such as might pass be« 
tween the automaton chess-player and. 
the ghost in Don A wg 








I had received letters, of course, 
from Mr Dupuis? is 
.“ At Figuera, to the 30th ult.”— 
Followed by a long pause, which I did 
not move oor oii, Dupuis is 
m! t 5 
Ce in Edens” 
in a tone of condescension this. and 
dignified feeling, which made me think 
that the Lord had delivered the speak- 
er into my hands—“ The late Mr 
Charlton Edwards, I was perhaps 
aware, he (Sir W. B.) had much re- 
spected ?” (I was aware, Robert, that 
it was very inconvenient for a gentle- 
man to speek and not be answered ; 
but, as this observation needed no re- 
ply. I made — except a look of po- 
*‘ That sentiment alone ””—here a 
little hesitation, occasioned by my 
omitting such an opportunity to pro- 
test—“‘ that sentiment alone had in- 
duced him to take upon himself the 
somewhat laborious duty of an execu- 
tor. There was a legacy of five hun- 
dred pounds attached to the office ; 
but,”—(this was the coup that was to 
annihilate me)—“‘ that—remembrance 
—he should desire to be excused from 
ti "4 
As six cards at least more, in the 
potential way, were coming, I trump- 
ed the suit at once.—‘ In that case, 
the sum would pass to any charity 
which he (Sir Walter) might be dis- 
posed to favour ; and I would endea- 
vour to add something which should 
be worthy to accompany so munificent 
a donation.”—-This reply, not even 
pointed with contempt at his thinking 
to overwhelm me by giving up five 
hundred pounds that I knew he did 
not want—(had it been ten thousand, 
with all the family consequence, I had 
trembled for my patrimony )—this re- 
ply, given without the movement of 
a single muscle, carried us straight to 
reading “ the will;” during which 
operation, the Baronet’s temper was 
orice or twice nearly overcome by the 
irreverent neighing of my Spanish 
steeds, who enged all comers, from 
under the window. Wedid get through, 
however—temper, gravity, and all— 
and, Mr Dupuis being summoned, 
Sir Walter and I formally took leave 
of each other ;—I, on my part, toler- 
ably well satisfied that I had waived 
no dignity in our brief conference, but 


ali se why a map, who cer- 
tainly, disliked me, should have cho« 
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sen to act. as my executor ; and he,.as 
somewhat disconcerted 


I 
(though I never guessed with whit 
a 


t cause srt og remy. ene 
in my Sahara and habits of acting 
and thinking. 

My grandfather has left me every- 
on 3 and (with all his eccentrici- 
ties, he had spirit and taste,) his last 
order was, that Monckton Manor 
should be kept, to my arrival, just as 
he himself had lived in it. It would 
be nonsense to talk of feeling any deep 
regret for the death of a man what I 
scarcely ever saw ; but—I am not quite 
ungrateful—if half his money would 
bring him to life again, he should 
have it. As the case stands, however, 
I get a diamond, you see, not only 
— polished, but ready set to my 
hand, and had nothing to do when 
I arrived here, but walk straight into 
the well-ordered mansion of my fore- 
fathers—from the which imagine me 
writing, just now, to bid you welcome ! 
So despotic, that not a mouse, if I list 
be silent, dares raise his voice within 
three stories of me ! Conceive me, sole 
master; and disposing of all, in. the 
very last house of all the world in .. 
which I ever looked to dispose of any- 
thing! Sitting in a small room, more 
stocked with roses than with books, 
which takes rank as “‘ The Library.” 
Before a buhl-table, at a long narrow 
Gothic window—people did not care 
for too much light, even before there 
was a tax upon it—really extant, I 
believe, (the window,) since the days 
of Henry the VII. My great-grand- 
father, I know, traced it back to Ru- 
fus, and had his doubts if it might 
not have been carried up to the Con 
queror. With a great deal of nick- 
hack furniture, and some good: Fle- 
mish pictures ; a most unnecessary list 
of servants, and an incomparable cel- 
a wine, to amuse me within ; and, 
without—a strange, irregular, semi- 
barbarous kind of prospect to look at, 
—almost grotesque, but not unplea- 
sing—between the remote, and the 
immediate. Beyond my “ ring fence,” 
a branch of the Wye—a real steeple 
(the chureh of Medhurst)—the vil- 
lage inn; with a rising sun (for a sign 
that might warm all Lapland throug 
a three-months winter—and abund- 
ance, generally, of heath, and rivulet, 
and hill, and copse, and forest, part of 
mine own, and part belonging to the 
demesne of Beauvoir. 

















ae 
honie, 1 multi 


i in the of them. The 
view total supplying a sort of index to 
the.various tastes of the twelve last. 
incumbents on the 3 each of 
whom thought it a pity to undo any 
trifle that had been pa by his pre- 
decessor ; and all had such a horror of 
either rebuilding, or radical alteration, 
that a surveyor, caught even making 
a sketch upon the estate, would have 
found no more quarter from them than 
a beast of prey. “ye . 
For my own , I rather agree, 

confess, i in this inion about the “sur- 
veyor.” I think, in strictness, he be- 
longs to that class of artists—as the 
attorney—the house-painter—or the 
undertaker—in whose very callings 
there is something that men shudder 
at the recollection of. Certainly, if I 
were in. trade myself, I would be a 
wine-merchant, or a confectioner, or 
of some craft, so that people should be 
able to look me in the face without ab- 
horrence ; and, for the present at least, 
I shall so far affirm my ancestral piety, 
as to let Monckton remain with all 
its _inconveniencies. But you lost 
much, I assure you, that—not meeting 
me on the ee a the so- 

Jemnity of m ie possession.’ 
The * joyful tidings oe fof the: “ new 
lord’s” arrival had ‘heen promulgated 
ans seon as I reached Beauvoir Castle ; 
» in the hall of that edifice, (on 
laine it,) I found my steward, at- 
by 2 couple of keepers, waiting 
to lg his duty.” I mounted my 
who had collected all the 

domestics of Sir Walter’s stable di 

mannds in criticism round him ; and the 
immoveableness which I 


a of feature, joined to a few 
senlod of Spanish, in which I now and 
then spoke to José, seemed to root the 
very thought of my ever having been 
an offending Adam out of men’s minds. 
As I rode through the village, “ at- 
tended,” the landlord of the Rising 
Sun stood, in devotion, to bow to mé. 
His wife ‘and daughters were forth- 
coming too in their best clothes ; and 
there was my barber, looking as though 
he wished, for once, he had been less 
communicative ; although, as he told 
me afterwards, by way of excuse, “ he 
had: only said what ev body, else 
said.” Gene mond hates —the bells 
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puis, to be ee but not 

the oa knowing ‘to com pass it,’on 
other!; taking José: behind, and ani abnie 

shots, (in the way 

of comprehension ) at his English; and 

the folks of the vi village taking off their 


hats as we passed—to the whole of ‘ 
which I teturned a grav 

but as though it disturbed my own 
reflections, rather than otherwise. > 

I shall be in the Commission of 
Peace, Robert, within these six months, 
and set people in the Stocks ! The five 
hundred. pound goes to 
* the church,” e joint gift of Sir 
Walter Deauvelt and myself. ~—— 
rish-officers have healt 
me in procession ! I shall have a ta let 
put up for me of marble, and a vile 
verse inscribed on it in Lati 
“¢ Charles Edwards, i amen 
much—to “ beautify —‘* Anno 
MDCCCXVI’ ~mwith? an obiit when I 
die, and a notice who was church-ware 
den when I was buried. « - 

On my arrival at “‘ Home,” every 
thing—the short notice considered— 
was creditable to my friend Poundage’s 
taste. People, all very ‘alarmed and 
anxious, as s those who havé to 
get their own livelihood. At —_ 

ate I found my “ porter” 

lack, and shee 3 doutirs still. 
My gardeners were scattered at differ- 
“ ts about the grounds,°that I 

t not, by any accident, go too far 

wi out having worship paid me. Be= 
fore the grand entrance, (to which Mr 
hayes rode Someune with a bow 
or permission,) stood my  serving~ 
men, in full livery. My housekeeper, 
fat and oppressive, as an ancient lady 
ought to be, ready to welcome me. 
Half a dozen. of my chiefer tenants, all 
- in mourning” for the “* beneficial 
eases ;”” 


my maid-servants bar 9 
ps an a “ae corners, and. out 


+ iahahanvied hen, uor—-Myself~Le Grani 
pe come vient !—Don’t you see me, 
‘Bob ?—in my long dark pelisse, able 
to stand be with lace and embroi- 
dery— vm he horse, full ‘six 
teen hands ids hig with his massy furs 
niture, foreign saddle, holstérs, pis- 
tols, &c.; all complete. The whole ca» 
valeade an extremely well got up.and 
imposing affair, I assure you ; and one 
which would: have led me to think 
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miost of the chief personage 
eoncerned in it, if I had not (on cer 
tain previous occasions) enjoyed the 
aut” peso these and I couldn’t 
find in my heart ( I shall eco- 
nomize) to discharge any of my peo~ 


‘Audience to Mrs Glasse—‘* Forty 
in the family !”—*‘* Hoped my 
Honour’s breakfast had given my Ho- 
nour satisfaction.” She must die, I 
suppose, at Monckton, and be buried 
at my cost. — , 
' Audience to my Steward—at break- 
fast—and told him I was satisfied 
with his way of doing things. He had 
a desire, I saw, to fall at my feet, but 
doubted whether it might not be taken 
as a liberty. 
- Visit from Mr Dupuis ;—thought 
he seemed rather a scoundrel, and 
went through all his accounts at one 
i !—Cost me seven hours, but 
ly took oe = “epee 
importance. Conclud making 
him commit several valuable docu- 
ments fo my own iron chest ; and or- 
dered his bill (convinced he’d never 
live to make it out) for “ the morning 
“De Mallon ing, full of business. 
red letters from all the tradesmen 
Before dinner Seoboieeas “ ror 
; a 
my whole estate, “a went through 
the ceremonies (legal) of taking pos- 
‘session. Rode my grey horse again, 
who neighed furiously, bringing every- 
body out of doors at every house 
or stable he came near. Going home 
all the people about quite deafened 
with this outcry, met one of the junior 
Beauvoirs, on horseback, inalane. At 
the sight of whom, le dit Rabican gave 
such a ferocious neigh, rearing and 
at the same time, as if for 
the Captain’s hunter bolt- 
ed into the hedge, and had nearly 
‘coking att him. I — slightly, 
at or epee was riding in 
= bodily fear, as far as he migtit 
me—and the compliment was 
{quite as sli nety) returned. 

But I macs ses tate 
which I knew nothing) upon the 
heart of the Beauvoir family ; and it 
procured me the un -for honour 


of a visit fromi Sir Walter, almost be- 
‘fore I became aware of its existence. 
Dupuis 


me into the fact first 


CJuly, 
as a last card against bringing in his 
bill, and giving up his agency. It was 


the borough of M it seems, that 
formed the grand link between my late 
grandfather and the people at thecastle. 


He always gave up the parliament- 
ary interests ; but our property is 'sus- 
ted of carrying a majority. Major 
voir sits for Medhurst ; Sir Wal- 
ter is one of the members for the 
county. I was to have been — 
upon by these good folks as they 
pleased, and slighted as they pleased 
into the bargain. But my business~ 
like movements have struck them with 
alarm. A general election approaches, 
and, though they are rich, they must 
not lose Medhurst. I am a beast, in 
stead of (what they hoped to find me) 
a fool; but my “ beneficial leases” 
are dangerous. And so—though the 
Beauvoirs are “ select,”’—down came 
Sir Walter, to trim between his pride 
and his necessity. 

It was really pitiful to see the 
old buzzard, who, you know, is high 
and mighty, compelled to communi- 
eate with a wretch, who would have 
no notion of anybody’s being high and 
mighty at all. First, he had a sort of 
hope left that I was an ass, and that 
he might cheat me out of what he 
wanted, instead of purchasing it. 
Then, got out of patience at my obsti- 
nate formality ; but still was sure that 
any direct overture towards intimacy 
from him, would remove it. At last, 
in the midst of the creature’s doubt 
whether he would be friends, he sud- 
a gg to doubt whether J 
would ; on which the quibbling was 
dro in alarm, and nothing thought 
of but carrying the point. And so, 
two hours after Mr Dupuis had told 
me this long election story, “‘ in con- 
fidence,” —a confidence to which I just 
trusted so far, as not to give him the 
slightest hint how I meant to act upon 
it in return,— h I was a “ rough- 
rider,” and had a horse that “‘ neighed,” 
I received a morning call from Sir 
Walter, which adel (sorely against 
his will) in an invitation to dine at 
Beauvoir castle. 

If I could make head against the 
world when I was naked and penny- 
less, I can hardly fear to do so'now. 
You know me, and know how I value 
the opinion of such people as these ; 
but they are still members of a party, 
that,in some way or other must be 

with. I shall have to fight my 

















p ing perhaps of 
j Se cook usin vais 
of fortune should have admis- 
As the first goose might cackle, 
to one the whole flock would fol- 
w. This Beauvoir bidding was an 
gperide ty to begin the struggle with 
van 


a | om to the castle on horseback, 
(this took place yesterday,) and ar- 
rived. as nearly as possible at the last 
moment ; having declined using one of 
Sir Walter’s carriages, “ until my own 
could be put in order.” From the 
very entry of the avenue, I saw what 
was to be my reception,—the evening 
was tempting, but the windows and 
balconies were deserted. The “ hav- 
ing me” was evidently an “ infliction.” 
—I’ll try if I can’t teach some of the 
family what “‘ infliction” is. 

- Dinner was instantaneous,—(as I 
had hoped, )—so sparing me an incon~ 
venient preliminary ten minutes in the 
drawing-room. The party quite pri- 
vate, in order that the open avowal of 
me might still be got rid of, if pos- 
sible. We _— Sir Walter, _ 
pous, but rather fidgetty. We 
Lady B., well-bred enough, and not 
very ill-natured. The two Misses Beau- 
voirs, looking most determinately— 
‘ nothing less than nobility approaches 
Kitty !” Major B., the gainer who 
sits ;” Captain B., gentleman 
whom I nearly overthrew ; the gou- 
vernante of the young ladies ; and the 

n of the parish. 

This was the “ bore” party,—evi- 
dently premeditated ; everything was 
conducted “‘ in a concatenation,” as 
Goldsmith has it, ‘ accordingly.” I 
was meant—transparently—to be a 
* lost monster” within the first five 
minutes ; and yet I never enjoyed an 
entertainment so much, I think, in my 
life. It is so delicious a role to play— 
and, withal, so easy—when a man is 
desirous only of being disagreeable ! 
And when I reflected that these luna- 
tic creatures, who really stood person- 
ally within the scope of my danger— 
these ‘‘ splacknucks,” into whose house 
I would have hired myself as their 
footman, and, in twelve months, have 
ruled it as their lord—that they, who 
= ——- suitors to me for, a 

, and over m cts, OF pos+ 
sessions, could Rea Sep Gren of ine 
fluence,—that they should be so mad 
as to desire to distress me, and hope by 
exhibiting a few common grimaces to 


Hie 
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succeed !—the' thing, so far from sup- 
plying a cause of annoyance, was, as 
you must perceive, unboundedly jocose 
and entertaining. ads 

We had the stale farce of silent haw 
~ played off; and a few — mo- 

ern airs in the peculiarities of ea’ 
and drinking. The Misses B. cnn 
prodigious in the arrangements of their 
salad. The Captain—he is of ‘the 
Guards”—ate fish with his fingers. 
But, for the ton, I had carte blanche, 
as being a foreigner ; and, for the si- 
lence, you don’t very easily awe any 
man where he feels that circumstances 
make him your master. I talked, if 
no one else did; and he who talks 
prepense, may even “ talk” with safe~ 
ty. With Sir Walter Beauvoir, I 
spoke of property and interests, in a 
way that made him very anxiously at- 
tend to me. The Captain I addressed 
once, (in reply,) and that in a tone 
just more steady, the twentieth part 
of a note, than I had been using with 
his father,—a word more, and I would 
have apologized for his ill horseman- 
ship on the preceding day. The Miss« 
es Beauvoir I took wine with, and 
would not see that they were fair and 
inexorable. To Lady B. I ventured a 
few words, just to shew that F could 
behave decently, if it was my cue 
to do so. But it was with the _ 
—the member for Medhurst (that’h 
been)—the gentleman for whose im« 
mediate convenience my presence was 
submitted to; it was with him that 
my high fortune lay ; and the gain 
was greater than I could have even 
hoped for. 

The Major, I believe, is a 
that you have no acquaintance with ?—- 
I knew something of him, and disli-« 
ked him, when we both were lads. 
He had then—allowing for my preju- 
dices—the qualities which compose a 
brute ; but has now acquired os 
enough, in some degree, to c 
them. His early familiarities were 
with watch-houses ; his exploits, the 
beating of hackney-coachmen, and 
dandy linen-drapers at Vauxhall. You 
may recollect the fact, perhaps, of his 
exchanging out of the Fusileers, at 
Cheltenham, for having put a tailor 
(who asked for money, I believe) in- 
to the fire? 

The man either was troublesome, 
or his creditors wanted amusement ; 
but he was ordered, I know, to come 
for payment to a house at which 
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three or four gentlemen were dining ; 
the whole party then made a very 


pn of which neign B ae 
ve of which Ensign B——~ had to 
quit his regiment ; and the relatives 
of the other offenders paid near two 
thousand pounds to avoid the di 
of the matter coming into Court. T 
times are over. Men grow more pru- 
dent, if not more honest, as they in- 
erease in age. And my friend the 
Major’s rank and associations have 
him a man of fashion ; but still 
he is one of those men, whom, at first 
sight, you would dislike. There are 
a description of persons, as we all find 
out sometimes, whom you can hardly 
meet, even in the stage-coach, without 
looking for a quarrel with them. The 
slightest degree of intercourse seems 
to make om event quite aie = 
— at, you desperately thin 
that the apt happens, and is over, 
the better. I remember once sitting 
in the same coffee-room with a man 
whose deportment absolutely fascina- 
ted me. Not a word had be- 
tween us ; and yet I felt that I must 
either instantly insult him, or leave 
the apartment. Major Beauvoir’s 
manner yesterday, at our re-introduc- 
tion, was a curious illustration of the 
ungovernableness of this particular 
faculty: it was decidedly repelling, 
(though not sufficiently so to call for 
notice,) while, from what followed, 
I have no doubt that it was meant to 
be conciliatory. 

For he has the infirmity upon him, 
(this gentleman,) among others, of 
being easily affected by wine ; and the 
spirit of play, which also constantly 
attends him, had caught a scent of 
my ready money. The exposure that 

wed was good enough tohave been 
bought by encouragement ; but his 
monstrous folly made even encourage~ 
ment unnecessary. A wild extrava- 
keeps him constantly poor ; and 

fre has not brains enough to make him 
timid ; for, take successful speculators, 
with the odds ten to one against them 
generally, and you will find them 
coarse-minded, obtuse men—acute in- 
tellect would see too clearly the chance 
of overthrow. In spite of all Sir Wal- 
ter’s exertion, after the first eight glas- 
ses, my mere listening became suffi- 
cient to draw him out. . First, he ad- 
verted to the circumstance of our for- 
mer acquaintance, and drew on vali« 


CIuly,: 


antly, though I made him pull me 
all'the way. ‘Then we.talked of the 


‘ country—of horses (his and my own) 


and hunting—my share in the discus- 
sion going little beyond monosyllables. 
From thence it came to arrangements 
for town, (whither the Major himself 
was forthwith returning ;) and clubs 
—matches—bets—introductions—all 
the circumstances of currency which 
I wanted, (the command of,) I was 
enabled politely, but without the 
slightest acknowledgment, to decline. 
At length I rose to take my leave, ac- 
companied to the last possible moment 
of conversation by Sir Walter, who 
saw his son’s failure with obvious hor 
ror, although the ingenious gentleman 
himself never suspected it. We de- 
scended the great staircase, with so-~ 
lemn deprecation on my part, and im- 
mense, though not very happily ma- 
naged, conciliation on his. But just 
as the august personage was express- 
ing his hope, under great ardent suf- 
fering, that he should early have the 
pleasure to see me again at Beauvoir 
Castle, when perhaps something might 
be suggested, with respect to certain 
political arrangements, which might 
operate to the mutual conveniences, 
and, indeed, advantage, of both our fa- 
milies—just as he got to this point, 
we reached the lower hall, aud my 
grey horse, who was in waiting, utters 
ed a most extra hyena-like, and de- 
moniacal neigh. This strange inter- 
ruption—(which was produced, I be- 
lieve, by the hearing my voice)—~and 
at such a juncture too !—disconcerted 
him completely. He na AT ge 
—recollected himself—doubted whe- 
ther to piece his discourse, or begin 
over again. In the end, the poor 
Baronet stammered out a. parting 
compliment, even worse turned than 
that which Monsieur Rabican had 
broken in upon ; and I returned home 
@ personage decidedly more hateful ta 
the Beauvoir family than ever, but 
completely relieved from all anxiety 
about my reception—as a potentate of 
the vicinity—in future ; and as an ob- 


. ject of detestation with the worthy 


folks, you know, of necessity, an ob- 
ject, if not of terror, of respect. 

This, I think, is as it should be. 
I am féted by these people, and will 
be farther so; and, when they have 
gone through the abomination of get~ 
ting my interest, they shall find that 

1 
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they have lost it. But that they are 
clumsy im and deserve no such. 
lenity, I could end their anxiety in a 
wae 3 for, if I really have a majority 
in the boro Sy Sachs cet T conte 
it myself. You —but I can’t 
come back to the army, after six years’ 
desertion, to face your Waterloo repu- 
tation upon a “ lady peace” establish- 
ment. And a seat in Parliament gives 
@ man a semblance of its in life, 
which (where no trouble attaches) 
is convenient. You will come over to 
my election, (if I find I can command 
the place,) and help to eat the bad 
dinners, and kiss the people’s wives. 
baer no word, however, I charge you, 
in the interim ; because I must bam- 
boozle these coxcombs, who meant to 
bamboozle me. ‘The hook is in their 
mouths, and I shall be able to keep 
them on, without giving either a rea- 
sonable expectation. The moment 
ask my decision, I shall give it 
against them ; and ate before them, 
I will have gained all they sought to 
withhold from me. This is not a 
world, Robert, in which a man can 
live by the use of candour, or of libe- 
ral iple ; and he who is wise will 
fall into its spirit, and acquire a taste 
for hollow-heartedness and selfish feel- 
ing. To have one’s “ opinions” al- 
ways flying out against those of every- 
ly else—one’s heart pinned upon 
one’s sleeve—is it not to fight too 
much at a disadvantage? And may 
there not be some whim in shaking 
hands with a man very cordially, when 
you know he means to do you a mor- 
tal injury, and when you have digged 
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a countermine, (in the way of surprise,’ 
which, in five aibey dpe i ne 


to the moon ! When. I was poor, who 
ever behaved even fairly to me? And 
is it not monstrous vanity to expect 
that I now should behave disinterest- 
edly to those I love not ? E 

Farewell till we meet, which.I hope 
will not be many days ; but I must 
(with the kind aid of Sir W. Beau- 
voir) stamp my credit in the right 
way, before I go—here—in Gloster- 
shire. I have got a touch, you see, of 
the true moneyed feeling already—tlet- 
ting policy detain me in one place, 
when inclination would carry me to 
another. ‘ 

Fare you well once more, until we 
shake hands ; which, with you, I 
would not do, unless I did it honestly.. 
I shall be in town, I believe, by the 
28th ; and a Lieutenant-Colonel, I 
am sure, can leave a regiment at any 
time. As a proof that (for my part) we 
are still upon the same terms that we 
used to be—ask your father if he will 
‘* present” me. I could make old Sir 
Walter here, I have no doubt, sub- 
mit to the duty, (and, in case I go to 
the continent, it may be convenient to 
me to get this done ;) but I would not 
have him able to say that I ever hoaxed. 
him out of any politeness worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Besides, I know 
enough of ra father, to believe that 
he will feel no hesitation in obliging 
me ; and I write toshew you that I can 
ask a favour from a friend, when itis 
such a favour as may be conferred by 
one gentleman upon another. 





THE DEVIL'S ELIXIR.* 


' Tre Devit’s Exrxir is, we think, 
upon the whole, our chief favourite 
among the numerous works of a man 
of rare and singular genius. It con- 
tains in itself the germ of many of 
his other performances ; and one par- 
ticular idea, in which, more than any 
other, he, as a romancer, delighted, has 
been repeated by him in many various 
gr but never with half the power 
and effect in which it has been elabo- 
rated here. This idea is, to be sure, 
exactly what the minor English cri- 


tics will think they say quite enough 
of, when they pronounce it ore rotun- 
do, a vile German idea. No matter, 
whatever these gentry may say, for as 
to thinking—of that they are tolerably 
guiltless—whatever small men, ac- 
customed to move in one very small 
sphere of intellect, may say, the hor- 
rible is quite as legitimate a field of 
poetry and romance, as éither the pa- 
thetic or the ludicrous. It is absur- 
dity to Ogre Mrs Radcliffe has ex 
hausted this. That very clever lady 
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than she did tle scenery of the A 
penines. Maturin’s Montorio is 
above any horrors she ever excogitated 
—the St Leon of Godwin, again, is 
very far above the Family of Montorio 
—and Schiller’s. Ghost-seer is well 
worth both of these. And ya“ why, 
simply, because Godwin is a hundred 
times a cleverer man than Maturin, 
and because Schiller was a thousand 
fimes a cleverer man than Godwin. 
Nothing that is a part, a real essential 
part, of man nature, ever can be ex- 
—and the regions of fear and 


terror never will be so—Human flesh - 


will creep to the end of time at the 
witches of Macbeth, exactly because 
to the end of time it will creep ina 
midnight charnel-vault :— 


"So was it when the world began, 
So ever will it be. 


Ghosts, Spirits of the elements, in- 
termediate beings between angels and 
men, fire and water spirits, dwarfs. of 
the mites, good and evil attendants on 
individual men—in one word, all sorts 
ps) ea appearances, and won- 

interferences of invisible beings 
—these, in spite of all that philosophy 
can do, have taken such a place in the 
imaginations, and, indeed,in the hearts 
of men, that their total banishment 
from a must for ever remain Fon 
impossibility; Every story of that 
hike partie that fobs like an 
anecdote from the world of spirits, and 
in general every attempt to support 
these fantastic existences, or to remove 
the grounds on which reason would 
shun to reject them—is sure of a fa- 
vourable tion from the most part of 
mankind. Bren the more enlighten- 
ed among us, persons who would on 
no account have it said of them that 
they are serious believers in ghost- 
stories, or in the possibility of the in- 
cidents on which such stories turn,— 
even these ns are ‘n common well] 
pleased with an opportunity of chatting 
over such things in a quiet way, by 
the fireside. ay, the philosopher 
himself,who, with all parade of reason- 
ing, contends against the reality of 
these a atices on which the ghost- 
seers rest their faith, feels, at times, 
his own fancy getting the better of his 
judgment, and has often enough to do 
to prevent himself from forming the 
sdme wish which others would have 
no hesitation in expressing—the wish, 
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had not brains to exhaust anythi namely, that the facts of the story-tells 
and she’ no more worked out 5 er might be more closely examined. - 


A tradition, which is‘as old as our 
iés, or, at the least, many centu- 
nies older than philosophy, has produ- 
ced, in to such things, a sort of 
universal belief and consent of all na- 
tions. From infancy, in whatever quar- 
ter of the globe we are born, we are 
sure to be nourished with the same 
unvarying provender of tales, dreams, 
and visions, all connected with this 
belief ; and it acquires over us a power 
too deep ever entirely to be shaken, at 
a period when we are not only devoid 
of any suspiciousness in regard to 
others, but unprovided by reason with 
any weapons wherewith to defend our~ 
selves from the assaults of our own 
credulous imaginations. In a word, 
as Horace says of Nature in general, 
** However contemptuously we may 
toss from us feelings which are com- 
mon to all men, there are momentsin 
which they creep unperceived into our 
bosoms ;” so we are sincerely of opi- 
nion, that the earth does not at this 
moment contain one single individual 
who never felt a superstitious shudder 
in passing a church- at midnight, 
Weare equally of opinion, that so long 
as this feeling, this painful feeling, as 
to the reality of such things continues, 
the human mind will continue to re- 
ceive a tragic pleasure from the skil- 
ful use made of them in works of ima- 
gination. And we are farther of opi-~ 
nion, that no reader of taste can go 
poate = this es entitled The Des 
vil’s Elixir, without enjoying a 
deal of this sort of sian. . Who is 
he that hath not known the delightful 
horror of perusing a book full of ghosts 
and devils at midnight—the dear 
shudder with which one turns over 
the leaf, half-suspecting its rustle to 
be the approaching footstep of some 
fearful creature, “‘ not of the earth 
earthy ?” If there be any such person, 
let him congratulate himself—let him 
hug himself as much and as long as hé 
leases—we would not purchase his 
indifference to the pain by giving up 
our own sensibility to the pleasure of 
it. We like to be horrified—we delight 
in Frankenstein—we delight in Grier- 
son of Lagg—we delight in the Devil’s 
We have already hinted, however, 
that there is one particular idea on 
which this author, when in his horri- 
ble vein, is chiefly delighted to expa- 
tiate. This is the idea of what he 














Mast. 
calls, in his own , a doppel- 
Ps, athena gee say, 0 a man’s be- 
: unted by the visitations of ano- 
ther self—a double of his own personal 
appearance. We have something not 
very remote from this conception in 
certain wraith-stories of our own 
popular mythology: but either the 
es cm cayriares superstitions are much 
richer in their details of the notion 
than ours, or La Motte Fouqué, and 
Hoffmann, have made more of what 
their country-people’s old tales gave 
them than any oF our writers have 
made of their native materials of a si- 
milar kind. In some of their works, 
the idea is turned to a half-ludicrous 
use—and very successfully too—but 
by far the best are those romances in 
which it has been handled quite seri- 
ously—and of all these, the best is the 
book now before.us in an English garb. 
The superior excellence of the De- 
vil’s Elixir lies in the skill with which 
its author has contrived to mix up the 
horrible notion of the double-goer, 
with ordinary human feelings of all 
kinds. . He has linked it with scenes 
of great and simple pathos—with de- 
lineations of the human mind under 
the influences of not one, but many 
of its passions—ambition—love—re- 
venge—remorse. He has even dared 
to mix scenes and cheracters exqui- 
sitely ludicrous with those in which 
his haunted hero appears and acts ; 
and all this he has been able to do 
without in the smallest degree weak- 
ame horrors which are through- 
out his corps de reserve. On the con- 
trary, we attribute the unrivalled ef- 
fect which this work, as a whole, pro- 
duces on the imagination, to nothing 
so much as the admirable art with 
which the author has married dreams 
to realities, the air of truth which 
his wildest fantasies draw from the 
neighbourhood of things which we all 
feel to be simply and intensely human 
and true. Banquo’s ghest is tenfold 
horrible, because it appears at a regal 
banquet—and the herrorsof the Monk 
M us affeet our sympathies in a 
similar ratio, because this victim of 
everything that is fearful in the caprices 
of an insane imagination, is depicted to 
us as living and moving among men, 
women, and scenes, in all of which 
we cannot help recognizing a certain 
aspect of life and nature, and occa- 
sionally even of homeliness. We shall 


endeavour to give some very faint no- 
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tion purposely it shell be but such 
~~ fable, and a specimen or bce 4 
the author’s style in handling differ- 
ent sorts of themes. ~, 
The main idea, then, is this: A cer- 
tain Italian Prince, having committed 
a series of the most atrocious crimes, 
at last enters into a sort of compact 
with the Fiend, which, however, is 
never quite completed. The fruit of a 
horrible amour is his only child: and 
being seized upon its birth with the 
most agonizing remorse, he is 
to purchase his pardon, on the condi- 


- tion that he shall continue to do pe- 


nance as a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, until the race to which his gui 
has given re oy shall be entirely at 
an end, and that in the person of some 
descendant, whose sanetity shall be as 
remarkable as was the original depra- 
vity of his doomed ancestor. 
Medardus, the hero of this book, is 
one of the remote descendants of this 
Being. The unhappy Ancestor con- 
trives to be near him in his infaney, 
and strives, in giving a turn the most 
pious and holy to his earliest imagina- 
tions, to lay the foundation of that 
sanctity of life on which his own peace 
is to depend. He also, for obvious rea~ 
sons, desires to have him edueated as 
a monk—and.a — — nee 
comes. Beinga you t t 
and genius, his ambition +; kindled, 
and he distinguishes himself very much 
as a popular as This distinction 
strikes at the corrupted part of his 
blood, and destroys him. He becomes 
vain, proud, voluptuous, and, amongst 
other offences, is et - ex- 
ample of agay young travelling Count; 
to swallow part of the Devil’s Elixir— 
that is to say, uncorks a bottle that 
has for ages been laid up in the reli- 
quiary of the convent under that hor- 
rific name. The story was, that 
Devil had once tempted St Anthon 
with this bottle, and that the Saint 
having seized it from the grasp of the 
fiend, bequeathed it to. those pious 
fathers as the trophy of his victory. 
But it is farther understood that, such 
is the hellish virtue of the liquor 
contained in the flask, if any man 
—_ of ae — necessity 
the victim im t ts 
which were most rep ab pore 
spotless temperament of St Anthony ; 
and more, that if any two 
drink of it, they will not sap Saasialp 
equally victims to —t horrid influ. 
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ences, but be constrained to bear in the 
eyes of men a more than twin-like re- 
semblance to each other ; while, at the 
same time, every evil cleed of the one 
shall unconsciously and mysteriously 
tend to the evil, not of himself merely, 
but of his guilty Double. 

. It will naturally be supposed, there- 
fore, that the young travelling Count 
acts as the Doppel-ganger of the Monk 
—such is the case: but it is also dis- 
eovered in the saan that the resem- 
blance between t may admit of a 
natural explanation, since, in point of 
fact, Victorin the Count, and Medar- 
dus the Monk, are both of them the 
sons of one father. The poor Monk 
leaves his convent ; and these two per- 
sons are involved in a long variety of 
adventures, the eternally intermin- 
— undistinguishable threads of 
which we have no intention to attempt 
untwisting on this occasion. Let it 
sufficient to say, that their collision 
embraces the whole field of human 
passion—that they are rivals in love, 
in war, in guilt, in misery, and in 
madness ; and that they at last both die 
ehildless and repentant, whereby the 
great knot is unloosed, and the unhap- 
py wanderer allowed to quit the world, 
of which for centuries he has been 
weary. Such is the tale: or rather 
such we understand it to be, for, in 
truth, Hoffmann has many excellen- 
cies, but clearness of narrative is not 
of the number. 

This is quite enough in the way of 
explanation—for we abominate the re- 
viewer who forestalls his author. We 
shall , therefore, without far- 
ther , to make a Sengnvcations, 

y in order that ther may sa- 
tist himself as to the energy and mas- 
y skill with which Mr Hoffmann 
handles his materials of various kinds. 
Asfor the translator, we might safely al- 
low one of his performance to 
speak for itself. His version is not only 
a faithful, but a 7 Pay. one ; 
er eeaiien betes is, the writer 
n great j ent in omitti 
certain details which would not hese 
been over acceptable to the English 
jic in its present mood. In a word, 
he has —— to e off all the 
without doing the smallest injury to 
the author’s genius ; but, on the con- 
‘trary, to the great and manifest bene- 
fit-and advantage of the work, in 
ible point of view. When we add, 
that the translator is the same gentle- 
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specimens of scenes versi- 
fied from some of the modern: Ger- 
man dramatists, have long been fami- 
liar to the readers of this journal, we 


man whose speci 


haps said more than enough as 
matter. The fact, that this 
translation comes from such a person, 
might of itself, indeed, be a sufficient 
, hot only that the translation 
is well executed, but that the work on 
which he has chosen to exercise his 
own graceful talents is no ordinary 
work. ee 
Imagine, then, the low uester= 
ed Monk in his dim cell. a come 
with us to Hoffmann’s picture of the 
simultaneous wakening up of his ge- 
nius and his ambition. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, can be better than the whole of 
this part of the book is in its way ; we 
are sorry that we must confine our- 
selves to a mere specimen. 


‘6 The eventful holiday soon arrived. 
The church was unusually crowded, and it 
was not without considerable trepidation 
that I mounted the pulpit. At the com- 
mencement, I remained timidly faithful to 
my manuscript ; and Leonardus told me 
that I had spoken with a faltering voice, 
which, however, exactly corresponded with 
certain pinion and pathetic considerations 
with which I had begun my discourse, and 
which, therefore, was rats by most 
of my auditors into a very skilful example 
of rhetorical tact. 

*¢ Soon afterwards, however, it seemed as 
if my inward mind were gradually lighted 
up by the glowing fire of supernatural in- 
spiration. I thought no more of the manu- 
— but gave myself up to the influence 
of the moment. I felt how every nerve and 
fibre was attuned and energized. I heard 
my own voice thunder through the vaulted 
roof. I beheld, as if by miracle, the halo 
of divine light shed around my own eleva- 
ted head and outstretched arms. By what 
means I was enabled to preserve connec- 
tion in my periods, or to deliver my conr 
ceptions with any degree of logical preci- 
sion, I know not, for I was carried out of 
myself. I could not afterwards have de- 
clared whether my discourse lad been short 
or long—the time past like a dream ! With 
a grand euphonical sentence, in which I 
catanidiak: as if into one focus, all the 
blessed doctrines that I had been announ- 
cing, I concluded my sermon ; of which 
the effect was such as had been in the con- 
vent wholly was oes pe 

“¢ Long after I had ceased to speak, there 
were heard through the church the sounds 
of passionate weeping, exclamatidns of 
heartfelt ra and audible prayers. The 


have 
to 


brethren me their tribute of the highest 
oy Leonardus embraced me, and 
named me the pride of their institution ! 
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- 4. With unexampled rapidity my renown _in me the greatest displeasure. There has. 
_Was spread abroad ; and : in your mind some adverse and hos- 


on 
‘every Sunday or holiday, crowds of the 
most respectable inhabitants of the town 
_ used to be assembled, even before the doors 
_Were opened, while the church, after all, 
was found insufficient to hold them. By 
this homage, my zeal was proportionably 
-increased. I endeavoured more and more to 
give to my periods the proper rounding, and 
to adorn my discourses throughout, with 
all the flowers of eloquence. I succeeded 
always more and more in fettering the at- 
tention of my audience, until my fame be- 
came such, that the attention paid to me 
was more like the homage and veneration 


due to a saint, than approbation bestowed 
on any ordin A kind of reli- 
.gious delirium pow prevailed through the 


town. Even on ordinary week days, and 
on half-holidays, the inhabitants came in 
crowds, merely to see Brother Medardus, 
-and to hear him speak, though but a few 
words. 

*¢ Thus vanity gradually, by impercep- 
tible, but sure approaches, took possession 
_of my heart. unconsciously, I be- 
.gan to look upon myself as the one elect, — 
the pre-eminently chosen of Heaven. 
‘ a * * . 


*¢ That unaffected cheerfulness and in- 
ward serenity which had formerly bright- 
ened my existence, was completely banish- 
ed from my soul. Even all the good- 
hearted expressions of the Prior, and friend- 
ly behaviour of the monks, awoke within 
me only discontent and resentment. By 
their mode of conduct, my vanity was bit- 
terly mortified. In me they ought clearly 
to have ized the chosen saint who 
was above them so highly elevated. Nay, 
they should even have prostrated themselves 
in the dust, and implored my intercession 

_before the throne of Heaven ! 
_  “T considered them, therefore, as beings 
influenced by the most deplorable obdu- 
racy and refractoriness of spirit. Even in 
my discourses, I contrived to interweave 
certain mysterious allusions. I ventured 
to assert, that now a wholly new and 
mighty revolution had begun, as with the 
roseate light of morning, to dawn upon the 
earth, announcing to pious believers, that 
one of the specially of Heaven had 
been sent for a space to wander in sublu- 
nary regions. My supposed mission I con- 
tinued to clothe in mysterious and obscure 
imagery, which, indeed, the less it was un- 
derstood, seemed the more to work like a 
charm among the people. 

‘¢ Leonardus now became visibly colder 
in his manner, avoiding to speak with me, 
unless before witnesses. At last, one day, 
when we were left alone in the great allee 
of the convent en, he broke out— 
* Brother us, I can no longer con- 
ceal from you, that for some time past your 
whole behaviour has been such as to excite 


‘the German 


mn 
tile pri which you have become 
Ww Piteieiad heowa ce ol plows Be. 


plicity. In your discourses there 

a dangerous obscurity ; and from this dark- 
ness many things appear ready, if you dared 
utter them, to start forward, which, if 
plainly spoken, would effectually 

you and me for ever. To be j 
this moment you bear about with you, and . 
betray that unalterable curse of our sinful 
origin, by which even every powerful strug- 
gle of our spiritual energies is ren a 
means of ing to us the realms of de- 
struction, whereinto we thoughtless mortals 
are, alas ! too apt to go astray! © : 

“ ¢ The meemaien, nay, the idolatrous 

admiration, which has been paid to you by 
the capricious multitude, who are always in 
search of novelty, has dazzled you, and you 
behold yourself in an artificial character, 
which is not your own, but a deceitful 
phantom, which will entice you rapidly into 
the gulf of ition. Return, then, into 
yourself, he a pas the dele 
sion which thus besets and overpowers you ! 
I believe that I thoroughly uodesinnd tide 
delusion,—at least, I am well aware of its 
effects. Already have you lost utterly that 
calmness and complacence <n with. 
out which there is, on this » no hope 
of real improvement. Take warning, then, 
in time! Resist the fiend who’ besets you ! 
Be once more that enc ~ age and 
open-hearted youth w with my whele 
soul I loved !” 3 
** Tears involuntarily flowed from the 
eyes of the good Prior while he spoke thus. 
He had taken my hand, but now letting it 
fall, he lepetek quickly without waiting 
for an 

*¢ His words had indeed penetrated my 

heart ; but, alas! the impressions that they 
had left were only those of anger, distrast, 
and resentment. He had spoken of the 
approbation, nay, the admiration and re- 
spect, which I had obtained by my won- 
derful talents ; and it became but too obyi- 
ous that only pitiful envy had been the real 
source of that displeasure, which he so can- 
didly expressed towards me.—Silent, and 
wrapt up within myself, I remained, at the 
next meeting of the brethren, a prey to de- 
vouring indignation.” 

We must now be contented to ima- 
ine, as we ge may, that pooner 
as yielded to all manner of tempta- 

tions, wandered far from his cloister, 


committed sundry heinous crimes, at 


the instigation of the real Devil’s 

Elixirs of lust and hate ; and that ha- 

ving entirely laid aside his Capuchin 

character and costume, he is travelling 

en seigneur, a — part.of 
is 

breaks down by night in a forest, and 





he ‘is to take in the 
house of the ranger. This gives Hoff- 
mann an nity of affording us 


some capi in into that simple 
and hearty if which really does a 
to this oay linger amidst the immense 
woodlands which everywhere inter- 
sperse the private domains of the 
German princes—and the reader will 
see how well he contrives to blend 
this source of interest with that ari- 
sing from the mysterious fortunes of 
poor Medardus himself.—Here again 
we can still afford to give but a small 
extract. 


** As soon as we had explained to Chris- 
tian the mischance that we had met with, 
he directly opened both wings of the gate, 
and let the carriage pass into the court. 
The dogs, who were now pacified, came 
fawning and snuffling about us; and the 
man above, who was still stationed at the 
window, cried out incessantly, in a voice 
by no means of good humour, ‘ Who’s 
there ?—who’s there ?- What for a cara- 
van is that ?’ to which neither Christian 
nor [ returned a word in answer. 

** At last I stepped into the house, and 
was walking up stairs, when I met a power- 
ful tall man, with a sun-burnt visage, a 
lange hat, with a plume of green feathers, 
on his head, (which was oddly contrasted 
with the rest of his figure, for he appeared 
in his shirt and slippers,) and a drawn sti- 
letto (or hunting ae in his hand. In 


a voice, he called out to me— 
* Whence do you come? How dare you 
disturb le in the dead of night? This 


is no publicuhouse ; no post station. Here 
no one lives but the Ober-revier-forster, 
and, for want of a better, [am he. Chris- 
tian is an ass, for having opened the gates 
without my permission.’ 

** In a tone of great humility, I now re- 
lated the story of my mischance, explaining 
that nothing but necessity had brought me 
hither. Hereupon the man was somewhat 
pny e said, * Well, no doubt 

storm was violent ; but 
tilion must be @ seapid rascal, eo cies ont 
of the road, and break your carriage in that 
manner. Such a fellow should have been 
able to go blindfolded through these woods. 
He should be at home among them, like 
any one of us.” 

* With these words, he led me up stairs 
into a large hall, furnished with a long ocak 
table and benches ; the walls adorned with 
stags’ antlers, hunting weapons, bugle- 
horns, &c. An enormous stove was at one 

-end, and an open kamin, where there were 
yet the warm embers of a wood-fire, at the 
other. 


The Ober-revier-forster now laid aside 
his hat and dagger, and drawing on his 
clothes, requested I would not take it ill 
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that he had received me so roughly ; for, 
in his remote habitation, he must be-con- 
stantly on his-guard. All sorts of bad 
people were in the habit of haunting these 
—and especially with poachers, he 
lived almost always in open warfere.— 
* However,’ added he, ‘ the rogues can 
in no advantage over me, for, with the 
elp of God, I fulfil my duty to the prince 
conscientiously and faithfully. They have 
more than once attacked my house by 
night ; but, in reliance on Providence, and 
my trusty dogs and fire-arms, I bid them 
defiance.* 


*¢ Involuntarily, and led away by the 
force of old habits, I here thrust in some 
common-place words about the power and 
efficacy of trust in God. However, such 
expressions were not lost on the forester, 
but: seemed to gain for me his confidence 
and good opinion. He became always more 
cheerful, and notwithstanding my earnest 
entreaties to the contrary, roused up his 
wife—a matron in years, of a quiet, good- 
humoured demeanour, who, though thus 
disturbed from her sleep, welcomed, in a 
very friendly manner, her unexpected guest, 
and began, by her husband’s orders, to pre- 
pare supper. 

** As for the postilion, he, by the fo- 
rester’s decision, was obliged, for a punish- 
ment, that night, to drive back (as he best 
could) to the station from which he had 
come,—and on the following morning I 
should be carried on by the forester to the 
place of my destination. I agreed the more 
readily to this plan, as I found myself now 
much in want of e. 

“*T therefore said to my host that I 
would gladly stay with him even till the 
middle of the following day, as, by constant 
travelling, I had been greatly fatigued, and 
would be much the better for such refresh- 
ment. 

‘¢* Tf I might advise you, sir,’ said the fo- 
rester, * you had better remain here through 
the whole of to-niorrow—After that, my 
son, whom I must at any rate send to the 
residenz, will himself take you forward in 
my carriage.” 

%. I was, of course, well contented with 
this proposal ; and by way of conversation, 
while supper was placed on the table, be- 
gan to praise the solitude and retirement 
of his house, by which I professed myself to 
be greatly attracted. 

*¢¢ Tt is remote, sir, no doubt,” said the 
forester; ‘ at the same time, our life here 
is the farthest possible from being dull or 
gloomy, as a townsman would probably 
conclude it to be. To such people every 
situation in the country appears both lone- 
ly and stupid; but much depends on the 
temper and disposition of the party by 
whom a house like this of ours is inhabit- 


ue If, as in former years in this castle, 
an old gloomy Baron were the master,—- 
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one who shuts: himself up within the 
four walls of his court, and takes no plea- 
sure in the woods or the chase,—then, in- 
deed, it would be a dull and lonely habita- 
tion—But since this old Baron died, and 
our gracious Prince has been pleased to fit 
it up asa forst-haus, it has been kept in 
constant liveliness and mirth. 

_ © Probably you, sir, may be one of 
those townspeople, who know nothing, un- 
less by of our pleasures, and there- 
fore can have no adequate idea, what a 
joyous pleasant life we hunters lead in the 
forest—Ass to solitude, I know nothing ei- 
ther of its. pains or pleasures—for, along 
with my huntsmen lads, we live all equal- 
ly, and make but one family. Indeed, 
however absurd this may seem to you, I 
reckon my staunch wise dogs also among 
the number—And why not ? They under- 
stand every word that I say tothem. They 
obey even my slightest signals, and are at- 
tached, and faithful even to death. 

*¢ ¢ Mark there, only, how intelligently 
my Waldmann looks up, because he knows 
already that I am speaking about him ! 

“¢ ¢. Now, sir, not only is there every day 
something to be done with the huntsmen 
and dogs in the forest—but every evening 
before, there is the pleasure of preparation, 
and a hospitable well-supplied board, (at 
which we enjoy ourselves with a zest, that 
you townsmen never experience ;) then, 
with the first dawn of day, I am always 
out of bed, and make my hen 
blowing all the way a cheering réveillc up- 
on.my hunting-horn. 

“¢ At that sound every one directly 
starts up—The dogs, too, begin to give 

e, and join in one great concert, of 
berking and rejoicing, from their delight 
at the anticipation of the coming sport. 
The huntsmen are quickly dressed ; they 
throw the game-bags and fire-arms on their 
shoulders, and assemble directly in this 
room, where my old woman (my wife, I 
mean) prepares for us a right stout hunter’s 
breakfast, an enormous schiissel of hot ra- 
gout, with a bottle of vin-ordinaire, a ream- 
ing flagon of home-brewed ale, with an- 

of Stettiner beer, sent us from the 
residenz ; then, after a glass of schnaps, we 
all sally forth in the highest possible spi- 
rits, shouting and rejoicing. 

+¢* Thereafter we have a long march be-« 
fore us—(I speak of our employments at 
this present season)—but at last we arrive 
at the spot where the game lies in cover— 
There ‘every one takes his stand apart from 
the rest; the dogs grope about with their 
noses on the ground, snuffing the scent, 
and looking back every now and then to 
give notice to the huntsman, who, in his 
turn, stands with his gun cocked, motion- 
less and scarcely daring to breathe, as if 
rooted to the ground. But when at last 


the game starts out of the thicket, when 
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‘6 « Moreover, and above all, 
no two adventures of this kind 
each other. 
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were no more than the vari game 
different seasons of the year, this alone 
renders the pursuit so delightful, that one 
never can have enough of it. 

‘s ¢ But setting aside these diversions, F 
assure you, sir, that the mere superintens 
dance and care of the woods, is an employ- 
ment which would amply fill up my time 
from January to December. So far am I 
from feeling lonely, that every tree of the 
forest is to me like a companion. 

‘* * Absolutely, it appears: to meas if 
every plant pe eres rem yom 
inspection, and s up its glossy 
waving head into the air, should know me 
and leve me, because I have watched 
over, and protected it. Nay, many times 
when I hear the whispering and ing of 
the leaves in the wind, it seems as if- the 
trees themselves spoke with an intelligible 
voice, that this was indeed a true praising 
of God and his omnipotence; a 
which, in no articulate words, could so well 
have been expressed. 

** ¢ In short, sir, an honest hun 
and forester, who has the fear of God be» 
fore him, leads, even in these degenerate 
times, an admirable and happy life. Some- 
thing is yet left to him of that fine old state 
of liberty, when the habits of men. were ace 
cording to nature, and they knew ing 
of all that conventional artifice, parade, 
frippery, wherewith they are now torments 
ed in their walled-up garrisons and cities. 
There, indeed, they become totally ese 
tranged from all those delightful influences 
— —_ in a midst of his works in 
this world, is ready to shower upon them, 
by which, on the contrary, they ought: to 
be edified and rejoiced, as the free sylvan 
people were in former ages, who lived in 
love and friendship with nature, as we read 
in the old histories.’ 

** All this (though his style was some- 
ies rambling m nae the old 

orester uttered with a i 
by which one could sot fail es ma 
that he felt whatever he had said deeply in 
his own heart; and I truly envied him in 
his station in life, together with his Ne 
grounded quiet moods of mind, to whi 
my own bore so little resemblance, or rather 
presented so painful a contrast. 


** In another part of the building ery 
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was of considerable extent, the old man *¢ The laughter still continued in the 
shewed me @ small and neatly fitted-up room. I raised myselfup. The morning 
apartment, in which was a bed, and where the 


should set out early with his lads to 
forest, and not return before 
mid-day. 


** I gave myself no farther trouble there- 
fore, but being much fatigued, undressed 
hastily, and threw tuyself into bed, where 
I soon fell into a deep sleep. After this, 
however, I was persecuted by a horrible 
dream. In a manner the most extraordi- 
nary, it with the consciousness of 
slumber. I said to myself, * Now this is 
fortunate, that I have fallen asleep so rea- 
dily ; I shall by this means quite recover 
from my fatigue, and, for fear of awaking, 

only take special care to keep my 
eyes shut 

“ 


Notwithstanding this resolution, it 
to me as if [ must, of necessity, 
open my eyes, and yet continued at the 
same time to Then the door of my 
room opened, and a dark form entered, in 
whom, to my extreme horror and amaze-— 
ment, I recognised myself in the capuchin 
habit, with the beard and tonsure ! 
The monk came nearer and nearer to 
bed, till he stood leaning over me, and 
med scornfully. ‘ Now, then,’ said he 
hollow agubdoad voice, and yet with 
cadence of exultation—‘ now, 
bor ae shalt come along with me; we 
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! 


eee: 


mount on the a/tan* on the roof of the 
house beside the weather-cock, who will 
cing us a merry bridal-song, because the 

to-night holds his wedding feast—there 


shall contend together, and whoever 
beats the other from the roof of the house 
is king, and may drink blood!’ 


‘+ I felt now that the figure seized upon 
and tried to lift me up from the bed. 
despair gave me cou , and IT ex- 
claimed, ‘ "Thon art not Medardus !—thou 
the devil !’ and as if with the claws of 
a | at the throat and vi- 
sage of this le spectre. 

' But when I did so, it seemed as if my 
forced. their way into empty skele- 
or held only dry withered joints, 
spectre laughed aloud in shrilling 
scorn and mockery. 

t that moment, as if forcibly roused 
by one violently wrenching me about, 
F awoke ! , 


Fe 
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By 


had broken in bright 

window, and I actually beheld at the table, 
with his back turned towards me, a figure 
dressed in the capuchin habit ! 

« T was petrified with horror. The abo- 
minable dream had started into real life! 
The capuchin tossed and tumbled among 
the things which lay upon the table, till by 
accident he turned round, and thereupon I 
recovered all my courage, for his visage, 
thank Heaven, was not mine ! Certain fea- 
tures, indeed, bore the closest resemblance, 
but I was in health and vigour ; he was, on 
the contrary, worn and emaciated, dis- 
guised too by an overgrown head of hair, 
and grisly black beard. Moreover, his eyes 
rolled and glared with the workings of a 
thoughtless and vacant delirium. 

wy resolved not to give any alarm, but 
remain quietly on the watch for whatever 
he might do, and not interrupt him unless 
he attempted something formidably mis- 
chievous, for my stiletto lay near me on the 
bed, and on that account, together with my 
superior strength, I could soon be com- 
pletely master of this intruder. 

“He ae to look at, and to play 
with, the things that lay upon the table, 
as a child would do with toys; especially, 
he seemed delighted with the red portefeu- 
élle, which he turned over and over towards 
the light of the window, at the same time 
making strange grimaces, and jumping up 
like a patient in the dance of St Vitus. 

*¢ At last, he found the bottle with the 
rest of the Devil’s Elixir, which he direct- 
ly opened and smelt at ; then he seemed to 
tremble convulsively through every limb. 
He uttered a loud and indescribable cry— 
* He, he, he !—He, he, he!’ which echo. 
ed in faltering reverberations through the 
room, and passages. 

* A clear-toned clock in the house just 
struck three (but the hour must have been 
much later.) Thereupon, to my great an- 
noyance, he lifted up his voice, and howl- 
ed as if seized by some horrible torment ; 
then broke out once more into the same 
shrill laughter that I had heard in my 
dream. He heaved himself about into the 
wildest attitudes and caprioles, concluding 
with a long t from the bottle with 
the Devil’s Elixir, which(after having ex- 
hausted the last drops) he then hurled from 
him against the wall, and ran out at the 
door. 


*¢ T now instantly rose up and looked af- 
ter him, but he was y out of sight, 
and I heard him clamping and clattering 
down a distant staircase ; and, lastly, the 
violent hollow clank of a door, as he closed 
it after him. 

“TI then carefully locked and bolted 
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that of my own room, that I might be se- 
cured against any second intrusion, and 
threw myself once more into bed. I had 
been too much excited to be able for some 
time to sleep again; but at last slumber 
fell heavily upon me, and I did not awake 
till a late hour, when, refreshed and 
strengthened, I found the bright warm sun 
beating into my apartment.” 
- One more speci ive. In 
order to have some notion of the sub- 
ject, the reader must understand that 
Medardus, while living at a small 
German court, in considerable style, 
under the alias of Leonard, and en- 
joying much favour with the prince, 
who, by the way, is evidently meant 
or the Duke of Sane, oer) is mee 
expectedly recognized by a person w 
had aan knowledge of pee dark 
of his career. The consequence 
is, that he is thrown into prison—ex- 
amined, &c. &c. ; and that he would 
have been executed, had not a sudderi 
i taken place, that another Me- 
dardus was the tenant of the cell imme- 
diately below his.—But we totally de- 
spair of making the thing intelligible. 
—Try what the fragment will do by 


‘¢ Many days passed over in dreary cap- 
tivity, without any farther examination, 
and without the slightest variety. The 
time of a prisoner is seldom or never a 
blank ; it is filled up by horrible phantoms 
and distorted reveries, such as have often 
been described, though mine probably were 
of a new character. The detail of them, 
however, is not within the limits of my 
present ing ; I record only simple 
facts, in the manner of an obtuse old chro- 
nicler ; and if there be a colouring of ima- 
gination, it is not only unsought, but un- 
welcome and involuntary. : 

‘During these three days, I did not 
behold the features of any living being, 

the peevish face of an old sub-jani- 

tor, who brought my food, and in the even- 
ing lighted my lamp. Hitherto, I had 
like a warrior, who, in a mood of mar- 
tial excitement, was determined, at all 
risks, to meet danger and fight his way to 
the last; but such passion had now time 

to decline entirely away. 

*¢ J fell into a dark melancholy trance, 
during which all things became indifferent. 
Even the cherished vision of Aurelia had 
faded, or floated in dim colours before me. 
But unless I had been in body.as much 
disordered as in mind, this state of apathy 
could not, of necessity, continue long. In 
a short time my spirit was aguin roused, 
only to feel in all its force the horrid in- 
fluence of nausea and Oppreasion which 
the dense atmosphere of the prison had 
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produced, and against which I vainly en< 
deavoured to contend. pee 
In the ni 
the strange 


eg mee 
pr tomes I a ar 


out upon me. To avoid this 

extinguished my lamp, and drew the upper 
mattress over my tin vain! It 
was now: dark, indeed, but the spectres 
were visible by their own light, like por 


“ Often did it seem to me as if I heard 
the dying groans of Hermogen and Eu- 
phemia. ‘ Am I then guilty of your de- 
struction? Was it not your own iniquity 
that brought you under the nial my 
aig oe oar ewer One night I had broken 
out usly with these words, when, on 
the silence that for a moment succeeded, 
Hea ona oe and ee arose & 

wn sigh or groan, differi 

renee 
before. The latter might have been ima= 
ginary—this was assuredly real, and the 
sound was reverberated through the vault. 
Driven to distraction, I howled out—* It 
is thou, Hermogen !_the hour of thy ven= 
geance is come—there is for me no hope of 
rescue |” 

2 * . * . - 

** It might be on the tenth night of my 
confinement, when, half-fainting with ters 
ror, I lay stretched out on the cold floor of 
my prison. I distinctly heard on the ground 
directly under me a light, but very audible 
knocking, which was at measured 
intervals. I listened attentively. The noise 
was continued, as if with the determination 
to attract attention, and occasionally T could 
distinguish a strange sound of 
that also seemed to come out of the earth.: 

‘+ I started from the floor, and threw my- 
self on thé straw couch; but the i 
continued, with the same detestable variety’ 
of laughter and groans. At last I heard a 
low, stammering, hoarse voice i 
pronounce my name—‘ Me-dar-dus |. 
Me-dar-dus !’—-My blood ran ice-cold 
through every vein; but with a vehement 
effort I gained enough fd call out, 
* Who’s there ?’—The laughter now be- 
came louder—the beating and groaning 
were renewed; again the stammering de- 
mon addressed me—‘ Me-dar-dus !—Me- 
dar-dus !’ ' 

** T rose from bed, and stamped on the: 
floor. ‘ Whoever thou art,’ cried I, * man- 
or devil, who art thus adding to the tor- 
ments of an already miserable i 
step forth visibly belore mine eyes, Tr 
may look on thee, or desist from this un- 
meaning persecution!’ The beating was 








now right under my feet. ‘ He—he—he ! 
he—he—he !—Broth-er, broth-er! 
the door! Iam here—am here! Let us 
ens opt a the wood !” 

“ Now, t I recognized the 
voice as one that I had known before, but 
it was not then so broken and so stammer- 
-ing- Nay, with a chill shivering of hor- 
ror, I to think was 

<hevoer a aap cd ganetage 
resembling the tones of my. own voice, and 
involuntarily, as if I wished to try whether 
this were really so, I stammered, in imite- 
tion,.* Me-dar-dus !—Me-dar-dus !” 

** Hereupon the laughter was renewed, 
but it now sounded scornful amd malicious. 
f Pa esi sare said the voice, 
* do you know me again ?— the door 
—the—the door !_- We shoes haem to 
the wood—to the wood!’ ‘ Poor insane 
wretch !’ said I ; * I cannot open the door 
for thee—I cannot enable thee to go forth 
into the pleasant woods, to hear the fresh 
rustling of the leaves, or breathe the fra- 
grance of Heaven’s pure atmosphere. I 
am, as thou art, shut up, hopeless and 
abandoned, within the gloomy walls of a 


prison. 

** To this address I was answered only 
by sobs and moans, as if from the bitter- 
ness of despairing grief ; and the knecking 
became always more faint and indistinct, 
till at last it ceased altogether; and from 
exhaustion, I sunk into troubled slumber. 

*¢ At length the morning light had broke 
in ego through the window ; 
the locks keys rattled, and the gaoler, 
whom I had not seen for many days, en- 
tered ——— 

**¢ Through the last night,’ said he, 
ee ee noises 
im your apartment, oud speaking. 
What means this ?” : 

% ¢ T am in the habit,’ answered I, ‘ of 
talking loudly in my sleep, and even when 
awake I indulge = per hoy May not 
this much of liberty be granted me ?’ 

“¢ Probably,’ said the gaoler, ‘ it is 
knowa to you, that every endeavour to 
escape, or to keep up conversation with 


‘any of your fellow-prisoners, will be inter- 
preted to your duilenntage ?? I declared 
that I never had formed any intentions of 
that kind ; and after a few more surly re- 
marks, he withdrew.” 

The following passage comes a few 
pages afterwards :— 


.- ©The prison-clock had struck twelve, 
when I again heard softly, and as if from 
a distance, the knocking which, on the pre- 
ceding day, so much disturbed me. I had 
-resolyed that I would pay no attention to 
this noise ; but it approached nearer, and 
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became louder. There were again, at mea- 
Open. sured intervals, the saine divertisements 


of knocking, laughing, and groaning. I 
struck my hand with vehemence = the 
table—‘ Be quiet !”,cried I—* Silence be- 
low there !’ Thus I thought that I should 
banish my tor, and recover my 
composure, but in vain! On the contrary, 
there arose instantly a sound of shrill dis- 
cordant laughter, and once more the same 
detestable voice—‘ Brii-der-lein !—Brij- 
der-lein!* Up to thee! Open the door! 
Open the door !” 

** Then right under me commenced a 
vehement rasping and scratching in the 
floor, accompanied by continuous groans 
and cachinnation. In vain did I try to 
write, and persuading myself that these 
were but illusions of the arch enemy, de- 
termined to held them in contempt. The 
noise always became more intolerable, and 
was diversified occasionally by ponderous 
blows, so that I momentarily expected the 
gaolers to enter in alarm. 

** I had risen up, and was walking with 
the lamp in my hand, when suddenly I 
felt the floor shake beneath my tread. I 
stepped aside, and then saw, on the spot 
whereon I had stood, a stone lift itself out 
of the pavement, and sink again. The 
phenomenon was repeated, but at the se- 
cond time I seized hold of the stone, and 
easily removed it from the flooring. 

‘¢ The aperture beneath was but narrow, 
and little or no light rose from the gulf. 
Suddenly, however, as I was gazing on it, 
a naked arm, emaciated, but muscular, 
with a knite, or dagger, in the hand, was 
stretched up towards me. Struck with the 
utmost horror, I recoiled from the sight. 
Then the stammering voice spoke from be- 
low—‘ Broth-er—broth-er Med-ar-dus is 
there—is there !—Take—take !—Break 
—break !—To the wood! To the wood !’ 

‘¢ Instantly all my fear and apprehension 
were lost. I repeated to myself, *‘ Take 
—take !__Break—break !’ for I thought 
only of the assistance thus offered me, and 
of flight! Accordingly I seized the wea- 
pon, which the hand willingly tesigned to 
me, and began zealously to clear away the. 
mortar and rubbish from the opening that 
had been made. 

*¢ The spectral prisoner below laboured 
also with might and main, till we had dis- 

four or five large stones from the 
vault, and laid them aside. I had been oc- 
cupied in this latter purpose, that is, in 
placing the large stones in a corner of my 
toom, that they might not interrupt my 
work ; when, on turning round, I percei- 
ved that my horrible assistant had raised 
his naked body as far as the middle,through 
the aperture that we had made. The full 





® Little brother. One of the German diminutives of familiarity or endearment. 
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SEL¥ consciousness and 
be Mem Sag in a deadly swoon on’ 
the pavement. ; 
~ From this state of insensibility I was 
abehié Hy u Vidleaitp t pain in the arm. There 
pM de obe around me; the rattling 
act knocking Typ sound. 
throu the vault. e ssc and his 
assistants. were occupied in loading me 
with irons. Besides Ss and ankle- 


fetters, Tei by tobe OF chain and an 
iron! ‘oop, to-be fastened to the wall. 


*¢ © Now,” said the gaoler, ip a satisfied’ 


jé, when the workmen had finished, * the 
gentleman will probably fitd it adviseable 
to give’bver troubling us with his attempts 
to eacay ‘for the fature !” 
But what crimes, then,” said the 
izkinatt in an under tone, ‘ has this 


i rogh ie fellow committed ?’ 

ow?” said the gaoler, ‘ dost thou 

mt a much, Jonathan? The 
talks of nothing else. He isa 

cursed Capuchin monk, who has murdered 

thiee'meén. All has been fully proved. In 

“sted Caer ive tobe a grand gale and 

‘other’ diversions, 

Wheel wilf not fail to play their part !” 

I heard no more, my serises were 

ogi Lost ay ate, from wb Toy 


jal 


m te, from which I only 
rue’ wi th aiftculty awoke. IT was 

aloné, “and ‘all wae = age but, 
ia ee eT of day- 
e into iow t, scarce- 

Vy ax are, into ob I ty with 
pb gto orror, perceived that I had 


been removed from my former prison. I 
‘tormented ‘with extreme thirst, and 
at the water-jug which stood near 
Cold and moist, it sli out of my 
benumbed hands before I had gained from 
it even one imperfect dtaught, and, with 
abborreice, T saw a Overgrown toad 
CAetelia T pavateds i8” chat feeling ‘of 
‘ eeling “0: 

. into’ Which I was. Say 
pee * Aurelia !_and ‘was it for this that 


of hypocrisy and abo- 
nina nln the court of “a jastice— 


ht 


F3 





for this only, Timight protract, by a 
few hours, ‘a life i or tein ad mikey ? 
What’ would’st’ thou,” ‘said Ito myself, 
6 3 ‘as thon art ?"T stri- 
vest : ‘of Autelia, who 
cbuldbe thirie orily through an abominable 

sphertious crime ; and however thou 


caffold ‘and ‘ 


Ene 


S now, that Mr Yon Leon-, 
Beg ys words our Medardus, is 


not only at liberty, in.co of, 
the discovery of the other Medardus,: 
but that he is on the very brink of: 


being matte the husband of her whose. 
love has ‘already tempted’ him'"td a’ 
hundred crimes—her whose ba 
Site 
whose pure and lovely idea 
to haunt him hapa he goes; al- 
most as faithfully as the 
of his own meltecher, w ag 
frantically, and who. yet, even ‘at. the 
moment when she is about to, be his 
bride, can divest herself of 
the horror which Leonard’s likeness 
to Medardus the murderer had at first 
excited in her oat all’ 
this, and then read 

« We had no ie for con i hai 
ever. I saluted urelia, when 
a@ servait of e Prince announced that we 
were waited for by the wediling-party. She 
quickly drew on her vs, 5 ve me’ 
her arm. Then one of her attendants’ re- 
marked that some finglets of her ait had’ 
fallen’ loose, and” for a moment's 
delay. Aurelia seemed rere at the = 
ruption, but waited-according ly. 

“At that moment a ho! 
noise, and a tamilt of voices on nh mes § 
attracted ‘our attention. At ‘Aurélia’s Te. 
quest I hastened to the window. | ‘There, 
just before thé palace, was a ie re 
Which, on account of some o 
stopp ed in the street. The eae ‘stir- 
puma by the executioners of justice ; and’ 
within ‘it, F perceived the horrible monk, 
who sat Tooking ‘backwards, ‘while before 
him was a capuchin, me wan ay in’ 
prayer, His countenance was my ne: 


and again disfigured by 
but the features’ of m detest en double 
ble." 
“been for’ 
the 


were to me bit too ¢ 
rina nea 
ctowd, be 
on, he seemed woke from his 
wa danas Uaaptemane 
ehogied SPace ae 


aloud’ 
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weakened as I was by previous agi- 


was able to withstand.. From that 


F 
iF 


i 
i 
| 


? 


Tgrinned, jabbered, and howled 
madman ; and Aurelia, in an 
terror, broke from her attendants, 
me. With all her strength, 
arms, and endeavoured to 
the window. ‘ For God’s 
ied she, * leave that horrible spec- 

are g Medardus, the 

of my er, to the scaffold. 
rd !—_Lieonard !” 


*¢ Then all the demons of hell seemed 
awoke within! me, and manifested, in its 
utmost extent, that power which they are 
allowed to exercise over an obdurate and 
unrepentant sinner. With reckless cruelty 

Aurelia, who trembled, as if 


ago hg oe 
chosen 


SERGE 
Lee 
és 


st 
z 


le 


_~ 


the murderer 
ould’st thou by thy com. 

ints bring down destruction from heaven 
on thy sworn husband ?-~-Ho—ho—ho ! I 
I am king—and will drink 


El 


j 


out the stiletto—I struck at 
blood streamed over my arm and 
fell lifeless at my feet. I 
stairs,—forced my way 
iage—seized 


and. 


FF 
1 


5 


crowd to the carri 
k by the collar, and with superna- 
strength tore him from the car. Then 
arrested by the executioner; but 
the stiletto in my hand, I defended 
yself so furiously, that I broke loose, and 
rushed into the thick of the mob, where, in 
a few moments, I found myself wounded 
by a stab in the side ; but the le were 
struck with such terror, that I made my 
them as far as to the neigh- 
wall of the park, which, by a 


effort, over. 
6 © Murder—m the. 
rourderer!’ I had fallen down, 
inting, on the other side of the wall, but 
outcries instantly gave me_ new, 
rength. Some were knocking with great 
violence, in vain endeavours to open 


it 


“4 


a 


Eg 


i 


ard. -I came, ere long, to 
park was se- 


. alow f cam by which the 
parated the adjoining forest. By ano- 


over, and 
continued to run on through the wood, un- 
til at last I sank down, utterly 

under a tree. 

*¢ T know not how the time had passed, 
but it was.already evening, and dark sha- 
dows reigned through the forest, when I 
came again to my recollection. My - 
gress in running so far had passed over li 
an obscure dream. I recollect only the 
wind ing amid the dense canopy of the 
trees, and that many times I mistook some 
old moss-grown pollard stem for an officer 
of justice, and ready to seize upon 
me! 

‘When I awoke from the swoon and. 
utter stupefaction into which I had fallen, 
my first impulse was merely to set out 
again, like a hunted wild beast, and fly, if 
possible, frem my pursuers to the very end 
of the earth! As soon, however, as I was 
only past the frontiers of the Prince’s do-. 
minions, I would certainly be safe from all 
immediate persecution. 

‘*T rose accordingly, but scarcely had I 
advanced a few when there was a, 
violent rustling in the thicket ; and from 
thence, in a state of the most vehement rage. 
and excitement, sprung the monk, who, no 
doubt in ce of the disturbance 
that I had raised, had contrived to make 
his escape from the guards and executioners. 

“In a paroxysm of madness he flew to- 
wards me, leaping through the bushes like 
a tiger, and finally sprung upon my shoul- 
ders, clasping his arms about my throat, 
so that I was almost suffocated. Under 
any other circumstances, I would have in- 
stantly freed myself from. such an attack, 
but I was enfeebled to the last degree by. 
the exertions I had undergone, and all that 
I could attempt was to render this feeble- 
hess subservient to my rescue. I fell down 
under his weight, and endeavoured to take 
advantage of that event. I rolled myself 


on the ground, and gra with him ; 
but in vain ! I could not age myself, 
and my infernal double laughed scornfully. 
His abominable accents, ‘ He—he—he !— 


He—he—he !’ sounded amid the desolate. 
loneliness of the woods. 
*¢ During this contest, the moon broke,. 


the dark shade of ine trees, I 

in all its hennenjng dada pole Unngs at 
x pe with the same iy smycte 
which had out upon me the, 
he had been dragged to exe- 


cart in whi 
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‘cation. ‘ He !—Broth-er, broth 
er !—Ever, ever “am with thee!_Lasive 





ev ” We had intended to 
introduce thie work to,our readers by 
some notices of the personal history of 
theauthor. His Memoirs arenow before 
us: but we perceive that we cannot 
make any useof them without extend- 
ing our article beyond all reasonable 
bounds... We however, return 
to M. Hoffman next month, and pre- 
sent our friends with some of the most 

interesting passages in his very singu- 
lar and picturesque life. In particu- 
lar, his narrative of the occurrences 
which took place in and about Dres- 
den at the time of Moreau’s death, will, 
We are sure, be acceptable to all classes 


The ae dt Elixir. 





‘er 


“ ieee Wks lat 
forte wor, he ws man of most 


rts sa abyrcheetin tcp and he 
at ‘a very early period, of 


but angled: ee brani h, 
jeer Og many ‘attest 
Hed grey Pr the t se which he 


at romances and tales are ie 
sent about the most pepalax of 
among the light readers of 
and, we have no doubt, “ ‘The 
Elixir” ' will ‘command an a’ 
portion of favour among the aes 
tribes of our own Country. But ‘we 
also think lessons of great and’: 
importance may be drawn from certa 
circumstances in his career, both per- 
sonal and literary, and we shall there- 


fore not fail to redeem the pledge now 
given, in our ensuing Number. 
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' COCKNEY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FIRST OF APRIL. ©! 





“The following articles were intended for our A 7 Number, bit un- 


fortunately have only now reached us. We pO ath 

a ei of our readers. We had certainl 
Vice-laureat, but.we gave him the place m 

has taken up his; 


ever, as Leigh hates.all sinecures, 


ted eT He 
appoin unt. 
rasa kind of sinecure.. tien, 
veneers ma 


not only sent us a-complimentary letter, 


his own, written in a 


e Italian hand, but has’ ee be ordered ‘on 


his gentlemen of the press—Billingsgate, alias Billy Haslitt, Esquire,— 


to furnish an‘article, which he has done. HontT AND Haziter 
ContarsvTons ‘to Brack woon's Macazine!t!! The nage 
the * Crew of mischievous C 

i rr—** V; hin te vonders coment ly ag 

as all i mins must say—compelled by the same 


the Cockneys joining 
burg Tomeh Yoon, 





ae 


says—and 
er i fae oy ih ohm up a ooery 
nae g ane ripe ww pCR ere Tepe SRG ei 
ee 9 
I think‘we do know the sweet Roman hand.—Tweifth Night. oh a 
YD eetaanestetonanent incanp:- cision Seeing * : arismn 


“ha |, A very;! verperpenmociaieedania, w 


ao 


(aaah ; és) 


aCe DEAR , Hae 
muck a jauntiness there is in 


so conscious of the critical, a We ae 

identity) began the 

to “ My dear . mn, for. which a certain base and.re- 
g at 

3 for we® 

‘of our’ 


guntilities too fine to be apprehended ‘by the ‘persoti aforesaid: "Bet 


contradictions to 
anileey =n nial 
. person aramege 

teed our pes mail 


- LETTER ee Leton HUNT TO outinrobihig NoRTH, E8q, 
sad imenborne AN ARTICLE)?‘ 1 sa 


rem. 
sal! 
bam 03 


fe 0d ioaters 


orenen, i ist April, 1836... 
letter in’ poh ie ths wn of 


us in the Quarterly. This awa- 
thought we were etry Ae 
‘some ‘natural fing 

















eer Hazlitt, July, 


48 
Mr Christopher N ourselves unconsciously writin 
these worls ta ‘a better hand than. <8} toc. tonal tes io sccal anf 
to be offended at this kind-of-sort-of sort-of-kind-of- »Or-to Tate us very 
y about it ; and though you haveoften.a touch of the minaceous or so 


ata one may easily ox that it only from an excess of the jovial, 
r een arp, plways ughs ready to sparkle out over the deep 


Jaughs 
vi our aot, Wel ke a ree nature of all things; and 
there is a ‘ina we aor and’ enjoying naturalness about ‘all. you write, that 
convinces us that you love all true and fine humanities, ‘and that you are an 
admirer of all sorts of green leafinesses iri your heart. We have therefore deter- 
sa AS oalery and some more) to send you certain ties of ours; in the 
articles, which we are sure will give you a lift in the world: Indéed, 
Bin gat that we have been great and calumniated ‘spirits, we até jist 
humour with every possible thing and body, thet ‘we could 
8 Tape , or stand upon our heads, or drink tea out of an abéo- 
ute Tain-spout, ut we will do none of these nice and graceful things ; but sit 
aig at our piano, and put forth our whole gentle strength in composing an 
ony to that handsome and genteel lyric— 


' «) Hey, Johnny, Johnny, 
Looking blithe and bonny, 
And singing nonny, nonny, 
With hat just thrown upon ye, &c. 


—which seems as if it would warble itself into chromatics. Music is always 
sure to float us into a fine kind-spiritedness ; and it is for this reason we are 
coy of a science which was Mozart's, and is now ours. This will give us a 
little ae effect what is to follow ; and we shall then go inte the most 
looking corner of our library, which pierces out upon the youngest 
n ona a garden, powdered all over with flowers, that are perking up their 
Forty in your face, in spite of you—together with all sorts of jauntinesses im 
we will write a deep and lively article for Blackwood’s Ma- 

What shall be the subject > Let us.poke about and see. There is 
snew Comedy laying on the table, like a petition to'the House of Com 
ek ap which the House never dées the other. The comedy 
nedoubt, have been already reviewed ‘by some of the great and pleasant 
arabe wile forthe atdie at adic Miscellany ; for in this spot of spots 
‘by the sweet shores Italian,” as that. most lovely and fearful spirit 
Ber o bs i4 we do.not ee as often as we wish of what. is going on 
one we But we must-try our hand at plumping up an, article 
upon it, notwithstanding. We shel no doubt have something abundant and 
Pimestoo to say about it, which the readers of that apex, and tenderest top 
of nes could not afford to go without. We have no rhymes upon tablé 
at present, not havitig put on our mild singing clothes this morning ; but we 
must)try to set some a-flowing before your next Number. We could easily 
pres ay savage assortment of blank verse ; but as to having it said that we 
not do anything better and more-rimatory, we had as lief be told that 
wer never had aniold. aunt, or that we were-our grandmother.’ However, to 
for our-lack of verse, we have sent:our:commands to Mr W. Hazlitt, 
to ie you with an article before.\he writesany more for Mr Jeffrey, or 
Mr Camptell, or The London ; and we inclose you a copy of our royal orders 
pal H., whieh will be like a. thump, to make him jump,: and:give a sort of 
to his memory like a dun, or any other dullstumbling-block to orthodox 
ae We are sure you will print our contributions (as Mr Jeffrey does) 
without even-looking at them, a custom for which we have no light estegm— 

ean - (Black, but such as in esteem, &e) 

e got:a Wishing Cap.of ‘our own, ; a8 new, though nok wine 
ig ss St iti WeaeRS HOR 1 put it,on,, spd.ruinbi gets could 


wink " 
, ** OF 229% £ i cit 
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_* W aE ERED ROS it albert 
pally called.‘ ft Sages pra be ge ene 
* Apoliar, and Mercarius, and the rest.””—C. 

















Hunt and Hazlitt. 
some day or other, just.as we were sitting. our xi 
maid-servents, with their x 


wa 
Seria 


es 


| Milton. sa 
hen | 


health and quiet sleep: 
must make an end , for fear of sliding off into ng which. 
make us forget our promised article, which would be ad mistakes. ie 


finish our letter, pleasantly and grandly, as we. like to. ey ah 
manual, 


only our’ sign 


‘Wz, Leigh the First, Autocrat of all_the C 
, William Ha: 
. &c, &c., to furnish forthwith, in virtue* of hie oo 


and well-beloved cousin and co 


lackwood’s Magazine—in which there 


ho i 


one of our two 


vapor a a pipiens heh 


should make tea and ho regen Pc aa 


yin. July, and, u 

out and taste yay taal and trees, ; 

green ves, we would have a booze of gin and water, 
wever, never take more than one weak glass—for. we are r of. mice 

of all sorts of pene am utwe 


(cory OF HIS MAJESTY'S LETTER TO MR a ain). Sods anal 


Review, or other Periodicals for which the said William H. 
and in which there shall be as little as may be possible to the. eae 













cease 


pew ‘of the Press aforesaid, about. ‘‘ candied coats of the auricula,”—~* a fine 


Fount bowers 


» Sally L—,” &e 


diction encrusting” something or pegiccag Vall clear waters, ie 


. &c. As witness our 


Liunzo, Imperatore. & Re di tacagna 


PART OF AN ARTICLE BY LEIGH, HUNT. 
(Addressed to C- North, Esq.) 


We are always unwilling to aya 
of ourselves: but as your readers will 
otherwise see no reason upon table for 
the delay of our article promised on 
the First of April, we are obliged to 

ba mew by aurines Se Chat we have 
the last fortnight an aggrava- 
(as'the old ‘women’ say) tooth- 
ite 'G the fourth tooth of our ¢riti- 
cal under-jaw. 
has notonly shut us out from such 
in-door amusements as theatres and 
boekt, but even from relishing as fine- 
} Fas deeply as we do at other times. 
green and glad world without 
them, which is invidious!” ‘We are not 
= ‘quite as'we should be, and 
raid that instead’ of saying na- 
cara and: lively ‘ag usual, we. 
tmdy slide into a:melancholy hilarity, 
amounting to the How. 


imp: 
ont of 






sefftigal in these... 








The said toothache © 


" Sweet morning-time of 
inside place, and could ‘enjo 


‘ponderous. 
everybody; told us, that folks . 
ie t to. know .what,,; 


* mana buppapity Ys 


hil wisi aoa dled 2 
pana? ets 
a tpg ry 


of our own, written lo 





of wars and debts had taken : 
“dr minds of ‘ail et oT 


at tenes ‘ont: sin ein 
riis Jo a bs 
What a contrast there: fajindvh.te 
those days when we used to go to. town 
of an evening to see plays; 
our Theatrical Examiner Dy tha 
‘ings!. If the wind. was } pd 
‘thundering’ without doors; — 
‘thinking of all sorts of natural 
we used to get: snugly into —— 
sete whieh tous shad , 
nothing that, ‘draws 





rey Bs ism 


md ib Sega ids, tba Pehe: t Jon salar 3 


J : a — oe s => 

















event a flower-pet without a cer- 
-up, we could just as 

soon think of shattering the benignity 
of the summer-heavens. We have 


E. 

: We love to have the flowers 
in season put upon our table along 
with the mutton—whereas these folks, 
care and common-places do not pre- 
vent any addition whatever, make it a 

business of a pudding or so ex- 
tra: But though such people can 
scarcély relish anything but their own 
forlorn money-makings, (which are 
much less to the than the 
Christmas merry-makings we have dore 
somuch torevive, )thereisalwayssome- 
thing enjoying even to them about the 
Theatre. Play-houses are the most so- 
cial of houses ; and one feels more so- 


tad 


eiable tog at Covent-Garden, than 
at the others, (our old pit-and- 
box-hand-sh favourite, the Hay 


market, excepted). Indeed, when one 





Hazlitt. 
sits in the pit, (as we always used to 


[July, 


do,) one feels a certain frank cordiali- 
ty about one, which is quite delicious, 
at the sight of so many pleasant faces 
sparkling all round you ; and the most 
intellectual and graceful-spirited may 
there enjoy humanity even in its very 
common- You shall have on 
the same Bench a high and dark far- 
thoughted, ifward-looking aspect, wor- 
thy of the finest times of Italy, (if 
anything English, except perhaps Mr 
Hazlitt and one or two more, may be 
compared to the great and pleasant men 
whom Raphael has painted, ) contrast- 
ed with the pale and perking-up face of 
a city clerk, just escaped from his led- 
ger, and glad to be for an hour or two 
out of the common-place sphere of rea- 
lities, and to get into the less material 
world of poetry and the drama—those 
eternal stumbling blocks to square- 
toes. In this way, those whose na- 
tures are not fine enough to rélish 
fields and flowers as we do, are drawn 
into a kindly Fhe ge by apprehend. 
ing along with us the passionate of a 
play—or starting off into a bench-and- 
side-shaking merriment at a comedy— 
a thing which is (to our idea at least) 
much more devout and thankful than 
the unhappy sounds that one hears of a 

ainday, from churches, in as forlorn a 
taste as their music  * wae 


~ [Here our Vice-laureat get so very * * * * * * * * * * and im. 
lesion a that we dare not print the rest of his article. Indeed, a Second 








Review of Croly’s admirable comedy, even by Hunt, would be a work of 


su ogation, after the excellent article that has already been written 
upon it in this Magazi jally as Leigh says very little that we 
had not already said. His criticism is, upon the whole, “ kind-natured” 


andindulgent ; though he says’ that the fine imitations of Sliakespeare, 
which eacttr inthe comedy, “‘ are’as unlike as imitations are apt to be, 
¥ ill felt in the general.” “He finds fault, indeed, with the title, 
Pate halt have a Fall,) which‘he says, “ we, are,sure we have often 
written for a copy when a hoy at. school. ;” and he, adds, what must have 
been no doubt suggested by his.own personal experience, that “ it smacks 
too much of a truism.” He praises, in general, “ the lovely and fearful 
heauty” of the verse, which he thinks ** resembles Beaumont and Flet- 
i ings and undulations ;” but he thinks it too ambitious— 
or, as‘he phrases it, “ the verse is always wanting to he great and grand, 
as the maid-servants say.” Of course, we must not dispute with Lag 
‘about maid-servants or char-women, with whose ways and opinions he 
_ is'much better acquainted than we can pretend to-be ; and, for the same 

reason, we must > with his criticisim on the Swivantes of the piece, 
who;-he says, “ talle wilfal blank -verse-just as well as their mistresses— 


which is a thing not to be thought of.” The exquisite and polite critic 











18247} 
finds “ 
there is “ cae “etedagioes ~~ 
us, that: he has “ prodi 

—a fact, of Sti the the Ses 


&e.] 


Hunt and Hazlitt. 


a good deal of raffishness” in peers the Hussars, and 
in 

felt and admired the comedy in 
wrledge must be in 
Croly. "But we must now come to Mr Hazlitt’s 
Latin and French quotations as we find them 
readers will always find them printed in the 
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‘However, he dlouten 


we Fy rts 
“Edinburgh leer, Se: 


TABLE TALK. A NEW SERIES, ! ¢ 
No. I. a 


On Nursery Rhymes in.general. « 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give © 
Thoughts, that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Sweet are the dreams of childhood, 
but sweeter the strains that delight 
its early ears !* We would ald give any- 
thing to recall those pleasant times, 
when we thought Jack Horner finer 
than anything in Shakespeare. And 
sometimes we think so still! What a 
poet was he who composed all these 
sweet nursery verses—the violet bed 
not sweeter! Yet he died “ without 
a name !” How unintelligible they are, 
and ~~ et how easily understood ! ‘They 

ike Wordsworth, (but oh, how 
unlike !) and we admire them for the 
same reason that we do him. How 
many, young lips have breathed out 
these ‘*. snatches of old songs,” ma- 
king the breeze about them “ dis- 
course most eloquent music !” Where- 
ever these rhymes “ do love to haunt, 
the air is delicate.” Let us try to 
make them “ as palpable to tlze feel- 
ing” of others, as they are to our 
own. 

We once said in Constable’s Maga- 
zine, that, “‘ to be an Edinburgh re- 
viewer, was the highest distinetion in 
literary society ;” because, about that 
time, we began to write in the Edin- 
burgh Review. We were proud of it 
then, and we are so yet !—But it is a 
finer thing now. One could not then 
be radical, if one. would. Now it is 
tout au contraire—Whigs and Radi- 
cals have met effrey and 
Hunt have embraced each other. And 
itis right they should. Jeffrey is the 
“ Prince of Critics and King of Men ;” 
Hunt is King of Cock- 


= # fe 
vine right. They are your 


PTS IE 


only true legitimates.t+- They are like 
the two kings of Brentford! ‘There 
they sit upon their thrones—the Ex. 
aminer and the Edinburgh Review— 
sedet, eternumque sedebit—* both war~: 
bling of one note, both in one key.” 
Each “ doth bestride his little world 
like a Colossus”—(little, but oh ! how 
great!) There are teres et rotun- 
dus ; while Universal Suffrage, like 
Af Universal Pan, knit with thegraces””: 
of Whiggism, leads on ‘the: eternal 
dance! We have said in The London, 
that “ to assume a certain signature, 
and write essays and criticisms in Ti 
Lonpon Macazine,'was a consum= 
mation of felicity hardly: to be: bes 
lieved.” But what is writing:in: the 
Edinburgh Review, or: sNew 
Monthly, or the London, ‘to: 
writing in Blackwood’s Magazine? 
That, after all, is your only true pass- 
port to Fame. We thought otherwise 
once—but we were wrong !—Well, 
better late than never. But we _— 


get to.our subject. 
o What admirable of duty 
(finer than Mr Wordsworth’s Ode to 


Duty) are now,and'then presented to 
us in these rhymes !—what powerful’. 
exhortations to morality (stronger amd 
briefer than Hannah More's) do we 
find, in them! What can be more 
strenuous, in its way, than the detest~ 
ation of slovenliness inspired by the 
following example ?: The rhyme 

seems ‘“ to have caught the trick’ of 
carelessness, and to wanton in the in~ 
spiration of the subject !. ifs 
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ears.—Printer’s devil. 
fe Hedi bere omits the nathe'of another sovereign, of whom he dies epadketh, 
cal Economy. put the Editor may be aid be Keg oft” But pechaps 
olitical Econom t.the Editor may be to it 1” 
— that, to be Ring of one subjecty” was no very brilliant 


Sy 
in + paler my 














re ' Hunt and Havwiitt. ee 
_ vp See saw; Margéry Daw, sold-her bed, and lay in thé straiv ; 
- Was not she pian slut, to sell her bed, and lie in the dirt? 

so 


_ Look at the Levent ection (regardless of danger) so beautifully exem- 
“* >" Bye, baby bunting !.papa’s gone a-hun 


f 4, ~? : ‘ > 

‘© 2“R%'catch alittle rabbit-skin, to wrap the baby bunting in. 

‘There is a’ beautiful spirit of humanity and a delicate gallantry in this one. 
The long sweep of the verse‘reminds one of the ladies’ trains in Watteau’s pic- 
tures :— 

One a penny, two a penny, hot’cross-buns, 
If your daughters do not like them, give them to your sons ; 
But if you should have none of these pretty little elves, 
You cannot do better than to-eat them yourselves. 
———_ the moral of the next. It is worth all the Tracts of the Cheap 
. When I was a little boy, I lived by myself, 
All the bread and cheese I got} I put it on the shelf. 

~ What can be more exquisite than the way in which the most abstruse sciences 
are conveyed to the infant understanding? Here is an illustration of the law 
of. gravitation, which all Sir Richard Phillips’s writings against Newton will 
never overthrow !|— 

Rock a bye, baby, on the tree top, 
:' When the wind blows, the cradle will rock : 
If the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 

Then down tumbles baby and cradle, and all. 

- The theories of the Political Economists are also finely explained in this verse, 
which very ‘properly begins with an’ address to J. B. Say, who has said the’ 
same thing ‘in prose :— 

vo See Say, a penny a-day, Tommy must have a new master— 
91 Why must he have but a penny a-day? Because he can work no faster. 

«This is better: than the Templar’s Di es On Political Economy in The 
London;,and plainer and shorter than the Scotsman. [It is as good as the Ri- 
cardo Lecture. Mr M‘Culloch could not-have said Ho more profound ! 

“Phere is often.a fine kind of pictured poetry about'them. In this verse, for 
instadce,:you seem to hear the merry merry ring of the bells, and you see the’ 
tall ‘white steed go glancing by:— 

€ ortiz Ride a cock-horse to Bamborough Cross, 

. To-see a fair lady sit on a white horse ; 
With rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 

Jig¥i—! > co Bhat she may have music wherever she goes. _ 

i‘Phereis:also a rich imagination about the “ four-and-twenty black-birds, 
baked in a pe ;” it is quite oriental, and ‘carries you back to the Crusades. 
But, upon the whole, we prefer this lay, with its fearful and tragic close :— 

©) of * Bye, baby bumpkin, where’s ‘Tony Lumpkin ? 

aif My lady’s on her death-bed, with eating half a pumpkin. 
No'wonder !—for we have seen pumpkins in France, that would “‘ make Ossa_ - 
like awart !” There is a wildness of fancy about this one, like the night-mare. 
What an overwhelming idea in the last line !— 

9 ‘We'reall in the dumps, for Diamonds is trumps, 
-igeaoh oo. 08. And the kittens are gone to St Paul’s : 
°c! yd lo) @nd the babies are bit, and the moon’s in a fit, 
fi Sere; or And the houses are built without walls ! 
there is *yet another, finer than all; of which we can only recollect a few 
words. ' [The rest is gone with other visions of our youth! We often sit and 
think of these lines by the hour togetlier; till our hearts melt with their beau- 
, and our eyes fill with tears. We could probably find the rest in some of 
Godwin's twopenny books ; but we aneer! 2 not for worlds dissolve the charm 
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that is round the mysterious words. The “ gay ladye” is more gorgeous to 
our faney than Mr Coleridge’s'“« dark ladye !” 
2 0 Sandon bridge is broken down— 
7 How shall-we build it up again ? 
_ os —With a gay latlye. ° 
8 
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Hunt and Hazlitt. : 
The following is “ in the extreme”—a pantomime of confusion ! 
Cock lle-~do, my dame has lost: her shoe ; . 
The cat has lost her fiddle-stick—I know not what to do. 


. There is “ infinite variety” in this one: the rush in the first line is likethe 

porns of on overcame 96 Se Hiatharragnie, ieckatr. ‘Who can read the.second 

ine without thinking. ncho is, celestial. * sky-tinctured?” — 
Hey eile , diddle Se oot anaes na 

goats jump’d over the.moon ;.., ; ros 

And the little dogs bark’d to see such sport, gh 

And the cat ran away with the spoon. . 


But if what we have quoted is fine. 
the next is still finer. t are all 
these things to Jack Horner and his 
Christmas-pye? What infinite keep- 
ing and guséo there is in it !—(we use 
keeping and gusto in the sense of 

inters, and not merely to mean that 

kept all the pye to himself, (like a 


Torys) a5 seas belived the Sas 408s 
me ark 9 ya i etna 
gusto.) What quiet nt 
serene repose! ‘There he sits, 

teres et rotundus, in the chiar’, oscuro, 

with his finger in the pye! All is sa~ 
tisfying, delicious, secure from intru- 


sion, ‘ solitary bliss !” 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas-pye : : 

He put in his thumb, and he pulld out a plumb, 
And said, “‘ What a good boy am I ¥” 


What a pity that Rembrandt. did not 
paint this subject! But perhaps he did 
not know it. If he had painted it, the 
picture would have been worth oy 
money. He would have smeared 
the canvass over with somerich, honey- 
ed, dark, bright, unctuous oil-colour ; 
and, in the corner, you would have 
seen, (obscurely radiant) the figure of 
Jack ; then there would have been the 

e, rans out oi the poy in a 

laze en light, the green 

plum held up rae dropping sweets ! 
—We think we could paint it our- 
selves ! 

We are unwilling that anythin 
from our friend, C. P., Esquire," 
should come in at the fag-end of an 


article ; but, for the sake of enriching 
this one, we add a few lines from one 
of the Karly French Poets, communi 
cated to C. P., by his friend Victoire, 
Vicomte de Soligny, whom he met in 
Paris at the Caffée des Milles Colonnes. 
The translation is by Mr Hunt; it is 
like Mr Frere’s translations from: the 
Poema del Cid, but is infinitely more 
easy, graceful, and antique:t . 

C’est le Roy Dagobert, 

Qui met sa culotte a l’envers ; : 

Le bon Saint Eloy ‘* x 

ae a 

otre Majes 

Est mal culottée.” 

* Eh bien,” lui dit le bon Roy, _ - 

s¢ Je vais la remettre a l’endroit.”” 


It was King Dagobert who poking on his yellow breeches, 


Whisk’d out the lini 
Kind Saint Eloi 


with a fling, and most elaborate stretches ; 
*d crisply up, and said with frankliest air, 








“Your majesty’s most touching legs are get one don’t know where.” 
“ Well,” (with his best astonishment hush’d out the kindly king,) 
‘* We'll swale them. over jauntily, and that’s the very thing.” wt" 





. © Alias Wictoire, Wicomte de Solizuy. This Cockney wrote (as few but Mr Colbum 
the bookseller have the misfortune to remember) Letters on England, under this title, 
which. we demolished. We had then occasien to shew that this nore: Se aoe 
know how French noblemen signed their names ; and we might have added, that hi 
title- proved he did not know a man’s name from a woman’s—Victor being evi- 
dently the name which C. P. Esq. was vainly endeavouring to . Victoire, Vicomte 
de So » sounds to a French ear just as Sally, Lord Hi would to an English 


one. ~ . Victoire is, as everybody knows, a name given in France (almost exclu- 
sively) to females of this Wicomte’s own rank—maid-servants ; and when he was 


IN 

Parts, he had, no‘doubt, often occasion to violate propriety, by calling out from his 

toom on the ninth floor, Wictoire, woulez wous*wenir wite awec du win.—C. N.° 

+ Quere, antic. Printer’s devil. : 
Vor, XVI. 
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* ‘PEACEABLE, monotonous, and com- 


cy He Megami as the late 
a review of some of its 
Fe pe re cannot be altogether 


of amusement and instruc- 


tion. 

_ The state of parties, or rather the 
state of party creeds and schemes, is 
at all times a matter of the highest 
national importance, and, therefore, we 
will, in the first place, glance at the 
exposé of this state which the Session 
practically furnished. We fear that 
our lower orders have yet only changed 
their opinions in a partial degree, but, 
nevertheless, they have become silent 
and peaceable. Their efforts only led 
to ruin ; their hopes were blasted ; 
titions and public meetings, as they 
possessed no intrinsic charms, lost their 
‘attraction with their novelty ; work 
‘became plentiful ; every interest in the 
‘state became reasonably prosperous’; 
and, therefore, tlicy retired with one 
‘eonsent from aetive political life. This 
Fetirement—this abandonment of.re- 
-volution by our labourers and mecha- 
‘nics—has actually ruined two of our 


For a long time Burdett stood alone 
in the House of Commons. Sometimes 
he could find an individual to second 
his motions, but never one to divide 


with him: The populace then had net ~ 


entered the political world to become 
a leading portion of it ; the Whigs 
were a powerful party ; they paid some 
regard te character ; and they had not 
adopted the doctrine, that everything 
which the Ministers opposed ought to 
be voted for. In proportion as the 
eause of revolution prospered with the 
mob, Burdett acquired followers and 
influence in Parliament, until at length 
he became the virtual head of the Op- 
position. For some years he and his 
party have led the Opposition, and the 
higs have been content to embrace 
‘their principles and schemes, and to 
act as their humble auxiliaries. The 
Whigs have constantly voted for all 
the motions of the Burdettites, no 
‘matter how abominable these motions 
might be in assertion and object. Well, 

_ the Burdettites are now objects of com- 
ion. ‘‘ Westminster's Pride” can 

no longer be abusive, except towards 
defunct ministers and societies ; 


and he is compelled to make some ap- 
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proaches towards honesty and common 
sense in his speeches, or to remain si- 
lent. ‘Hume is ruined. Bennett has 
lost his speech. Wilson has only spoke 
some three times during the Session, 
merely to confess that he is the greatest 
man in the universe. No one can tell 
what has become of Whitbread. Wood 
never ventures a step beyond city bu- 
siness. And poor Hobhouse delves, and 
Stammers, and musters his brass again 
and again, and all to no purpose. May 
our enemies become Gods of revolu- 
tionary mobs ! May they obtain a little 
notoriety repeating the dranken 
ravings of their worshippers, and then 
be forsaken ! We shall then have our 
revenge. We should not give vent to 
so dreadful a wish as this respecting 
them, were we not exceedingly mali- 
cious. 

As the Whigs have long been the 
abject followers of the Burdettites, and 
as they have long had no other su 
porters in the community than the 
Yevolutionary multitude, what has 
ruined the one party has likewise ruin- 
ed the other. Their conduct, however, 
under calamity, is as different as pos- 
‘sible. The Burdettites are in agony 
and despair, but still they truckle not 
to their conquerors: their language 
teas 
~ What though the field be lost, 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will 
‘And study of revenge, immortal hate, 


“And courage never to.submit or yield, 


And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory never shall their wrath or might 
Extort frem us.” 


This is, at any rate, manly, and it 
or A er aaa utter contempt; but 

e , always exceptin r 
Broeighei” and Parl Grey, Display 
neither torture nor sorrow. ‘They have, 
with all imaginable alacrity, laid Re- 
form, Emancipation, &c. upon the 
shelf, and become the most officious of 
the supporters of the Ministry. Every 


‘one remembers what their conduct was 


during the growth of Radicalism—on 
the trials of blasphemers and traitors— 
touching the Manchester meeting—on 
the Queen’s trial—at her funeral—and 
during the prevalence of agri¢ultural 
distress. Every one remembers that 
they fought with all their might the 
battles of the revolutionists of this and 
all other countries, so long as the cause 
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was not utterly hopeless; that they 
strained every nerve to wrap the whole 


continent of E in the flames of 
civil war ; and that they trafficked 

i ing in sedition, rebellion, 
misery, and with the hope of 
plunging this quarter of the globe in- 
to anar nyiane hewrers.tp the last mo- 
ment of their ability. And every one 


remembers that they prosecuted with © 


intense. ardour the most gigantic 
of change and. innovation ; 
that they wished to give usanew House 

‘Commons, new laws of almost every 

ription, and a new set of constitu. 
tional and other opinions; that they la- 
boured to give a new form and opera- 
tion to the constitution, by means of 
what ey called Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; and that they attempted to re-~ 
peal twenty millions of taxes at once, 
to demolish the Church, to involve us 
in war with France in behalf of deism 
and democracy, and to do we know not 
what else beside. These Whigs—not 
different men bearing the same name—. 
but the self-same individuals, have, in 
the last Session of Parliament, become 
the eulogists of the Ministers, Yet 
these Ministers are not new ones ; they 
are the very men whom the Whigs, 
for some thirty years, have constantly 
blackened, as the most unprincipled 
and incapable of all living people ; and 
they are the very men who, in these 
thirty years, have, by their deeds, if 
not by their words, utterly blasted the 
character of the Whigs, both for the 
present age, and for ever. Our factions 
of former times were unprincipled and 
wicked enough, in all conscience, but 
still they generally bore disaster with 
heroism ; it was reserved for the Whigs 
to shew how far faction could become 
despicable as well as depraved. 

This difference of conduct between 
the two parties amply confirms all that 
has been taught us touching human 
nature. Burdett took the field man- 
fully against the whole nation. Like 
the illustrious Don Quixote, by whose 
side posterity will place him, he belie- 
ee that the giants, wizards, metien 

un ning captives, an 
me te not he imagination, 
were realities. Pre rous as the 

inciples were which he propagated, 
fiebelieved them to be just ones. He 
was, guided by a false understanding 
and, a madman’s temperament, rather 
than by wicked motives ; therefore he 
is now unchanged by defeat, and still 
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tion has forsaken him. But the Whigs 
renounced the creed of their ancestors 
for that of revolutionism, for the sake 


of gain, and against their consciences, 
They fought. with the utmost des. 
peration the battles of the revolutions 


ists; and still they admitted, when. 
they could be made to speak, that the 
revolutionists sought the overthrow of 
the constitution. Of course, men whe 
could be capable of this were sure of 
becoming the sycophants of the Minis« 
ters, whenever the multitude, should 
desert them, and. they should only be 
ae exist as public men by such sy- 
co Or i 

; o we make this recapitulation 
of Whig criminality and degradation ? 
Because we wish to all that fac~ 
tion which so lately brought the em« 
pire to the verge of destruction, from 
ever escaping from the flashes of pub 
lic amy a eg iohaige to impress 
upon the mi our rising states= 
men, particularly. those who in a few 
years will have to form the Opposition 
that honesty is the best y, an 
thet an. Opposition, as se as a Mi 
nistry, can only prosper by integrity, 
patriotism, and wisdom ; and a 
we wish to contribute our mite. to- 
wards providing our country with an 
upright, patriotic Opposition, when 
the present generation of Whigs shall 
be seen. no more. We have another 
reason. The Whigs are. as destitute 
of principle as they ever were, and 
they are now endeavouring to ruin 
those by adulation wha. them 
in open contlict. Like a leading per- 
senag? of the immortal poem frox 
which we have made an extract, they 
have been driven from the field, and 
their only resource is to assume. the 
shape of the serpent, and to work by 
seduction. We know not whether they 
have ever thought. with that persone 


age-—~ 
6s Se eee 


te 

With Gods ta sit the highest, are now con- 
strain’d . 

Into vile beasts :”” 


But certain it is that they have ay 
formed themselves according to hi 

example, and that they are ing 
as he laboured after his transforma- 
tion, We fear that they are likely to 
achieve more by their. pevaant system, 
than they ever achieved by the one they 











Catholic emancipation, but more espe- 
cially Mr Canning, with their pane- 
gyre Now Mr Canning—the same 


g—was always, previously 
ds tin lah ro Yours, he epectal ob 
fect of Whig ig execration. We remem- 
be slat yet Sihin 
ili im—how eter- 
nally the Whig leaders belaboured 
him—how Tierney scoffed at his thea~ 
trical action and wicked sophistries— 
how Burdett raved ing his rob- 
beries of the public—how Hume dila- 
ted on hiscruelty—and how Brougham 
his mercenary treachery. We 
have not forgot what was said respect- 
ing his mission to Portugal, and the 
pensions granted to certain members 
of his remy we have not forgot the 
pamphlet, author of which he in 
jee 7 L = the yo 
ie Whigs made respecting that 
a and his conduct; and we 
ve not forgot the scrape into which 
he drove poor Hume, with regard to 
the ‘Times newspaper, and the scrape 
into which he drove poor Burdett, with 
regard to some asseverations delivered 
to the populace. No one member of 
the Ministry, if we except the late la- 
mented Marquis of Londonderry, was 
so intensely hated, and so fearfully 
slandered by the Whigs, as Mr Can- 
ning. Well, it is now with the Whigs, 
Mr Canning, or no one:—“ He has the 
rare fortune,” says Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, “ to possess the confidence of his 
Opponents, as well as the favour of his 
ma where Here is Mr Canning, 
the Foreign Secretary, the ministerial 
leader of the House of Commons, ac- 
ar Nae Ew 
tion, of the igs, 
of the Be ow —_ fed ——— 
period pu e, have sai 
of him everything that could toatl 


incapacity and want of principle ! 

e conduct of the Whigs is very 
different to the other portion of the Go- 
vernment. Mr Canning is little less 
than a god—Mr Robinson isamazingly 
clever and patriotic—the Marquis 
Ww cannot err—Mr Plunkett is 
a fine —Mr C. Grant is be: 


wise: Here the Whigs pause. 
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Liverpool is neither fish nor flesh ; but 
still he is a decent kind of person, and 
might be moulded into something in 
a certain state of things—Mr Peel is a 
queer sort of body ; but he has friends, 
and it is best to be silent respecting 
him at present—Mr Goulburn is no- 
3; and the Lord Chancellor’ is 
Satan himself. Every one knows that 
this venerable nobleman, who will be 
pa grees by posterity as one of the best 
greatest of men that this country 
ever uced, occupies no prominent 
office in the government, and 

abstains more than any other member 
of it from y conduct. If ever an 
individual in Parliament fastidiously 
adhered to fact and argument, and the 
naked merits of the matter before him, 
in his speeches, that individual has 
been Lord Eldon. It is notorious that 
his political influence flows almost al- 
together from his high character and 
commanding talents. Yet all the party 
malignity and ire that the Whigs can 
possibly muster are constantly directed 
against him. The Prime Minister must 
be spared, the Ministerial Leader must 
be eulogized, but the Lord Chancellor 
must be crushed. It is not the Foreign 
Secretary, the Home Secretary, or the 


‘Chancellor of the Exchequer ; it is the 


Lord Chancellor, whom the Opposition 
must ee and drive from office. It 
has hitherto been the practice to ascribe 
every act of the Ministry to the Mi- 
nistry as a body; or, at any rate, if 
such acts were ascribed more particu- 
larly to the leading Minister, he was 
held accountable for the unpopular as 
well as the popular onés: but now all 
that the Ministry does which pleases 
the Whigs is done by Mr Canning, 
and all that it does which vexes them 
is done by the Lord Chancellor. It is 
Lord Eldon who keeps the Catholics 
from power, who will not suffer the 
rabble republics of South America to 
be ized, and who blows up the 
schemes of the Liberals as rapidly as 
they are fabricated ; while Mr Can- 
ming does, or seeks to do, everything 
that the Whigs wish. Lord Eldon, it 
seems, in addition to his being the 
Chancellor, travels about from the 
Home Office to the Foreign Office, and 
from the Colonial Office to the Exche- 
quer, and makes little boys of all his 
colleagues, the Premier included. Poor 
Carlile has been so widely misled by 
this, that, the other day, he actually 

a number of his Republican 
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to the. Lord Chancellor, in which he 
spoke to this exalted i vidual by the 


terms ‘ Fellow,” and “ Thou,” and 
tay cag that it was he who brought 
the late shower of prosecutions upon 
the ye go y shop in Fleet Street. 
To Lord Eldon this.is the brightest of 
glory—but what is it to Mr Canning? 
- Now what is the cause of all this? 
The Whigs declare that Mr Canni 
has apostatized from his creed, an 
has become a Liberal ; he protests that 
he has not. ‘They assert that he has 
given a new direction to our foreign 
policy ; he declares that he pursues 
the liue which a aman out by his 
predecessor ; an produces irrefra~ 
gable proof of it in the shape of a state 
paper drawn up by that predecessor. 
king beyond the assertions, and 
counter-assertions, it seems to be pretty 
certain that Mr Canning is as far from 
Whiggism as he ever was. He has 
stated in Parliament, that the war on 
the continent was between extreme 
opinions, of which we could support 
neither ; and that the “ constitutional 
system” of Spain was altogether unfit 
for a nation. This, we think, ought to 
be regarded as one memorable point 
of difference between him and his adu- 
lators. With regard to reform, church 
robbery, and the other leading points 
of Whig policy, his opinions temain 
unchanged. He has indeed compli- 
snented Wilson, and sat at table with 
‘Waithman, Favell, Hobhouse, Hume, 
&c. ; but although we wish from our 
souls that he had not done this, still 
we think that, so far as it concerned 
himself, it amounted to nothing more 
than a sacrifice of personal dignity. 
le pd is ge . er against the al- 
apostacy of Mr Canning. 

The plain truth is, the Whigs are 
not quite so simple as to be duped by 
a few bows and soft phrases. They 
Anow that Mr Canning is now what 
he was when he was the most promi- 
nent object of their abuse ; they love 
him as much now as they did when 
they lavished this abuse upon him, 
and they speak of him and to him as 

do, because it constitutes their 

best means of pushing their own in- 
terests. They know that all ranks 
despise them at home, that they can 
te thee ok ap by continental al- 
i at they do not possess among 
themselves aa would form a Mini- 


, and that,las a separate party, the 
a can, reach office, Their gan 
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object therefore is, to split the, Mini- 
stry, that ; themselves 
into the tail of one of the fr n 


ing taken 
remain in o: 
by those who leave it. They take the 
part of Mr Canning, because on this 
question they agree with him, beeause 
he is the youngest and most accom- 
modating man; and they dilate on 
his Liberalism, and worship him to 
conceal their wretched arts, and to in- 
timate to him that they will abandon 
reform, tarn Brougham and their less 
tractable members adrift, think as he 
may wish them to think, and coalesce 
be hn whenever he ky hold 
is finger as a signal, Such is clearly 
their present object, and it is worth 
of them: We pretend not to fore 
the issue, but still we think that Mr 
Canning is too well acquainted with 
jes own interest to suffer them to ruin 
m. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that - 
the Whigs have rea 
from their change of tactics. Flattery 
is a most potent weapon, and it has 
not been applied to Mr Canning’s sides 
altogether in yain. Bating his notice 
of the Radical drabs, we do not think 
that it has made him do what he ought 
not to have done ; but we fear that it 
has made him leave unsaid much that 
he ought to have said, and this is no 
light matter.. The strife which has in 
late years convulsed the world, has 
between the friends and enemies 
of the principles and fi which 
hold society ther—to determine 
whether these should or should not 
be destroyed—and we think it was the 
highest duty of the ministers to occu- 
py the first rave among the former. 
The Mb ave Bode Rane: to ate 
tack these princip eelings, even 
when they have their : 


rics the most thickly upon Mr Can- 
ning, and he has pe, yd be so far 
overcome by their smiles and cant, as 

unable to find in his heart to 


to be 
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contradict them, The consequence 
has been, that frem his silence, the 
House of Commons, in the last two 
sessions, has a to sanction opi- 
nions directly levelled against pubsig 
spirit, public honesty, and the best in- 
terests of the empire. 
- Our readers cannot have forgotten 
what took place in Parliament in the 
session of 1823. Nothing was to be 
heard but reprobation of the conduct 
of France, and praise of the Spanish 
Revolutionists ; the Whigs represented 
the latter to be the best of beings, and 
the little that fell from the Ministers 
seemed to countenance it. Of course, 
the Ministerial as well as Opposition 
prints took their cue from this, and 
almost all the guides of public opinion 
laboured to make us the enthusiastic 
friends of these Reyolutionists. Now, 
the naked facts of the matter were 
these :—These persons were the bro-~ 
thers of our Radicals in all things. 
We had just, with no little difficulty, 
put down our own Revolutionists, and 
we were advised to sympathize with 
and assist those of another country. 
It was in effect proclaiming that the 
self-same opinions were true abroad 
and false at e—that the self-same 
actions were laudable in other coun- 
tries, and crimes in this—and that the 
Liberals ought to be cherished on the 
continent, and destroyed in Great Bri- 
tain. It was even doing worse than 
this. It was virtually making a sur- 
render of Toryism, encouraging our 
Liberals to uble their exertions, 
and eons ve the sound part of the 
commt t they ought to war no 
longer against “ liberal opinions.” 
This was not only in the highest 
ous, but it was calcu- 
eS Se Se Capes Spon s 
chievous. Mr Canning, as the mini- 
sterial leader of the House of Com- 
mons, committed a capital error in not 
declaring, that while he condemned the 
conduct of France, he equally con-~ 
demned the conduct and principles of 
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the Spanish rulers. He ought to have 
stated that this country never could 
support such a system as had been es- 
tablished in Spain, and that it never 
could regard the principles which had 
revolutionized that unhappy nation 
with anything but abhorrence.* The 
neutrality for which we had declared, 
and our interests throughout, demand- 
ed this, He has since said, that he 
was not then called upon for sucha 
declaration, but we nevertheless think 
that he was. If he had made it, he 
would have proved that the assertions 
of the Whigs respecting his own 
change of opinions were false, he 
would have prevented the House of 
Commons from appearing to sanction 
Jacobin principles, and he would have 
kept the ministerial prints from that 
mischievous course which they are 
now pursuing. 

A still more wanton disregard for 
the conservation of sound principles 
and feelings, was manifested by Par- 
liament during the last session. Ac- 
cording to the papers, Mr Canning, in 
his official character, complimented 
Wilson in the House of Commons, 
and to render this the more unaccount- 
able, he did it in a speech which char- 
ged the same Wilson with having viola- 
ted the spirit of the laws, and with hay- 
ing exerted himself to the utmost, and 
not wholly without effect, to involve 
this country in a war with France. 
Mr Lyttleton was represented to say, 
that Wilson was an honour to his 
country, and it was asserted that the 
whole House joined in the parenprin, 
Now, the best that can said of 
Wilson, is, that he possesses as much 
personal bravery, as is possessed by 
almost every man in Great Britain, 
while his dark side might, we think, 
strike the most unscrupulous eulogist 
in the world speechless. We remem- 
ber that he was the chairman of a 
public meeting in the very height of 
the Queen-fever, at which it was la- 
mented that Spain had got the start 





aus the innumerable debates which took place in the two last Sessions on the Spa- 
ish question, only two individuals ventured to express their hostility to the creed and 








conduct of the Revolutionists, and these were—we name them to do them honour—the 
Duke of Bucki in the Upper, and the Hon. C. Lamb in the Lower House. We 
wish that Mr Lamb would speak much more bp ged than he dees ; such speeches as 
he makes are greatly needed in Parliament, and he is robbing himself of public estima- 
tion by his silence. Few even of those who are eloquent, are capable of taking accurate 
views of great questions, and of these scarcely any in these times dare make themselves 
independent of the press and the The truckling to these two'fearful despots 


was never so universal, so abject, and so full of evil consequences, as it is at present. 
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of us in tevohition, and hoped that 
we should speedily follow her exam< 
ple ;—-we remember that he assisted 
our Revolutionists to the utmost, so 
long as they would keep the field, and 
that he afterwards assisted in the same 
manner those of other nations ;—we 
temember his feats at the Queen’s 
meetings, and at her funeral ;—and 
we remember that he was expelled the 
British army. Now, where is the set- 
off against all this? Where is the his- 
tory of his achievements—where are 
the recordsof his national services—and 
where, amidst his multifarious books 
and speeches, are the proofs that his 
talents rise even to mediocrity? If 
these can nowhere be found, where, 
at any rate, is the evidence that he 
has become a peaceable and well-af- 
fected member of society ? If this be 
likewise lacking, on what ground has 
he been panegyrised in Parliament? 
Again, Sir J. Mackintosh passes a 
flaming eulogium on Lord Cochrane, 
and in the most seductive manner in- 
vites some Minister of the Crown—Mr 
Canning, of course—to advise the re- 
storation of his commission in the 
navy, and the House is reported to 
have received this even with cheers ! 
Lord Cochrane is arene a 
brave man, but what is he more? We 
recollect that it was his eternal prac- 
tice at mob meetings, to solemnly 
his honour, that he would in 
lament prove different members 
of the government to have committed 
the most heinous crimes, and that he 
never redeemed, or attempted to re- 
deem, his pledge. We recollect the 
a abuse which he cast upon 
is superior officers. We recollect his 
abominable and infamous speeches to 
the populace. We recollect that he 
was tried by a jury for a scandalous 
fraud—for a fraud, the object of which 
was to enrich himself by the ruin of 
thousands of poor families—and that 
he was convicted on the clearest evi- 
dence. We recollect that he swore 
by his honour, and everything else, 
at he was innocent, although no man 
ever to this day doubted that he was 
guilty. We recollect, that putting his 
pepe out of + cee one of 
most unprinci ogues 
that ever the country was ck with. 
And. we cannot be ignorant, that 
— he has arene South Se 
generally acting the part 
of a buecaneer—that he has been as 
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often the master as tlie setvant. of 

pag tiple hired. paar rant og 24 

plundered ever: ‘he durst 

pee a yi eri lato pr 

his a gure ran away from his 
t 


duty, ight pocket the chief 
seven at dhe took —and that his 


conduct throughout ved that 
his ruling motive has been Ilucre. 
Aigninet this ae ; 
—nothing can be wn into the 
scale, save personal bravery ! Yet this 
is the man whose eulogy the 


cial and infirm understanding’ of Sir 
J. Mackintosh has chaunted, and 
whose eulogy the House of Commons 
is reported to have heard with appro 
bation. 

We will here say, and we challenge 
contradiction, that these two. men 
would never have been heard of in 
Parliament, if they had not mingled 
in the broils of faction, and been Ra- 
dical leaders ;—that if their swords 
had been employed a thousand times 
more than they have been, and. they 
had been covered with wounds recei» 
ved in the battles of their countrys 
still, if they had in the late perilous 
times exerted themselves as strenu» 
ously in favour of the constitution, 
the laws, social order, and ic peace, ~ 
as they exerted themselves against 
them, they would only have been mae 
med.in Parliament te have been made 
the objects ef Whig abuse. We will 
say further, that if these men had nes 
ver violated the laws of their coun 
and of the world,and had never ut 
their sickening and yger ree 
specting themselves, they ne» 
ver, in spite of their services to Ra» 
dicalism, have received any Parliae 
mentary notice whatever. 

We will now ask, not factions, not 
the Whig leaders, nor the Ministerial 
leaders, but that ion of our couns 
trymen who think and act for theme 
selves on public matters—1. Is it mes 
ritorious for individuals to violate the 
laws 6f their country and of othier 
nations >—2. Do military and civil 
punishments confer apres r—3. 
Do men possess a particle of honour; 
who say what is untrue to delude the 
ignorant, and who pledge their honour 
to prove what they never can prove? 
—4. Is it decent and proper for our 
tremendous mass of military and ha- 
val officers, to be virtually told that 
the way to obtain honourable distine- 


tion, is to trample upon the laws, to 





legged king of them, and it would ex- 
in us only merriment. But they 
as the instruments for de- 
ing the foundations of omty. 
therefore it is our duty to disable 
as we can for being put 
any longer. This duty 
prevent us from dis- 
« The eulogies which have 
upon these mountebanks, 
levelled against all the 
distinctions between honour and dis- 
shonour, between guilt and innocence, 


ais 
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ff 
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are calculated to teach the community 
to follow dishonour, guilt, and deme- 
rit alone. So long as our rulers hold 
up to public admiration, 
.be a mockery in them to define 
, to make laws, and to call 
to be innocent, mene 
After having thus acted towards Mr 
and Lord Cochrane, how did 
of. Commons act towards 
Eldon ? Here is a man who pos- 
the most rare talents and ac- 
who combines these with 
fare qualities of conduct, and 
napieyed the whole in the 
beneficial manner possible for 


for the longest period 
life will admit of. Com- 


ite 
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English—so straight-forward, artless, 
peng , and courageous, that no one 
ld refrain from revering him whose 
heart was an English one. He has 
ever scorned factious deeds—he has 
ever disdained to court popularity—he 
has ever proved to every one that he 
heard nothing but his conscience, and 
saw nothing but his Manes If ~ 
es were disma perils, he 

was the hero to soltente, them—if 
they were seduced by interest, he was 
the patriot to bring them back to their 


duty—if they abandoned him, he 
fought the good fight without them 
and triumphed. atever others may 


have done, Lord Eldon has never com- 
promised his friends—Lord Eldon has 
never conciliated away his creed—Lord 
Eldon has never concealed his senti- 
ments, to escape sarcasm and slander 
—Lord Eldon has never for a moment 
deviated from that glorious path, which 
can only be trod by the best and the 
test. Against this illustrious in- 
ividual, charges were made, which, 
no matter how it was denied, were 
evidently meant to destroy his cha- 
racter for both ability and integrity, 
to cover him with parliamentary cen- 
sure, and to drive him in disgrace 
from office. These charges notorious- 
ly originated in the most unworthy 
motives, and they were only support- 
ed by the assertions of those who 
brought them, and which were proved 
to be monstrously untrue. It might 
have been expected that the members 
to a man would have started from 
their seats in indignation, to defend a 
public servant like. Lord Eldon, and 
that they would have spurned from 
them , thus madeand thus sup- 
ag by acclamation. But no! the 
ouse of Commons, which, according 
to the papers, heard Wilson’s nauseous 
boasting with delight, and cheered the 
proposition for replacing Lord Coch- 
rane inthe navy, actually divided onthe 
question, whether the Lord Chancel- 
lor should or should not be visited 
with parliamentary condemnation un- 
heard—whether he should or should 
not without trial have his fame blast- 
ed, and be covered with ignominy ! 
> pace matters we conceive to be of 
v ighest public import... Onl 
let re voles convince the netion that 
such men as Wilson and Lord Coch- 


rane are —ae and meritorious 

ple; and that.such as Lord Eldon are 

the contrary ; and they need do: no- 
15 
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: more to ruin: the nation. . The 
: that is valuable to us, stands 
upon the old distinctions between the 
-worthless and the deserving- ween 
‘good and evil. ‘Conduct like this can- 


“not fail, if persisted in, of blasting - 
destroy party spirit, itis t 


: public spirit—of leading public func- 
. tionaries to scorn yn es 
-—of corrupting i ing—of 
-blinding public Fa clincnsens. of 
everything that the worst 
-enemy of the state would wish to wit- 
mess. 


We are well aware that all this is ~ pro 


to be ascribed to the new systems of 
_Contiliation and Liberality. We wish 
from our souls that some member. of 
‘the new trimming school would write 
‘@ book to explain these systems, and 
to advocate them. The distinctions of 
which we have spoken are either just, 
-or they aré unjust; no sophistry or 
‘cant p can prove that they are 
-both—that black is both black and 
white in the same moment. if they 
-be just, maintain them—if they be 
ust, abolish them. If it make no 
f ce whether men be honest or 
-knavish, honourable or dishonourable, 
‘virtuous or vicious, loyal or seditious, 
tell us so in plain English ; but do not 
say that the laws which have hitherto 
governed society ought to be observed, 
and then stigmatize us as bigots, be- 
cause we treat those who violate them 
as offenders. 
'. Looking at this-merely as a matter 
‘ 3 we think it the worst that 
pe a _ Sona 
acted so ved a part duri 
our late seatulsions are “ars desortel 
*by the multitude ; they are scorned by 
every one ; they lie at the lowest point 
of contempt and helplessness ; and it 
is this, and this alone, which keeps 
them peaceable. The courtesy and 


kindness which they réceive from some 
of the Ministers cannot possibly have 
any other effect. than to raise them 
again, to give them) power, and to 
make them once more mischievous. 
Wilson was ruined, utterly ruined, 


to keep parties 


-applied 
-to their followers that could be applied, 


“who then acted’ the 
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prhaes o w teu gene an ; in 
case of renewed troubles, - shew 
ment than formerly, an “idiot would 
not indulge it. Rapshadeatdess 
In so faras Conciliation is meant to 


the best interests of the state. © 

irit is the soul of public spirit ;'it is 
the guardian of the public weal.’ What 
the friends of the nation have to do, is 
properly balanced, and 
to keep them under the guidatice ‘of 
gers through which we’ so lately pass- 
ed, were brought upon us, not by the 
existence of party spirit, but by’ the 
base conduct of those who led the par- 
ties o ‘to the government. The 
Whig slandered the Kit 
attacked royalty in the abstract—they 
waged war, not merely against the Mi- 
nisters, but against the legislature, the 
aristocracy, church, ‘the ma: 
tracy, and the whole of our’ cal 
and social system ; arid while did 


this, their coadjutors, theRadical 


‘J 
deluged the country with the’ most 
abominable calumnies and falsehoods 
to prove it. When the leadérs this 
every incitement to rebellion 


it was perfectly natural that these fol- 
lowers should lokeme rebellious, ‘and 
it is certain that) this was the cause of 
their being so, Government at this 
moment, instead of Conciliating, ought 
to exert itself tothe utmost to destroy 
as public’ men and a 


“ 


a 


ought to exert itself to the 

pce che Oppeitionexciidely-um 

the guidance‘of such men as the Mar- 

= of Lansdown; Mr Calcraft, 
Baring» It may call the’ 

and caressing of such people as Waith- 

they are forecken by all bese, 

hey are en 

lation ; but it will 

this is something of 


Ez 


he 
if 
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They are not, 
they - ppren than ater men ae 
are. a ti to, t 
spend their a in, a ahie aa 
incapacitate them for di ing the 
duty of a Member of Parliament. Their 
regular calling is to say for hire any- 
fa aga is put into their mouths, 
whether true or false, whether just 
or unjust; and we are very certain 
that, admitting exceptions, men in ge- 
neral cannot follow a calling like this, 
without having their principles cor- 


Wewillrefer in proof of this, not only 
to the history of all legislative assem- 
blies that ever existed, since lawyers be- 
came a distinct portion of mankind, 
but to the of our own Parlia- 


great abilities and acquirements, and 
qe sgbes is his parliamentary con- 
= >What are his speeches, with re- 


to truth, integrity, just views, 

ight feelings? 
rh pep wnething Beli e arom who 
party will say anything or do 
anything, no matter what the conse- 
quences may be to the country. We 
can scarcely forbear exclaiming—what 
a noble statesman has been hereruined 
‘the fraud and chicanery of the bar ! 
t as his powers are, a 
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ever. As to any use that barristers 


are of in the House of Commons, they 
are of comparatively none, as far as 


the country is concerned. We agree 
in a remark made by the late lamented 
Marquis of Londonderry, that they 
are disabled by their habits for taking 
correct views of t state questions. 


The debates on the Manchester meet- 
ing—on the charges against Lord El- 
don—with regard to the introduction 


of the Queen’s nameinto the Liturgy— 
and on the case of Smith, abundantly 
prove that their party-spirit renders 
them worse than useless in the dis- 
cussion of mere legal matters. With 
regard to new laws, it is the princi- 
ples of these laws which have to be 
debated, and barristers are incapable 
of debating them ; and speaking mere- 
ly of the drawing up of the laws, the 
acts that issue from the House gene- 
rally testify, that they could not be 
more faulty than they are, if there 
were not a lawyer in it. 

Passing on, the late Session increases 
the sorrow which has been so long 
felt, that eloquence should have fallen 
to so low a point in the House of Com- 
mons. The debates form the grand 
source to which the nation at large re- 
sorts for instruction in state matters, 
and they will now rarely supply such 
instruction. Compared with the de- 
bates of former times, they make us 
ashamed of our present statesmen. If 
Mr Canning gone to India, weak 
as the Opposition is in speakers, it 
would have driven the Ministers out 
of the House by superiority of oratory. 
Were Mr Canning to be abstracted 
from his side of the House, there is 
not at present a single individual in 
it capable of leading it ; and if we ex- 
cept Mr Peel, there is scarcely a sin- 
gle young man on the Tory side, who 


shews any promise of ever becoming a 
pemerenen: A speaker. It frequently 
enough happens, that when truth and 
reason are on the side of Ministers, 
they are worsted in debate by their 
inferiority in point of ence. This 
proves against them a t of duty, 
as well as of interest, and -we fear the 
bitterly deplore thir negligence’ Mr 
itter ore their igence. Mr 
Peel dens not a to cultivate his 
capabilities, and he rather sinks than 
sont as = orator. ages this 
y- may, if in a 

less space of time than ten years, be- 


come the most powerful man in the 
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empire ; the nation reveres his charac- ment, the Pope himself sent his re- 
ter and conduct, and the mighty of script to silence all who might gainsay 
the land: are with him in principles: us. ‘Who, after reading ‘of 
powerful State, a i Popery is: and that it will 
continue to be so. But he will nevke admit any Protestant into heaven?» 
become this, if he do not make him- It is a matter of rej that these 


It has been 

uence is the bridle 
wise man rides that 
world, the people ;” 
of contempt with 


nce is en of by those 
it i ath se believe this 


ictly true. No Minister can 

people along with him by 
ility and virtues, if he cannot 
House of Commons and the 
along with him by his elo- 
mence., Let Mr Peel reflect upon 
, Jet him calculate how much Mr 
Canning owes to his eloquence, and 
let him labour without ceasing to 
make himself a powerful orator. We 
need not say, that we do not under- 
stand’ the term eloquence to mean 
florid froth and declamation, but such 
speeches as were delivered by Pitt, 
Burke, and Fox, and such as are deli- 
vered by Canning, and, when he will 
be honest, by Brougham. 

Glancing from these matters to the 
business that was transacted in the 
last Session, if we find in it something 
to censure, we likewise find in it some- 
thing to applaud and_ rejoice over. 
** Reform,” and “ Catholic Emanci- 
pthc have been laid upon the shelf 
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eir friends, although we have 
been so long told, that they were 
indispensable for saving the empire 
from ruin. The first is “ laid by,” 
because, now that treason is silent, no 
one wiil ask for it ; ae as to the se- 
cond, its supporters have been con- 
strained to confess, that the conduct 
of the Catholics themselves rendered - 
it impossible to attempt to carry it. 
The Catholics have, in truth, lately 

t» gloriously for Protestantism. 
We were disbelieved and scoffed at ; 
the Parliamentary emancipators pro- 
tested that everything was false which 
was said against the Catholics. While 
we were looking around us, almost in 
vain, for support among our Protes- 
tant brethren, beheld! the Catholic 
Association stood forward to testify to 
the truth of what we had uttered ; 
and then, to our astonishment, Bishop 
Doyle volunteered his evidence in our 
favour ; and then; to our utter amaze- 


two topics—the two ) of 
disaffection and madness—are now 


remission that is contemplated. If we 
are plunged into war—and the politi- 
cal horizon is by no means a serene 
one—we shall in the first two or three 
years render our debt what it was 
when the last war closed ; and ‘we 
shall be again saddled with the whole 
of the taxes which have been remitted 
since that period. What we shall have 
to do afterwards can be foreseen by 
every ohe. Now, when this is the fact, 
when — class in the nation is ina 
state of prosperity, and when our 
sent load of sone tbe lightly ret ws 
would it not be wise to speak more of 
a reduction of debt, and less of a re-' 
peal of taxes ? We regard it to be in-’ 
pe ace epee oo certain that to'do’ 
our duty, to pay only common regard 
to our ‘eakeets, we should raise the’ 
sinking fund to eight or ten millions be-' * 
fore we repealed another penny of taxes. 


The chase of ious popularity is,’ 
however, now the with all sides, ’ 


and we must not, fore, a 
that any unpopular care will be taken 
of the public interests, however loudly 
it may be called for by wisdom. 

We must, of course, say something’ 
of the principles of free trade; as they 
are called, when they are so loudly 
panegyrized by all parties. If these are 
ee — he re # nee speeilily 
threatened, they will very’ 
prove themselves to be peinel es of 
ruin. They stand on a false foundation. 
They assume as their corner stone, that © 
any country will at all times provide ® 
as much of any particular kind of la~ ' 
bour as its population may call for; 
and this is refuted at the present mo~ ' 
ment by England, and more especially 
by Ireland. They assume, that what 
is the interest of one trade is the inte- 
rest of all trades, and’that what is the ‘ 
interest of one country is the interest 


of all countries. Their inevitable tens -- 
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dency is to an equalization of deserve neither relief nor compassion, 
ase rp «Wages throughout the formed the chief on which it 

rid 5. i, sam, fhe mga ose was craved ; and the Usury Laws were 
nations to our level, they must sink us —_. more lightly than usual 
to the level of other nations, — Le community. Every one 
constant must be to reduce who has any practical knowledge of: 


thus they 
will act much more — consump- 
tion, and consequently trade, in one 
way, than they will act for them in 
another. Let us have a free trade in 
gowns which is so niehdch evoke _ 
by some people, and which ought to 
ted if the “ principles of free 
trade” be just ones, and our farmers, 
their and tradesmen, must 
immediately sink to the state of the 
continental ones. They must eat, drink, 
and clothe themselves, as the conti- 
nental ones do. te be the 
consequences to our agricultural popu- 
lation, and what would be the eects 
on consumption ? He must be a wretch 
who, for the sake of a little increase of 
trade, would inflict such horrible pri- 
vations on so large a portion of his 
countrymen ; and he must be a fool 
who can, expect that increase of trade 
would flow from such privations. We 
care not who may say, that “‘ we have 
growal rich and great in spite of our 
restrictions, and not through them ;” 
we will answer, that it is refuted by 
common sense, and the whole of his- 
tory. We will say, that the gigantic 
mass of capital which fills the nation 
was either rained upon us from the 
clouds, or it was extracted in the main 
those restrictions with which our 
ws or the war surrounded us; and 
we should not have been either 
-Yrich or great, had it not been for this 
= mpl ae» the friends of good 
rents, ts, and good wages ; 
these are poy me iat: rob 
sumption, and consequently bour 
and trade, and to these the “ princi- 
of free trade” are irreconcilably 


tile. 
These principles gave to the Biil for 
mena oe the Usury Laws almost 
the support it received. It was on 
the very point of being carried ; anda 
bill <n ama fraught with ruinous 
consequences was never introduced 
into Parliament. It was perfectly un- 
called for—not a petition worth noti- 
cing was received in its favour; nota 
voice out of Parliament, bating two or 
three factious | epi asked for 
it ;—the case of the spendthrifts, who 


society — that in ‘this oe 
puttin e great capitalists out of 
Gift,’ altinost every aha who begi 
business, begins it, in a greater or 
smaller degree, with borrowed money.' 
The farmer, the mechanic, the trades- 
man, the manufacturer, the smaller 
merchant,—nearly the whole of these 
begin the world with less or more of 
borrowed capital. Every one who has 
any practical knowledge of business, 
knows that scarcely any borrower can 
afford to pay above five per cent inte- 
rest. The proprietor of land can sel- 
dom Pay above three per cent ; if the 
farmer much, five per centruins 
him ; and five per cent is, in general, 
the utmost that trade, on the average, 
will pay for borrowed money. ar 8 
then, are the Usury Laws, which li- 
mit the rate of interest to five per cent, 
to be repealed ? Will the repeal raise 
rents and profits, and thus enable bor- 
rowers to pay greater interest? Ser~ 
jeant Onslow himself dare not say so. 
He dare not say that borrowers, in 
general, can even afford to pay five per 
cent, and still he wishes to destroy 
their chief security against being called 
upon for more. 

- As to the assertion, that lenders and 
borrowers meet upon equal ground, 
it is so glaringly false, that its bein 
made astonishes us. The lender, wi 

vernment securities and banks at 

fis elbow, acts from choice, the bor- 
rower from necessity ; the former may 
lend or not at his pleasure, the latter 
must have money to save him from 
heavy loss, perhaps from ruin ;—the 
one gains reputation by calling com- 
petitors around him for his money ; the 
other blasts his credit if he make it 
publicly known that he wants to bor- 
row. A trader is not, and never will 
be, able to borrow for a term of years 
upon his nal security ; after the 
first twelve months, he is liable to be 
called upon at any time for repayment, 
and the moment he receives the money 
he fastens it in business, and cannot 
perhaps repay it for several years with- 
out sustaining grievous injury. If the 
laws against usury were repealed, the 


again 
lender would take advantage of the 
borrower’s inability to pay, and would 
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; him. one per cent, and 


, of additional interest, un-, 
til he ruined him. As. to'real securities, 


it would be impo to obtain money 
on mortgage for a term of years, éx- 
cept at ruinous interest, and it would 
be ruinous to take it on any other con- 
dition on mortgage than for a term of 
years. A borrower cannot raise rents 
or profits. in proportion to any rise of 
interest, and yet people « of in- 
terest being at the rate of eight.or ten 
per cent, as though this conld be done, 
and as though such interest could be 
safely paid. Were the repeal to take 
place, it would operate in. the most 

tial manner possible. Men would 
a to pay interest, not in proportion 
to their ability, but in proportion ‘to 
their want of it. Rich men—men who 
could do either with or without bor- 
rowing—would be able to borrow at a 
very low rate of interest ; but men of 
small capital—men who could not 
commence business, or who could not 
get forward in business, without bor- 
rowing—Would only be able to borrow 
at a rate of interest destructively high. 
The rich would thus obtain a monopoly 
of the money-market, of the profits of 
trade, and of trade itself, against the 
middling classes, Much of this would 
take place during peace, and in war, a 
state as natural to us as peace, the con- 
sequences would be fearful. We are 
confident, that if the usury laws had 
not existed during the latter part of 
the last war, the interest of money in 
the country would have been pushed 
up to ten per cent, and we need not 
say what the effects would have been 
on the national debt, on taxation, and, 
ultimately, on both borrowers and 
lenders. When the expense of borrow- 
ing money is at times great— 
when the disclosures which it calls for 
on the part of the borrower are of the 
most delicate and dangerous nature— 
when the money, on being received, is 
sunk in trade, and cannot be taken out 
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85 
for some years without subjecting the 
bebe pometi bat gana incon ca mee” and 


of the money-market, nothing ed 
be more erroneous even in meretheory, 
than to cause borrowers lg say 
tually liable to be called upon for any 
eh of interest that lenders might 
or, } 13 Gi 1 littiia 
The great capitalists, as a matter of 
interest, must support the learned Ser- 
nt ;. but we trust, that all men of 
usiness below them throughout the 
country will meet his bill in the next 
Session with petitions against it; and 
we hope, that Government will re-con- 
sider the matter—will feel some com- 
passion for the gigantic mass of small 
and ast ers, and will prevent 
the moneyed interest from setting its 
foot upon all the other interests of the 
State. J 
The fact is, the innovators, who are 
now so industtiously at work among 
us, are either mere theorists, or they 
are the tools of mere theorists. Human 
nature—the actual condition and cons 
duct of mankind—ought ‘to form the 
foundation of the calculations of our 
political economists, and yet these ei. 
ther do not notice them, or they as- 
sume them to be what they aré not.” 
As, however, the worst species of in- 
novators have been defeated and silen- 
ced, we hope that those who are now 
in the fashion ‘will be deserted befor 
they produce much calamity. 
new company bubbles have been p 
ty well pricked ; the free trade bt 
bles, will, we trust, before long, be 
treated in the same way ; ‘and we ane 
ticipate with. rami, AMcs that ig 
norance, error, romanee, and conceit, 
will ere long be put. down by experi« 
ence, practical knowledge of men and 
things, wisdom and patriotism. With 
this we abruptly conclude our obser- 


vations. ' 
¥. ¥, ¥,, 





In an article against the 
ter thro 


hout assumes the conduct of our manu 


* A striking proof of this may be found in the 78th.No. of the Edinburgh erie: iew. 
hs suubinnnien laws and the restraints on emigrati ver 


to be din 


labourers 
“reverse of what it is. In former times, this would have cut up his Pampunes 4 the roots ; 


but in these days it is regarded as matter of no import. Ni 


othing be more 
eposterous, than to assume that men, and bodies of men, will at all times do what 


r 
they ought to do in spite of ignorance, wickedness, 


assumption forms the foundation 


of all our new systems. It 
own destruction ; ae aeennabeeienmny ip nb gan 


tas 
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[Jnly, 


'f'We have always wished, and avowed our wish too, that this Magazine 
Pt Aad Roce vehicle of free political discussion. We would admit even 
Brougham or Cobbett with pleasure to write half a sheet every month for us ; 
poosiy Yay abot of course, our own right to answer and destroy their effu- 
sions in our own way. We have had, therefore, great pleasure in opening our 
sl to the preceding article, although our able correspondent has adopted 

in very many particulars, considerably at variance with our own. It is 
probable that in our next Number we may ourselves put forth a paper under a 
similar title, illustrative of our own personal opinion in regard to the certain, 
we’ hope not serious, differences which exist, and have for some time existed, 
among the Tories of England. We trust the day is far off when we must take 
a side among those whom we are so anxious to see united.—C. N.7] 








TO THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


And they washit us all with the witch water, 
Distillit fra the moorland dew, 
Quhill our beauty blumit like the Lapland rose 


That wylde in the foreste grew. 
QuEEN’s WAKE. 


Blue Posts, Cork St, Burlington Gardens, July 10, 1824. 


ee 


~My pear James, 
You will be wondering whenand how 


the d—1 I got here, as I have no doubt 
you thought I was in the esa of 

vouring to coax myself to 
drink a little punch with Glasgow gen- 
tlemen, who come down of a Saturday, 
and stay gallanting their ladies all the 
test of the week. And such, alas! till 


ely, was my employment ; but the 
tru “must out, James. However sa- 
lubrious the may be for a con- 
of the lungs, I do not find 
in my case at least, a protracted 
resiiel re have A ys. 
sovereignest thing in life” for 
bel x state of my purse. 








day previous to my departure 

from the of my fathers, eerie 
rived in Rothsay from “ mine own 
rum-antig town” my tailor and his fat 
rib, for benefit of the saut water 
OF ete; er ye adding business 
, too. é opportunity of 

pel srg the payment of some bills, 
which I, qoengst others, had some- 
how or other overlooked for more 
than one Christmas. _We cankers of 
a calm world (half-pay officers) have 
much superfiuous cash about 
so to this very reasonable de- 


and I could only reply in the pe- 
pifying language ‘ebich in eminent 

a friend of mine, always uses 
to the holders of doubtful — “Tt 
does not shoot.” As, to ra kiemidan. 
this answer was all that many a better 


ul 


shut Snip’s potato-trap 


iged to be satisfied with, . 


effectually, for he departed with every 
appearance of that dogged resignation 
so ing in a tradesman. But think 
of my horror when I learned that he 
had been talking of captions, (which 
I don’t like,) hornings, (I like them 
better,) and fuge warrants! When 
wisdom crieth in the streets in such 
terms as these, long experience hath 
taught me that it is folly to sport deaf 
adder, so next morning found me on 
board the Liverpool steam-boat, and 
here I am. 

But this is not to the purpose.— 
What chiefly moved me to write you 
at present was the‘perusal of a little 
French book on the art_of beautifying 
one’s self, which fell in my way here,’ 
with some of the contents of which I 

to regale you in this epistle. 

should have sent you the book itself, 
but I fear, James, you know as little 
of French as Ebony once thought Pro- 
fessor Leslie did of Hebrew ;—besides, 
many of the means and appliances re~ 
quired for the decoration of the out- 
ward man are easy to be had at the 
shop of the editor, Mons. Antoine, 
(who, I suspect, has published this 
work on the same principle that worthy 
John Murray does the Quarterly, viz. 
to puff his own wares,) yet I ques- 
tion if in all Ettrick you could buy a 
pennyworth of any of the ‘‘ substances 
miraculeuses pour engrasser les per- 
sonnes trop maigres,” unless it was in 
the shape of a haggis. Nor could you 
procure, nor, I fear, if you had it, 
would you use on any of the forest 














Grizzies, ‘ Tour de Gorge Merveilleux 
pour diminuer ee ee tnt Bf 
think you would despise “‘ Eau Lactée 
double pour blanchir le nez rouge,” 
and to —— de Poe tn double 
pour rougir le nez ‘blanc ;” and, as 
for the “ Pate de Ebéne,” for black- 
ening the eyebrows, you would enjoy 
more the sight of a pasty of Ebony’s, 
en a dozen of doos, bottomed 
on asolid foundation of six pounds of 
beef steaks for filling your kite withal. 
So that, on the whole, a literal trans- 
lation, with any hints that may occur 
tn eundo as to substitutes that may be 
used for all these materials, will an- 
swer your purpose much better. 

The work in question, then, is inti- 
tuled “ L’Art de se faire aimer des 
Femmes, et de se conduire dans le 
Monde, ou, conseils aux homries,”? 
which means neither more nor less 
than “‘“The gate to gar the lasses like 
you, and the airt o’ bonny behaviour.” 
Now, gh you perhaps may think 
that such advice bestowed upon you is 
only to 


“« Gild refined gold and paint the lily,” 


yet the wisest ot us, James, may be 
i by a hint; and though you 
may not want it yourself, vet some of 
your cronies in the forest may, 80 it’s 
no a that a oe gets. . a 
After about pages of preamble, 
which ma $e dened under a head 
that includes much of the literary pro- 
ductions of all ages, and whieh you 
would denominate by the great gene- 
ric term of Havers, we come, at the 
commencement of chapter 2d, to the 
following sentence, which must be 
‘ highly consolatory to us both, and 
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of the truth of which you, my-dear 
aol is kee teal the eee 


that a man's being handsome is.: by 


to his bein; 
emer ygrepnedy = ay 


hot, cold, and air. . The first ought to 
be taken once a-week ; the second, 
often as convenient ; and the third, 
every day. 

For the first, I really fear that hot 
baths do not abound in Ettrick, but 
an excellent succedaneum might be 
found once a-fortnight at least, on the 
washing day, when you might squat 
yourself on your hunkers, curcuddy 
fashion, like the statue 6f Venus cos 
ming out of her shell, up to the chin, 


i 


E 


in a ee Ben Gr 
Gelony eorehhed $00 the dish. . 


clout, or hard shoe-brush, or, if 
have no such article, a wisp of 


As to the cold bath, you can 
be much at-a loss for it while the 
ter runs so close to your 
God forefend you should ever agai 
quire er mee han ge 
of scalding potatoe x 
pened you: But of the 
you may not’be familiar with ‘ 
must say a word or two. It’s really 
pity that you:can't read the original 
rage for they’ are quite sub« 


An air bath consists in sitting and 


He 


i 
i 


f 


+ 
el 
ait 


: 





1 Lart de se faire aimer des femmes, et de se conduire dans le monde, ou conseils 


aux hommes, sur les moyens de connoitre, et de soigner les beautés et les défauts de 


toutes les parties du corps ; de s’habiller avec gout, se tenir, pene 


3 d’observer toutes les convenances sociales ; de se conduire les 


relations intimes, et dans toutes les circonstances de la vie; de ‘remplir les devoirs 
d’homme d’honneur, d’ami, de mari, de pére ; d’etablir l’ordre dans.sa. maison ; d’eviter 
les défauts, les vices, les mauvaises habitudes, etc. etc. Par L’Ami, Auteur de l’art de 
plaire et de fixer, ou conseils aux femmes; de l’art de conserver et d’augmenter la 


beauté, de corriger et déguiser les imperfections de la nature, etc. A Paris, chez lEdi- 
teur, Rie des Filles Ss Wicnun sea hee vacuniel, avtaretneinn Bourse.—{ There. 


I have copied the whole of it for you. C. B. i 
et reconnu dans le monde quil ne’st point necessaire qu i 
aimé des femmes, cependant les beautées du corps et de la figure contri- 


2 Test 
beau pour 


‘un homme soit 


buent a le rapprocher a perfection et consequemment ils doivent etre definis ici—See, 


ODouERTY, M 55th. 
onl se paibnediaie essuyé 
on s’est i 
et apres la premiere 


le. matin en sortant du bain d’ eau tiede Phiver, 
ablution tous les jours ou l'on ne prends pas de bain le matin, on 
doit prendre un bain-d’air pendant au moins trois quarts d’heure. 
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pruning yourself for neatly an hour ference to black; and adds what I won’t 
pen g, as naked as:youeame take the trouble to translate. “Les 

i world of ours. (Now, Cheveux blonds et sourtout les Roux 


te a‘mam who has so:much todo as 
this would be a sad waste of time ; 
you might amuse yourself in sha- 
pues do remind on consideration,. you 
‘that operation to Saturday at 
e’en.)' But could you not contrive to 
write a moral poem, or delicate novel, 
in that situation, as your amatory feel- 
ings | much on the thermome- 
ter ?\ Or write an article for Ebony, or 
any other matter that requires a chas- 
tened imagination, and the strictest at- 
tention to delicacy and propriety? or, as 
onl a given quantity of air is required, 
id you not abridge the process, (on 
the same’ principles that my Glasgow 
friends do salt-water bathing, by taking 
it three times a-day, so that ten days 
make a month’s peter ee a 
brushing scamper u wn 
again? or, better ein, a hunt:after a 
bumbee, ora butterfly, in puris, — 
have a grand, simple, striking, 
»* As your hair does not curl natu- 
= you must put it in papers every 
ight ; but take care no one catches you 
at that operation ; for if any of the 
Ebonians got that tale by the right end, 
it-would be a sore hair in your neck, 
James ;-and some small time would 
elapse before you heard the last of it. 
Great care must be taken that you do 
not leave your hair in an uproar, like 


Poodle Byng’s ; norin cork-screw curls ; 
ao tye torte decher style, like the 


formal and formidable jazy of the mi- 
or ed apr semen 
can’t sa uite agree wit 

i 4 as to hair ; he, con- 
trary to all good taste, giving the pre- 


‘sont tres desavantageux:’—Did you 
ever hear of such an Hottentot ? 

-' Over-perfuming, it seems, is not the 
go. It may suffice if you avoid garlic 
‘at breakfast, and use the oil of thyme 
with moderation. 

Much is said about the eyes, ears, 
nose, chin, and every other part of the 
body, with as much precision of detail 
as you’ may have seen the parts laid 
down in Moore’s Almanack ; but as the 
matters anent the mouth may interest 
you, we shall say a word or two on 
that subject, as the mode is novel; and 
the diseovery brilliant.’ “ The best 
mode that ever was tried for keeping 
the re in order, is to brush 
your teeth well, and dislodge ev 
shred of mutton-ham or other wnitior 
that may be sticking between them, 
with a toothpick. You had best use 
Dr Scott's dentifrice.” There's. news 
for you. 

Having thus, my dear James, put 
you on the way of pking rourselé de- 
cent, I shall, following the lead of my 
@athor; teach you how to do your 
manners and dress well; and for that 

rpose I prefer short pithy sentences, 
in imitation of the Ensign’s Maxims, 
or the Proverbs of Solomon. 

1...Befere ladies, look as. if butter 
would not melt in your mouth, though 
ie 4 be the very devil for all that. 

+ 73s 

2. °A boy may dress like a dandy, 
but it don’t become people at our time 
of life, or any man of twenty; to play 
the dandy, or to be imitating the 
of ev ppy on Prince's Street. 

3. *Shints ehould be of the best Dum- 





— 


»Ce’bainiest encore plus salutaire que les autres. I) consiste a rester entierement nu 


* dans une piece de son appartement, qu’on a eu soin en hiver de faire bien chauffer aupa- 
ravant, et dont, en toute saison, on fait renouveller:l’air au moment de s’y rendre. 


» Crest pen 


ce bain qu’on s’ occupe de la toilette de salubrité du corps et des soins 


particu dé toutes les parties de soi meme. 
‘ On doit commencer cette operation importante, par les soins de la tete et finir par ceux 


des - . 2: 


~#Un homme peut les faire papilloter lorsqu’ils ne bouclent pas naturellement mais en 


..4¢ Le meilleur moyen de se maintenir 
dents, avec 
dents salu 
matin et soir ainsi qu’ a tous les repas. 


garde, lorsqu’on a defait ses papillots 

tirebouchons ou en boucles canyon et pA, eae ye 
ution, des debris de nourriture 
ps; de‘ les brosser légérement avec: 


que ses cheveux re tombeut en 


en bon etat c’est de débarrasser les 
restent entr’elles a l'aide des cure- 
Teau fraiche melée de ]’eau salubre 


6 Passé I’ age de vingt ans un homme est excessivement ridicule de pousser les modes 


jusqu’ a l'extra 


wE an ey Se THN ne a 
plus grand soin. Lorsqu’ il perd de sa fraicheur il doit etre changé. 


et rien ne peut-le Jui faire pardonner,, — 


ite blancheur, et plissé avcc le 

















1924." 


eentog st pand the breast 
as the F; ee ae 
a..week’s tn 8s ya 
clean one, 


al that you wear such art 5 
pa ast Seg Hair, mittens have a 
% 78. 

6. Never wear boots or shoes thrice 
too large for you. 

7. Never go to the Border games 
in an.old bonnet. (P. 78.) 

8. eee “oo. re "(P.805 
Corollary, wear eltic. 80 

9. And to conclude, never stare at 
aay iby as if surprised how 


into them. 
then follows a good deal touching 
and conversation.—Don’t be 
, James ; I use not these words 
in t sense they are employed by the 
minister, sng Ne rebuking for skuldud- 
dery.—But first, a few words would 
not. be amiss, sonaiiing your carriage 
in company. (P84) You should sit 
on your chair, like, and not swing 
about. You ‘should not keep rubbing 
the calves of your legs—nor pulling up 
Go chiednetes ae ae 
t ‘your -nose “like 
Brougham—nor putting your hand 
on your mouth Ike Kempferhausen. 
a oe a hoe stupid nor 
the Stot—nor gleg and im- 
pudent tie your friend wee Francie, 
pleasant and pretty. as I do. 
“* One, two, three—- 
‘* Shuffle, and . Shuffle ;— 


§* Look genteel me 
*\ Shue | shodle! shuffle !.1.!" 


as old M‘Caper our dancing master 
used ’to say. 

“As for walking, “ you 
ther to trot like a Highlan 


ht nei- 


caddy, 
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sane, lke 9 dbus hue 


cultivate an easy, grave, 

demeanour, like the mg 

White Bod. Neither should 

our nose under every lass's 

nor hallo to folk st roe 
you, as: my. bailie. 

to you, on ‘the Brat day the @ n's 
e saw the light. Nor run bump 

against the lieges, when you're }er= 

ing up at a lass in, the th 


When have. a lady on 
— arm, (pertclarly in in the dd 


Te iat ie ee 
tail ofa cod, in pia. wh gasiy hs 


It farther. a that 
not.take two Pion one JF gy arm 
at once. Also, that you should never 
take hold of a entlemnan’ 8 arm; but 


When at table, Fag Sa a should not be 

solely occupied wi your pi 

kite, but os care of the 

sits next you—help her to little bi 

a time, and see that she wants * pst 

thing. You must carve neatly, and 

not pla all the folks bout, yo” 

But all this.is net to prevent re 

ing with a reasonable twist, for that 

implies a contin to your host. and 

his mutton. t by no means 

your Prog, with the avidity of a 

er’s o's dog de vouring tripe, for that’s abo- 
na 


\-You must eat-whatever @ lady-of- 
fers you, though it should choke 
Never say a word at table, as 
as you can get wherewithal to occupy 
your jaws to better ian 
12 Don’t eut your bread, but break it, 
and above.all, avoid taking a qut 
ETE OE 
a 8 size of a 
horse shoe, with a proof im of 
every tusk in your head, in the va- 
cum cansed by such an enormitys. 


you drink, nor conclude your draught 
with a pegh like a paviour. ” Ww 


ey 





_ $.Qnone doit, point donner le bras.a deux femmes... TT By 
2 Mean iu ch esa me donner ope 


mT dap oti nano 2 “emprchent pesun homoye de mange &.0e sont 
louton ; mais il doit Sune ROR Se PORES , 
ce qu "on lui offre, surtout lorsque cat une fenme 


‘qu ‘il evite de paraitre 
11 Tl ne doit point 





te. Il faut peu parler a table except€ quand le service languit 


12 On ne doit pas cou 
13 En buvant, on ne 


Vor. XVI. 


son pain mais le casser. 
it point faire du bruit. 


M 











90 
™ Don’t blow kail to cool it, but 
if it is too warm, wait 


® You must not be in too great a 
hurry | @ glass, and it seems it 
is not right to fill Bat ml me 

. I Jook upon the propri 

this advice as problematical, wae You 
one ‘ip the gravy out of # dish 
Don t lap the gravy out of a 
like Hector, when he was jealous of 
the By MP heat bee your 
soup pipte og in a trough— 
wha use of spoons? 

7 Sauces, I learn, should be taken 
witha pon bey be very pleasant, 
but I. think it would look beastly. 

Don’t keep up an infernal clatter of 
glasses, plates, knives, forks, and 
s > all the time of dinner, for that 

eaves folk. 

_ 8 In France, it is not considered haut 
fon to eat hash or mince collops with 
a knife, h our author seems to 
think it is the mode in England. It 
i prone. that he may, by some ac- 
sident, have been in company with 
Mullion, and knowing him to be a con- 
tributor to Ebony, must have consi- 
dered him as the model of everything 
that was elegant and gentlemanly— 
How dan: it is to generalize too 
PB n every other instance but 
he would have been right. 
~1'When you have finished your meat, 
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uly; 
scrub your knife, fork, and spoon, om 
the edge of your plate, and then wipe 


them in your napkin. The beau monde 
of Ettrick would look upon this as 
but questionable practice, but it is 
manners in France. 

Never affect singularity, by de- 

sallad or pancakes with your 
paws, nor by taking mustard to apple- 
arom or stigar to oysters; a well- 
red man like you should conform to 
the manners of the people he is among, 
drinking cold punch at Glasgow or 
Greenock made of Leeward 
Island rum in the town of the crooked 
le, and hot whisky-toddy in Et- 

trick or Yarrow. 

THE MOMENT THE LADY OF THE 
HOUSE QUITS THE TABLE, YOU ARE 
TO BOLT aLso!!! 

O! James, much as I would sacri- 
fice to be the pink of ‘politeness, and 
much as I would wish to make you so, 
I cannot find it in my heart to insist 
on this harsh law. No! the very 
thought of it is agony—I feel sick, 
weak, depressed, dispirited, dejected, 
faint. It has jarred every fibre of my 
nervous system, and hurt all the finest 
feelings and sympathies of my soul. 
Oh ! !'!—( waiter, a half-pint glass of 
brandy.) I add no more, but pity your 
faithful and disconsolate friend, 


Corin BANNATYNE. 





4 IT ne faut pas souffler dessus pour le refroidir. 
15 Lorsqu’on verse 4.boire, il ne faut point verser 


precipitamment, afin d’eviter que les 


boissons en sortant des flacons qui les contiennent, ne fassent de bruit. 

On ne doit point remplir trop les verres ; il faut qu’il y ait toujours un travers de doigt 
de distance entre le bord du verre et la boisson qu’il contient.—[ Stuff! M.OD. } 

16 On doit se garder de porter une assiette ni un bol a la bouche pour prendre les po- 


tages, al tes enacts, ai Ics mets liquidés sucres, &e &e. 

Les sauces qui doivent etre épongées avec les mets qu 
know little about the matter. Our worthy friend L’Ami only recom- 

up the gravy with the beef, a sort of sponging which you practice in 


Colin ! Colin! ! 
mends you to li 
more senses than one.—M. OD.] 
18 Tlest des quia l’imitation des 
couteau 


” elles accom ent.—[Oh ! 


is, s’aident, pour manger, d’un bout de 


i—cet usage est mauvais ton en France, ou les conteaux de quelque forme 
qu’ils soient ne doivent servir mais pour cou 


per. 
19 T] faut avoir soin de tenir avec propreté la cuiller, la fourchette, et le coutean, lors. 


q’une de ces pieces est 


i ou retient.de debris d’ aliments il faut l’essuyer sur le 


bord d’ assiette et ensuite avec le bout de la serviette. 


20 Tl y ades personnes qui croient se distinguer 


en mangeant differemment que les au- 


tres, en prefiant avec les doigts de la salade ou des fritures; en melant a l’ Allemande 
des aliments qu’on sert separément, et qui ont des gouts tout-a-fait opposés. Il faut 


de mauvais genre, et en chaque pays se conformer entierement au x 


er ces 
Tar ae delete Tar tabte nw: moousens ou la maitresse de maison se leve. 
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Speculations of a Traveller, ec. 91 


hojeSPRCULATIONS.OF, A-TRAVELLER CONCERNING THE PEOPLE OF THE 
sy UNITED STATES; WITH PARALLELS. 


<smennare the best way, after all, of 
ing any two people y ace 
quainted with each other, is to run a 
tair parallel between them, wherever 
it;can be dene—with a firm hand, a 
clear head, and a steady eye. One 
simple fact, brought, home upon us 
unexpectedly, will often do more than 
volumes of abstract propositions. 
But, in ey oe parallel. of this 

kind, one should perpeenally upon 
his or he will into poetry 
and exaggeration. The desire of do- 
ing @ clever or a brilliant thing—of 
being lively, smart, and entertainin 
is exceedingly prone to interfere wi 
plain matters of fact. But, where na- 
tional. fellowship is concerned, the 
simple truth is always better than plea- 
» and caricature, however rich 
and humorous it may be, is entirely 
out of place. Broad, absolute nature, 
although it may be, sometimes, offen- 
sive, is never so very offensive as af- 
fectation 


The language of an American will 
not often betray him ; that of an Eng- 
lishman will ; so will that of a Scot, 
or an Irishman, unless he be of the 
highest class, when his English is often 
remarkable for purity. 

But there are no provincials in the 
United States. The Yankees, who in- 
habit the New England States, (Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Maine,) differ, 
it.is true, from the southern people ; 
and the. latter, in their turn, differ 
from the western e; but then it 
is only in a few words, the whole of 
which might be enumerated in half a 
minute ; ahd in a ‘strong nasal tone, 
common to a part of the New England 
population. But for these few words, 
and this tone, the people of any one 
state re the Vion might become mmr 

ated with the people of any other, 
Bre hundred or a thousand miles dis- 
tant, without being known for stran- 
gers, . And, as.it is, the native of any 
one state can travel from one end of 
the Union to the other, thousands and 
thousands of miles, not only without 
an interpreter, but with a tolerable 
certainty, if he desire it, of passing, in 
every state, for a citizen of that state. 
An Englishman who has no strong 
provincial dialect, and no very peculiar 


pronunciation, may pass in the same 
way, witho icion, over the whole 
of the North American States. 

A fact like this.cannot but make a 
strong impression upon us. The best 


of English, we all know, will not ca 

a man far, in British Empire, To 
a large ion of the p it 
would be wholly unintelligible ; and 


fo stalin large proportion, a sort of 


ect. 
He who would travel. comfortably, 
for three or four hundred miles, in any 
direction, from London, s uhder- 
stand many lan and many dia- 
lects.. But one ze, if he speak 
it tolerably, will carry him allover the 
North American States ; and, in some 
cases, without permitting him. te be 
known for a stranger. , 
The country people of New 

land—theVirginians and the K 

ians, who are the posterity of the New 
Englanders—have a disposition to 
sound the vowel a, like the Seotch.and 
Irish ; and, in. some cases, like ;the 
Italians, without any variation of tone. 


4 
Thas, they say chamber, and even 


chamber. The first habit prevails 
among the Yankees ; the latter, 


the Virginians. So, too, the Virginian 


2 2 
will, say:bar forbear 5 “har for heir’; 
stars for stairs. 

A Yankee will say, I guess; or, 
sometimes, though very rarely, I cal- 
culate, but never I reckon. A Mary- 
lander and a Virginian will say, I 
reckon—sometimes very oddly, as 
thus: “ Do you. visit Mr. Jefferson, 
before you leave the country ?”—* I 
reckon.’ But a Virginian was never 
known to say, I guess, or I caleulate. 
A Tennessian or Kentuckian will ge- 
nerally say, I calculate; seldom, I 
guess ; and hardly ever, I reckon. 
guishis 4 P thee dif ‘a 
ishing marks o ifferent divi- 
sions oft the American people. 

ston hemewee. bubestions 
es ee these phrases 
may be, whi t. ’ 
aa 4 others nana them, into 
the same fellow’s mouth. And hence 
is it, that an American who goes to 
see Mr Matthews, although he may 





la as heartily as another at his 
, is la at a' kind of dfol- 


our countr’ do ndét per- 
M.’s Wither wn m 


no pre = ‘of the confed este ; 
andere, evidently, ide teh 
, With two fine exceptions, 
of which T shall hereafter take some 


hatid; @ léek im his button-hole, or a 
Piece of toasted cheese and a red-her- 
i his‘ pocket ; swearing alternate- 
ony St prvi Da- 
eorge ; speaking a 

“+ Scotch 8 


, arish, 


f 


‘And yet'that is precisely what has 
panrrd ho have been em- 
in ig up brother Jona- 

ahs for the English market. They 
have’ jambled’ everything together, 
true and ‘falsé—all the peculiarities of 
all the different people—and called the 
composition 


‘a Yankee. 
In’ almost’ evety ‘book of travels, 

y, novel, and story, if a New Eng- 

be introduced, he is generally 

made'to do the most absurd things— 
for a New Englander ; things that are 
hardly Jess absurd than it would be 
tor an Irishman to wear a Scotch dress, 
talk Yorkshire, and swear by St David. 
The character of the American seems 
generally to have been manufactured 
at leisure, from the materials collected 


by other » in any way, at any 
time. the dialogues of Mr Fear- 
on—al there is a great deal of 


though t 
truth’ in his: book, notwithstanding 
what the people of America may say 
to the evidently made 
ks and vocabularies. 


thews are so full of blundering, with 

two exceptions, that, had I not met 

pn et wey silly doubt if he hed 
really doubt if 

ever been there ; so little is there in his 

-“ trip to America,” of that extraordi- 


under’one picture and another, three 
Frenchmen, one Irishman, one Dutch- 
man, one Yorkshireman, and sundry 
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other second-hand characters, for 
which he had already been celebrated. 
But there are two fine exceptions in 
the entertainment of Mr Matthews. 
The story of “ Uncle Ben” is inimita- 
the sketch of the Kentucki- 

an is masterly. They are two of the 
most legitimate pieces of sober humour 


. in the world, for one that knows the 


American character. But then the 
first—the story about “< that are trifle,” 
is an American Joe mp ¥ Mr ce 
vis, @ portrait painter of New Yor 
a man of remarkable power and 
drdéllery—is the person of whom Mr 
Matthews had it—as well as that 
story of General Jackson. The Re- 
View isan old story in this country ; 
and the Dutch Judge is from Judge 
Bréckenridge, originally one of the 
most “ genuine” story-tellers that ever 
lived: His only son, Henry M. 
Breekenride, a judge of Louisiana, and 
author of the “ Views of Louisiana,” 
inherits a large portion of his father’s 
extraordinary talent; and has made 
this very story, which he tells better 
than Mr Matthews, as common in 
America, as any anecdote of Foote or 
Sheridan is in this country. 
Nevertheless, the finest parts of the 
Kentuckian’s character, and those 
which are the most severe, because 
they are the truest, may be safely put 
down to the credit of Mr Matthews 
himself. They must have been drawn 
from life. They were never made out 
at second hand ; or got up, in a solita- 
ry chamber, out of novels, newspapers, 
and books of travels, as nine-tenths of 
thé rest of his “ trip to America” are. 
Thus, nothing can be truer or bold- 
er, than the canting of the Kentuckian 
about the “ land of liberty—where 
poh man has a right to his ge- 
nuine sentiments” —and where, there- 
re, he is free to offer “* fifty-five dol- 
rs for that are nigger”—being deter- 
mined, beforehand, if: he should be 
cheated, to “‘ take the balance out of 
his hide.” Nothing can be more reso- 
lute and cutting than this. The Ame- 
ricans deserve it; and I am exceed. 
ingly mistaken, if they would not im- 
mediately acknowledge the truth of 
it. The worst fault of Mr Matthews, 
apart from his absurd credulity—is 
tameness of his caricatures.— 
‘They want spirit ; but perhaps that is 


not wholiy unaccountable, since it is 


believed 


at he intends to “ settle” in 
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dpc ir edb datttnete The 
would a thou- 


* se- 
to.’ ” ; 

i rhb men 5, it the United 

Stites: to” ‘a 8 “ 
a¥olinian, 


- dergoing punish- 
meétit—and the Dr¢iaraTion or IN- 
DEPENDENCE, superbly framed, hang- 

yup in front of hile he is 
I tth—wheréin it is proclaim- 
ed'to-all the nations of the éarth—that 
“all men are born free and egial !” 
Tire is no exaggeration, therefore, 
in the character of the Kentuckian— 
boastfal of Liberty ; and ting, 
at the same time, in the flesh of his 
meti, with a heartless and abo- 
minable indifferencé, at which I, for 
one, ‘cannot Tatigh, notwithstandin 
the’ drollery éf the picturé ; because 
know it to be true. 
’ But, # word or two’ of Brother Jo- 
nathan’s'* litig6.” “We laugh at him 


for pi ng géentine, as if it weré 
wie pedtiswine, fergettel of the 
faet, that the common people of Eng- 
land very generally say appo-site, giv- 
ont Omid deb pene dpeakerd; perhips 
a lic ers, perhaps 
without one éexce , say hostile, the 
stead of hostil. e ‘wonder, also, at 
thé’ absurdity of the Yankee “had 
ought, and hadn’t ought,” which, af- 
ter all, are’ not only puré English, like 
ot tg He rien use 

, particularly about Coventry ; 
and, in strict este with every othe 
_ igé, wherein the vetb 10 owe cati 


chuckle at his “ T piress,” ** con< 
siderable,” and “ pretty particularly,” 
the fact, that’ guess is 
trite 
fia 





ed English, for which 
TI presa me;” “e Tfaney ” 6 as 
<< you know,” &e. &e. are at and 
feeble substitutes ; that “darn-iiafion” 
is cominion through Kent ; that “ guess” 
in America, is never used so absurdly 
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if you s help him from a dish Bes 
fore you ; and what. will be. his ? 


Will it be yes or no?—or, will it,in 
truth, be capable of ream 
erpretation a & rey “Is it not 
you : 


worth. If hé give 
have information in return. ¥ 


~ As @ people, take them 


are Pads erica Pd either 
wea of ad QOH Bib phere Haig 
inh, es mulitadee of our eouerymen 
on , Bde 

Let 1s not arrogite too ssttel, Hows 
ever, our ¢ ‘sare far being 
scrup correct, either in lan- 
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let them take 
like 





t sounds 


x ew about impro- 
when he only means to 

apy it t the New Englander 

a authority than is gene~ 


snown, for this—no less than that 
himself, who says, 


bs speaking of a lady at a theatre, 


* Not a fan went unimproved away.” 


* “Let us farther recollect, that our 


spoken language, and our written lan-~ 
age, are two different things. Our 


», When written, is the same, 
oughout the whole British empire ; 

t, when spoken, it varies at almost 
every furlong. In America, it is not 
so... The same language is both writ- 
ten and spoken, in the same way, by 


ST all tow run a pach expen be- 
tween the Americans and the English. 


We are aii old e. The Americans 
are. a new pec e value ourselves 
on..our ance what we have 
done ; they, on their posterity, and on, 


what. they mean todo. They look to 
} ;.we to the past, They are 
basia ‘Of Ola England as the home of 
ir forefathers ; we, of America, as 
eS western English- 
men. 

_are but of yesterday as a 
ple. ao ab cre y La coe 
whose burial places are yet to be seen: 
‘been successively invaded by the 


Dane, and Norman 
Saxon, Jane, Pin distin 
the ever. 


ing hills. 
le people, the Americans 







talk a better English than we do ; but 
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then, there pare many individuals 
among us who speak better English 
than fons American, unless we except, 
here there, a well-educated New 
Englander ; and a few eminent public 
speakers, like the late Mr Pinkney, 
bth ap aguntngs and 

r Wirt, present attorney-gene- 
ral of the United States, who will pro- 
capaci ed — “~~ eke 

; n, are a mul. 
Sots te us who speak a better 
English than is common among the 
though they donot speak the best Enge 
ey do not t t Eng- 

lish, such as the few among. us do. 

I have heard a great deal said about - 
the habits. of cleanliness in England 
and America ; and I have sometimes 
laughed very heartily at the reciprocal 
prejudices of the English and Ameri- 
can women. 

I have heard an English woman 
complain of a beastly American: for 
spittinginto the fire : and I have heard 
an American woman express the great- 
est abhorrence of an Englishman, for 
spitting in his pocket-handkerchief ;— 
or, for not spitting at all; when he hap- 
pened to mention that well-bred men 
swallowed their saliva.. A spitting-box 
is a part of the regular furniture of 
every room in American, although 
smoking is now entirely out of fashion 
there. 

An American will not scruple to 
pick his teeth or clean his nails, if he 
should think it necessary—anywhere, 
at‘any time—before a lady. An En- 

lishman would sooner let them go 
dirty. 

An American never brushes his hat 
—very rarely his coat; and his hair, 
not once a-week. An Englishman will 
brush the first with his coat sleeve, or 
a silk handkerchief, whenever he puts 
it on or off: and the two latter, every 
time that he goes out.. The American 
is laughed at for his personal sloven- 
liness, in England, and; the English- 
man for his absurd anxiety, in Ame- 
rica. Such is national prejudice. 

The Englishman is more of a Ro- 
man ; the American more of a Greek, 
in the physiognomy of his face and 
mind ; in.temper, and in constitution. 
The American is the vainer ; the Eng- 
lishman, the prouder man of the two. 
The American is volatile, adyenturous, 
talkative, and chivalrous. The Eng- 
lishman is thoughtful, determined, 
very brave, and a little sullen. The 














e countenance of the Englishman 
is florid: not sharply, but strongly 
marked; and full of amplitude, gra- 
vity, and breadth ; that of an Ameri- 
can has less breadth, less gravity, less 


aan 7 self-satisfied, honest, hearty, 
and rather pous ion of an 
English hid ped will Bnd, when it is 
not caricatured, a true indication of 
his character. Other people call him 
boastful, but he is not. He only 
shews, in every look and attitude, that 
he is an rea rw —t a that ex- 
traordinary e, who help to make 
up an doa thent never Pane not, 
and never will have, a el upon 
earth. But then, he never tells other 
men so, except in the way of a speech, 
or a patriotic newspaper essay. 

And so, in the keen, spirited, sharp, 
intelligent, variable countenance of an 
American, you will find a correspon- 
dent indication of reg — He is 
exceedingly vain, rash, and sensitive : 
he has A a higher opinion of his 

try, than the Englishman has of 
his ; but then, he is less discreet— 
more talkative, and more presump- 
tuous ; less assured of the superiority, 
which he claims for his country ; more 
watchful and jealous ; and, of course, 
more waspish and quarrelsome, like 
diminutive men, who, if a4 pretend 
to be nimous, only e them- 
selves ridiculous ; and being aware of 
this, become the most techy and pee- 
vish creatures in the world. 

The ishman — Mow: high 

nion of his coun y silence ; the 
y ort his, talling one, by his 
conduct ; the other by words: one by 
arrogance, the other by supercilious- 


ness. 
‘The Englishman. is, generally, a 
Sie Riedie nh 
llow, than you might to 
lieve from ie cnipsttthed The face 
of an American, on the contrary, in- 
duces you to believe him, 2 
) him. 
much alike ; 


i 


man than you will 
me hem, they fine! 90 
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ever talkative ; not 

little quarrelsome : 

lent, and rather’ ing, particu- 
larly upon the continent. “At ‘home, 
he is hospitable, frank, generous, over- 
flowing with honesty and cordiality, 


ly in hot water. At home, he is more 
reserved ; and, with all his hospitali- 
ty, much given’ to ostentation of’ a 
tag sort ; substitute—finery and 

ow. pels 


An American is excited ; and 
of course, easily q An i 
man is neither easily quieted, nor 
easily excited. It is hi to move 


the latter ; but once in motion, it is 
harder to stop him. 
One has moré stre 
stance ; the other more 
spirit. One has more 
wisdom, more ie men 
perseverance, 
more quickness of 
adventurousness. 


| tet 
Fila 


LE 
iy 
41] 
hes 
ete 
ngek 3 


with the female character. _ 

An American woman yf mer child- 
ish, more attractive, and moo 
al English woman is of a heal- 
thier mind, more’ and more 
durable. The former is a 1 
latter a plant. One ‘the 
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to explore, or ts to catch, 
that ante ay well he would go.to 
the bottom of t ocean after them in 
a.contrivance of his own. . 

, Everybody has read of Smollet’s 
Irishman, who desired his companion, 
while he knelt down, and hammered 
the flint of his pistol, which had miss- 
ed. fire, to “‘ fire away, and not be lo- 

time ;” and everybody hasacknow- 
lged, that, whether true or false, .it 
was perfectly natural ; but could only 
believed of an Irishman. 
‘So, too, it is told of an Englishman, 
his house having taken fire—con- 
taining all that he was worth—finding 
that he could be of no use in putting 
it ont, he went, and sat. down upon a 
Retgphonring hill, and took a drawing 
of it. Such a story would never have 
been invented of an American... 

And so, too, the well-known anec- 
dote of the young Scot, whose coolness 
in such an emergency, is a capital spe- 
cimen of the mera ae ig A Whare 
are ye gangin, lad ?”—‘* Back again.” 
Nothi can be more absolutely Scotch. 
I would trust to it in the hottest fire 
of another Waterloo. ee, 

But I know,something of an Ameri- 
can quite as characteristic_—f‘ Can you 
carry that battery, sir?” said.an Ame- 
rican general to Colonel Millar, in. the 
heat of Battle.—* I'll try—” and the 
battery was immediately carried at the 
point of the bayonet. 

ut, in this answer, there was not 
a little of that affectation of Spartan 
dryness which I have often met with 
in the Americans. Commodores Perry 
and Moodenungh gave a fine specimen 
of it in their official communications ; 


, sbly thinking of Lord Nelson’s 

li roo Trafalgar. 

Not long since, I met with an amu- 
sing example of this national vanity of 
which I have -been ing in the 
Americans. General Jackson was one 


of the candidates for the presidency. 


FF 


; .The. papers were ringing with his 
often ame ; and, go where 1 youl, in 
ome parts of the c 
not but what 
of New Orleans.” 
‘Among others, a German underfook 
12 


', X could hear 
to the “ hero 
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| CAPTAIN ROCK DETECTED.® | al 


»''We have heard it made frequently 
a matter of serious complaint, that Ire- 
land has of late bevome a sort of stand- 
dish in all our works, on 
ich'we compel our readers to gorge 
themselves wsque ad nauseam. be 
same complaint is heard regularly in 
Parliament; and, in truth, we do not 
wonder at it: Yet what does it, after 
all, prove, but that there must be some- 
so out of joint in the affairs of 

that province, that men’s minds are 
drawn from the consideration 


of: 'the 
easy working of the machines of go- 
vernment in other district of the 
country, to er what can be the 


in’ that quarter. In truth, we have 


that it is the opprobrium 
regni—the hair-suspe scimitar 
troubles us in the else uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the fullest feast of 


r ever vouchsafed to a na- 
repent : 


Our Whig ancestors governed Ire- 
land — the te ~s enforced 
peace and tranquilli severit 
of penal laws. In teeth aayé Ireland 
was no trouble to us. We'never heard 
of its existence as a'region of turbu- 
Tence. ‘The storm of the Pretender ne- 
ver disturbed the political atmosphere 
of the island’; and perro ey or 
to er quiet 

‘that h catabtons to aoa 
Pres of Carper knights, my Lord of 

; e 
Chesterfield, reteset nt Arn the 
Castle of Dublin. Other times, how- 
“ever, son cate, and other agents, till 


‘then unheard of, were called into ac- 


; 


7 : sof 
rican me en called P steenee 
La htee ary ta mney _ 
oe were He eh A 

tre of a Stuart or ofa 

but whether they Were to’ united af 
They who first agitated political 
to party, disclaimed, no doubt, ‘stich 
an intention. clamoured but for 
free trade, which must have come when 
a eee un 
spontaneously, would of course’ have 
been of more substantial benefit than 


when wrung from a’ reluctant ‘and 
Ste ere ner ea 
and irrit g oratory: ‘They,’ 

rotten reli deé casalean At 
@ proud ari y, made tumultuous 
appeals for Parliameritary reformi—not 
that they cared’a about it,‘but 
because it was at that time one of the 
most popular’ 


titions, but in the tone and of 
-manifestoes.. It is in vain to 
that many of the leaders of that-day 
aimed at the then fresh’ glories of 





ished, ad tho revolution ofthe Ame- 
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inst the clergy, their ts, and 
their friends... Ir required no ghost to 
tell, us that a mob of savages let loose 
would not stop at the point desired by 


the original agitators. From waging 


war against tythes, they soon came to 
a ee to wage war against the 
state ; aah ee ever eee tboys, 
Levellers, Defi &c.; were 


insurgents of 1798. 

In the midst of these events came 
~ French <p ge and with it, 
princi which we can now so 
well te. The hideous counte- 
nance of Jacobinism had not yet glow- 
ered-out ; and the future murderers, 
with a thirst of blood raging in their 
hearts, wore the mask of universal be- 
nevolence. Their fraternal offers found 
ready listeners in Ireland. The Whigs, 

it is true, recoiled terrified at “ 
sound themselves had made ;” but their 
pupils were now trained and ready to 
2 their former tutors... Theobald 
olfe Tone, who was oS yor one 
his very curious au- 


rebel Soh (hick : - 

Ww. | 18 read- 
pecan pe A Colburn’s leas New 
Monthly, a - 


of the most 


Eee 


“views by “« one of the very few honest 
men inthe Irish Houss or Commons.” 


[4 precious M..P. !7] “ It was he who 


periodical, which we per- -misty grandeur 
8 
de the 





CJaty; 
first turned my attention to this _— 
yma nse of ating Ireland 

E ne * but I very soon ran 
M: No. RLM toy The 

agazine, No. I.p.to.) T 
new leaders called on de whhayorde. 
mi-civilized rabble of the country, and 
they plunged into war with all: the im- 
pe of savages, and the diabo- 
ical zeal of intolerant fanatics. The 
result was of course what might have 
been ex - Had the rebellion suc- 
ceeded, it would have been not more 
ve victis, than ve victoribus. It would 
have been followed by the extirpation 
of heresy by sword-and faggot. To 
use the words of a noted leader to one 
of the original Presbyterian United 
Irishmen in the north—‘‘ When the 
men of the Church had been gorged 
for dinner, the men of the Presby 
should serve for the next morning’s 
breakfast.” The Jacobins looked for 
democracy—their savage allies for what 
they would have called a theecracy— 

, as one of the disappointed aspi-x 
rants for the independence of Ireland 
was afterwards in the habit of saying, 
in either case, the p appellation 
for the government which must have 
resulted, would have been, whatever 
Greekish compound is used to express 
a government of the Devil. 

The Union followed the Rebellion. 
No measure could be more necessary 
in every point of view. We certainly 
shall not stop to discuss the policy or 
the impolicy of such a measure now, 
with such a reasoner as Mr Thomas 
Moore, the biographer of Captain 
Rock. It is open to the same obloquy 
as the Union with Scotland formerly 
was, and from the same class of peo- 
ple. Local importance was affronted 
—day-dreams of imperial independ- 
ence marred forever. Is it wonderful 
that people, whose arena for political 
Hae: He i , which was = — same 

me rt to political im 
ance, bes teben. alias should feel sore 
at the dissolution of the Irish Parlia- 


-ment—that most intolerable of nui- 


sances ?—Is it wonderful that the ca- 
naille, full of the recollection of the 
i , cast over the aborigi- 


nal savages who held their scepttes 


by lying chroniclers, and also taught 
e successors of the said chroni- 

$ to look forward in abounding 
hope to thé day whien the total separa- 
tion of the insular governments should 
restore not only the natural splendour, 
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but-the cherished faith of ‘her “ mil- 
lions”’——should look with jealousy or 
indign on a measure which put a 
fin ingui on such hopes ?— 

‘or shall we omit, in forming a cata- 
logue of the reasons which continue 
the sorrow for the Union through Ire~ 
land—the patriotic exertions of such 
eminent and respectable characters as 
oe of the F family, and the 
novelist of the Wild Irish Girl—to 
pass by some score less noted, though 
not less active, poisoners of the public 


. 4s long as the war; and the high 
ices consequent on it, continued, the 
Hame of discontent did not blaze forth. 
i hapa Append ci pomee with all 
e empire, felt t pression arisin 
from the change of war to peace, then 
it was visible. Ireland could bear de- 
pression worse than any part of the 
empire. The improvidence of her gen- 
try had made them imagine that the 
war a ame Se = the 
strength of, thi vy. plunged 
themselves into contracts, impossible to 
erform without ruin, . The lower or- 
rs, dependant on the lowest quality 
of food, could not descend in the scale 
without starvation. Hence followed 
bankruptcy of the upper classes—fa- 
mine among the lower—and thence 
arose Captain Rock... His name marks 
the feeling with which the insurrec- 
tion, origi Moore, with that 
bad faith which has at all times cha- 
racterized him, pretends to be dubious 
as to its derivation. He well knows 
that the class of people from whose 
ranks the Captain is drawn, look on the 
Roman Catholic Church, as the Rocx 
of the Christian faith, and set Bp 
their leader as its champion. Wi 
the ignorance of deluded pea- 
sants, they attributed their actual de- 
ion to the. tythes, well remem- 
ing the lessons taught them by their 
old Whig landlords, and the false and 
intemperate speeches of Mr Grattan 
and his associates. By attacking the 
ty.of the clergy, they were not 
ing to their own wants, 


as they imagined, but-doing some-~ 


thing vastly heroic towards extirpating 


the curtain were, and are, 
some men of higher rank than the mi- 
serable agents who spread brutal and 
unmanly murder over some of the 


fairest provinces of Ireland: but the 


mere, Captain Rock is.ag. unpoetical a 
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matte teecereertat 


et . 
- 


-Of an 
po , unless backed in. 
on th inant ieee 
one. are poor on whom. 
the soldiery, when called out against 
them, deem it a pity to waste powder, 
and whom the magistrates who try 
them endeavour to save from the pu< 
nishment due to their crimes by law; 
by taking hold of every quirk in their 

wer, out of sheer ion. 

owever, are the heroes of Mr Moore ; 
and for the tremendous heartlessnesa 
= which he Epes gn their. cause, 

e gets deserved and heightened re« 
buke in one of the. most excellent 
works that we have ever seen on the 
subject of the disturbances 
of lreland—we mean ‘ Captain Rock 
detected by a Munster Farmer.” We 
copy from his eleventh chapter—head- 
ed, Amusements of the Irish Ped- 
sants— e 


Through Connaught, Leinster, Munster, 


Rock’s the boy to make the fum stir:i.~ 
Thomas Moore: 


‘¢ There is, I am told, a genius for hap- 
piness ; and there are men who can find sa- 
geome) Wf istad Ges peigly eae 

ity of mankind are grie ] 
ed. One writer of our days, in atataly 
phrase and philosophical calmness of tem- 
 ayppace dl iteysm lente: ye ml | 

e a war ! and invests pillage, and treach- 


ery, and murder, in the dignity of military 
stratagem and martial achievement, .Ano- 
ther writer, the missi > finds Captain 


Rock and his followers to be menafterhisown 
heart, and over their glorions exploits—the 
prudence of their where they are 
opposed, and the heroism with which they 
massacre the unarmed and unresisting— 
has s amiably. Bless his merry 
heart, it fits him well for his em 

The missionary is Captain Rock’s favours 
laureat. I have not the genius, orthe kin, 
dred spirit by which one must qualify 
such a post. J am but the humble:and 
faithful historian ian; and as such, 1 oy 


‘describe the character of the exploits 


have animated the missionary into such an 
enthusiasm of admiration. : 

“I will not dwell’ upon. such glorious 
feats as were in m 
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and placed the uncovered head carefully on _his family as made his indulgence a fault. 
pee be the more conve. He had been walking on a winter evening 
nient mark for his blows‘ Rock is towards his home—a home, from which, 
boy to make the fun stir.’ f pete ba. ban. while Sheehy had means to be generous, no 
ever, such amusements as ; it man was ever sent empty away. He 
is Sat hours of dalliance that he is was, with his usual open-hearted and bene- 
to be found er in these light sports, volent hilarity, conversing with a young 
or, as has jaid elsewhere, ‘ ridiculous- peasant about his approaching marriage, 

tossing on the point of a pike.’ and assisting him with his counsel on the 
Laker t-pathtte:diphat, end aso he should make. The young 
mote faithfully characterize the gallant man entered into the house where his mis- 


ford, a gentleman of small an tad, but of 
t of its antiqui- 
minds of the peo- 


good intentions not » but carried in- 
to execution by intelligent and up- 
agents. It will readily be understood, 
that there may have been an anxiety gene- 
tally felt to be the tenant of such a noble. 
man, and to be under the direction of such 
ie ‘Mr Sheehy, the tenant of whom 
speak, held under Lord Middleton, on a 
lease for his own life; and (the lease of one 
of the persons to whom he had re-let the 
ground having expired) he gave a farm, 
containing about thirty acres, to his son, 
whom he wished to leave in possession of 
80 much on his own demise. The tenants 
abe cw Pope if Mr rer died 
were ion, ight 
thioss Contctuad, unde: Ted 
their immediate landlord : 
to murder 
San Fs d man, who had 
e ter of sixt 
years with the old F-2x> aiid thett chil. 
dren, on terms of the most affectionate in- 


tress lived, and Mr Sheehy pursued his 
way, unacquainted with fear, and imagin- 
ing that there was not per! in existence 
o bene who could entertain a hostile feel- 
ing against him. In the meantime, the 
young man from whom he had parted with 
a blessing, had armed himself, and gorie in 
pursuit of his unsuspecting victim ; and 
while his mind was, py occupied with 
benevolent projects his murderer—the 
murderer stood silently at his back, and 
with the heavy coulter of a plough, beat in 
his skull, and repeated his blows until his 
benefactor was lying a mangled corse upon 
the snow.—‘ Rock is the boy to make the 
fun stir!!!” 


This may be “ fun” to Mr Moore 
and to the people of equally refined 
sensibility, who can groan over the 
evils of Ireland while they consist of 
keeping a factious barrister out of a 
silk gown, and laugh loud, and make 
merry and conceited jests, over the ex- 
ploits of cannibal assassins. 

It may be fun to such people as 
these: but what is it but a subject of 
the most serious, the most awful so- 
lemnity, in the eyes of every one who 
deserves the name either of good sub- 
ect, or good Christian, or good man. 
With sorrow, with bitter sorrow and 
in tion, has it been contemplated 
by the author of the volume before us ; 
and the way in which he has taken up 
the Rocks and the Moores, the raga- 
muffins and the sycophants, by whose 
éxertions, so beautifully combined, 
Treland is rnined, and’Britain endan- 
gered, entitles him not merely to the 


ey of cleverness, eloquence, and so 
hh: it does a great deal more: his 
book places him—we have no hesita- 
tation in speaking it clearly and bfoad- 





* He was a 
At 





of that Mr Sheehy, the Roman Catholic priest, who was hanged in the town 


of time, the name of ‘ Father S' y’ is a convenient topic for abuse 
mMetiories of the men who condemned him, Ht ie sunnes, 1 know. thet s equivocal 
i ts certain ti he was mainly insrurnenal a in enaning eae Whiteboy disturtamets 1 knew an old 
; tenes whom Fecal sa setate inte n penticlnation of Wie i and to 
proposed, that he should submit to be sworn in as a member of the frater- 
i me adthoushs at the epecia change upon which he 
more even w 
have been connection with the insurrectionary was per- 
no legal could be procured except from persons of doubtful eha- 
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“his book — him“on a level 
| the very first political writers of 
our time. 

‘The book is fat from being a mere 
answer to Tommy Moore: an answer 
to. him. it is, that with a yven- 
geance; but it is easy to see, that the 
respondent feels himself too immea- 
sutably above the petty assailant. A 
single blow every now and then lays 
the oe puuster and versifier on 
his back, and then, scarcely deigning 
to observe his demolition, the man of 
Munster plunges into the warfare, 
hot of witticisms, but of principles : 
he corrects Moore's false statements in 
a style of the most painful pungency ; 
but he does not stop there. He at- 
tacks the principles which the author 
of Fanny of Timmol dared no more 
than toinsinuate: he cuts up root and 
branch the tree of prejudice and as- 
sutiption, under the shade of which, 
the t absentee landlords of Ire- 
land (Moore's masters) hope to con 
tinue their own enjoyments—no mat- 
ter what be the seape-goat. He, in 
one word,.shews the root of the 
evils of Ireland—and-he dares, what 
no one, before has done, to lay before 
the world a scheme for its ication, 
—a.scheme which may or may not be 
the right and the practicable one, but 
ee at ign the ne of 

ing distinct, , intelligible ; and 
which the author of it expounds, il- 
lustrates, and enforces, in a style of 
firm, manly, and philoso ical dis- 

uisition, second, certainly, to nothin 
that has. appeared since the death 
his illustrious coun — Burke. 

This. praise, which at first sight 
must oo extravagant, could not 
perhaps be completely justified to our 
readers, without a greater mass of quo~ 
tation than we can at present conve-~ 
niently find room for. We shall ny, 
however, what may be done in the 
way of ex pede Herculem, and we shall 

your to quote one specimen at 
least, of each of the various, but all 
exellent styles, in which this author 
destroys Moore, and diseusses Ireland. 

His great and standard position is : 


that the ra 
lords is the real and fundamental 
source of all the miseries of the Irish 
; as ‘was 


pacity of the Irish land- 
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‘ment which I have heard put 


ing, as. we om qragualeel Saigene 






happy—the ‘are in want,’ 
antl diaaftscthon with thech’ slbuet cat 
plead the agony of hunger for its ex~ 
cuse.—So much is written on this to-' 
pic in the volume before us, that we 
do not, very well. know where to - 
choose ; but, to begin, turn to p. 327,. 
course of di the. 


Societies lately established in | 
for fisheries, icultural improve« 
ments, &c., our Farmer has these ob~ 
servations :— ve 
* These societies with rés 
to the poor, on the same principles . 
guide a speculative neighbour of mine in’ 
the management of his horses. He holds, 
that corn isan unnecessary Iuxury for 
them, and that g will keep 
them sleek and healthy; arid, ‘al 
their coats ate staring and their’ st 
declining, he still.maintains, that his failure 
is owing to some occult and wndiscoverable 
cause, and will rather, I believe, keep the 
poor animals in a state in which they ‘are 
quite unprofitable, than accommodate him- 
self to the vulgar notion, that they should 
be fed as well as curried. Ev 
knows, that ‘the best way to improve the 
condition of the poor, is to give effect, as 
Malthus says, to the desire of ny ers 
ment ; and how to do this wi ; tting 
in some hope upon them, I am utterly un- 
able to comprehend. The Says, 
* white-wash your house, plant a garden 
around it, get bee-hives, have your chil- 
dren taught to spin, &c. &c., and we will 
encourage and reward you ;’ and } 
the individuals who constitute the nef 
may be among the persons who say, in 
form of an exorbitant rent, Al your tm. 
provements are for my advantage, and evén 
the prizes by which you may be rewarded 
shall surely be mine. _The grand erg le 
i th f th hike 
over the support of the to thes 
Fishers nochatieh te: that iby ol be in. 
strumental in enabling the tenantry to pay 
their rents; that is, to pa ' feni 
than they are at present able to make bf 
the got I knew a case where a high- 
minded and very intelligent oe 
to move, as an amendment to séme 
lution by which a premium was 
that the premium should not be granted to 
any tenant who was subject to an exorbdi. 
tant rent. * We all know,’ said he, ¢ that 
in such a case, the tenant will derive no 


it 
Si 





benefit, as the prize will become of 
the rent. ;. and. the landlord 

have his rapacity rewarded and 

by a bounty intended for the benefit of 
poor. . It will be easy,’ he. *to as. 


certain the cases, in which it may be advi- 
sable to extend this encouragement. Be- 





| 
f 
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can have in ing, from dren into a world where their portion is 
our, ‘ any farm, w the. likely to be wretchedness, the lands might 

for it. be excessive or not; be turned to good account; but if the poe, 
andit : be, I think we are called uw pulation of them is to be of the same kind 
by a regard for the real interests of the with that from which the principal evils of 
poor and of the country, to refuse our the present day arise, then, I think wise 
sanction to the exercise of a rapacious spi- men should hesitate long before they would, 


rit, which such premiums as you are offer- 
Sete coles waneneee ae 
perpetuate.’ It is per unnecessary to 
stare, that the amendment was negatived.* 
twas considered monstrous to extend the 
inquiries of the society into any considera- 
tion of tea oppressions, and the ine 
terests.of the poof were to be no farther re- 

arded, than was compatible with the un- 
troubled aggressions of the privileged or- 


“ Another instance of the same reve- 
rence for.the higher classes, I cannot 
unnoticed.  omnge these societies, taking 
into account the demand which corn buyers 
made for what they called * beamage,’ (al- 
though they gave the seller the benefit of 
it in a higher price,) determined to put a 
stop to it, as an illegal exaction, and, I be- 
lieve, succeeded, with great cclat. This 
was all right ; it simplified the business of 
buying and selling. But in the town where 
this society held its meetings, there were 
charges made by the corporation which 
every one knew to be illegal, and which 
were urged to the real loss of the poor—not 
as in the case of the beamage—and yet no 
one member of this association would at- 
a I believe I am wrong—TI believe a 
member shewed how easily they could suc- 
ceed—but certainly the association would 
not put one finger to the sore part of the 
* head of the corporation ;’ and he, in con- 
sequence, derives the benefit of his illegal 
exactions, which are levied upon the poor, 

ay after day, in the presence of an associ- 

ion instituted for their protection and im- 


i 


S 


i; 


t. 
“7 here of no other societies than 
those of whose merits a farmer may be 


pn waged to judge. There are societies 
for iad of fisheries, &c. &c. ; 
and'all of these may, perhaps, serve the 

new 


D not only by introducin 
weal amongst baste, Welt by lightening the 
pressure of the ion on agricultural 
employment. There are others for the culti- 

of waste lands ; and of the propriety 
of their objects, I have great doubts, Jf 
there could be any assurance given that the 
tenantry of these waste lands should grow 

r with comforts, that they would 
“dread and a shame of bringing chil- 


E 


Ps 


in order to procure a slight temporary re- 
lief, lend themselves to a measure which 
would be silently, but certainly, accumula- 
ting the materials for future convulsions. 
But as to the agricultural societies for im- 
proving the condition of‘the poor, they 
Must fail, and they ovGHT to fail; be- 
cause, while the rents continue what they 
are at present, the people distinctly under- 
stand, that, for every new power developed 
in them, an additional burden will be im- 
posed upon them. When Sampson ground 
in the mill for the Philistines, he was blind ; 
and if the associations could deprive our 
people of understgnding, perhaps they 

ight succeed in strengthening them for 
their lord’s advantage ; but so long as they 
see that their increased skill can add little 
or nothing to their comforts, they will re- 
main. indocile and discontented, and will 
not think it a sufficient reward for their 
toils, that they have been the means of 
sending a new aspirant for the dignity of 
absenteeship to the luxury for which he 
pines, and that they have procured for 
themselves the power to run to the apertures 
of their miserable hovels, and stare at the 
ee ees rege is 

ing gloriously by. 

are e A we mean to say, that these asso- 
ciations, frivolous as their objects are, may 
not be of some random utility to the coun- 
try; but I own my spirit has sometimes 
been grievously sti when I have seen 
the manner in which they have been con- 
verted into a means of misleading public 

inion as to the causes of Irish wretched- 
edness. I have heard landlords an@ ladies, 
who, if they thought for an instant, must 
have knowu that they were themselves the 
real cause why the people suffered, direct 
the attention of the members of the associ- 
ations to matters totally unconnected with 
the general distress. ‘ Now, don’t you 
think, that the Church establishment is a 
horrid bore ?_ Don’t you think, that three 
thousand a-yeat is a great deal too much 
for any pair of lawn sleeves ; and could not 
the ao live a very comfortable life, 
and keep good wives, that would nurse 
their pigs, and wash their children’s faces 
very well, ifwe allowed them three hundred 
pounds?’ And who are the people who 





iow to 
very proper object 


i 
| 


various 


isa who will not. gratify 
SS whem the. tnleslesary and his associates will have to bear the evils of 


. Captain Rock, the missionary, has alluded to the very clever Jetters 
paren gmt rad how wh, rbd It is a curious fact, that the writer 
a 


in the Southern Re- 
these 

societies, to extend the opera of 
hostility to the church establishment at the 


Mr Goulburn’s bill in 
of his talents, 


warfare, and as soon as he had an to coy f 
rely wath fone awa oper fk, and orally tei he suite 
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‘with ‘such a flippant and 
phy ? “Frequently they 
are racane A itr pe rwc 
of their wretched tenantry until the instru- 
ments of torture have snapped ; who have 
been maintaining a shadowy affectation of 
y in circles where they were admitted 
toa of scornful toleration, and, in or- 


to sustain the appearance which procu- 
for them permission thus to attend at 
threshold of honour, have been wring- 
from the hearts of their forlorn depen- 
ts the humble comforts which had been 
hardly earned ; and who, when oppres- 
sion could procure no more, returned with 
the stern grasp of necessity upon them, and 
—— themselves, with their poverty 
and their peevishness, in return for the 
large revenue they send annually away for 


Bake 


Who has ever looked upon a group of the 
peasantry of Ireland, and has not mourned 
for their desertion ? And to think of the love 
and the from which our absentees 
fy away ! I well remember when the name 

<—— would have sent a trumpet tone in- 
to all hearts within the limits of an exten- 
sive county. I remember well, when there 
needed but that name to rouse, into any ac- 
tion of labour or of peril, as fearless and as 
gallant a host as ever the sun looked down 
upon. And he who could thus ‘ wield at 
will’ the energies of a fine Poole, before 
whom, I am convinced, if danger assailed 
him, ten thousand men would have made a 
wall of their dead bodies, rejected the god- 
like office, to which he seemed called, of 
being the benefactor of such multitudes, for 
the effeminate and i ures that 
alienated him from all good ; and now, even 
in the neighbourhood of his magnificent 
but desolate mansion, his name is associa- 
pears and ee)" ced in a tonethat 
seems o of disappointed hopes 
and affections. Oh! wilnsiable. ‘decree 
Ireland! when will thy children cease to 
leave thy distresses unknown, that they may 
furnish wea for purposes of vulgar hos- 
tility ? will those s whose 
names could stamp truth with authority, 
desist from attempts at misdirecting public 
opinion, and state honestly and fully what 
oma to be the causes of your distress ? 
When shall your people be rescued from 
the oppressions and extortions that have 
made wicked and miserable, and that 
keep them desperate and unitmproveable ? 
I cannot speak with authority. I can gain 
for-my ‘assertions no to public fa- 
vour ; and therefore =e pass into.ob- 
livion 3 but still, I will perform 

my duty , and state what I consi- 
’ der as.one‘of the greatest evils, arising out 
of absenteeship, by which our peasantry and 


‘¢ When I mentioned the gri of 


excessive rents, I did notmean to say, that — 





are who have entitled them- 
selves to all praise$ but their efforts are 
rendered useless by the great~ 


condemned ; but that the arwat din 
great majority (at least the majority 

as I have known) is in’ the highest degrée 
to be reprobated. In some instances, the 


e 


their non- must be sensibly wi 
These gentlemen t a particular 

on which th attend to receive the 
rents ; and it is not to be expected that per- 


sons who never visit the property (asis fre- 
quently the case) oath ee tl Oar ; 
the proper objects for i ce, can 
hort in what cases they should their 
demands. Engli can ly appre- 
ciate the importance of a little judicious in- 
dulgence to an Irish tenanhtry, and may not 
readily comprehend how many a poor man 
is ruined for the want of # resident- agent, 


procuring comforts to the try, 
they muy be continually u 
tion of appropriating to their own use some 
of that income which is the landlord’s due; 
ce which 


that their em their integrity, © 
and leave a peasantry exposed to 
the men whom they would 





amount of the bribe to be offered, 

as about the rent to be proposed ; and 

bribes more than equivalent to 

abatements desired have been offered and 

accepted by the ts who procured them ; 

asl tied he Ateee than a das pooper. 

falls on the peasantry 

agents; they receive 

middlemen as well as 

but they are obliged to give 

the former, who might tell 

tales ; and they make the poor 

whose complaints they hold light- 

ly; suffer for the indulgences which they 

must grant to those whose stories might be 
credited. 


'# These oppressions I do not hesitate to 
say, are main causes of the misery, and 
powerful excitements of the 7 eee 
piritwhich reigns amongst our ja 
ai disdelilien: Ion ene dhere con be 
no es td and, but for the immorality 
of the ¢, I could wish that there might 
not be tranquillity in Ireland.” 

The fing is from an earlier 
part of the volume ; but may be con- 
‘sidered here with considerable effect. 
It is but an echantellon, however. 


*¢ The people of England have a ready 
mode of judging whether the Irish gentry 
are proper protectors of the poor, or ser- 

_ Viceable intervenients between the monarch 
and the mass of his subjects—such inter- 
venients as may be most likely to link the 
people with the laws, Let them judge from 
this ;—at a former period, it was in the 
— of the gentry to free the lower orders 

= - "s vexations, and, by 
suffering the ti agistment to continue, 
they might have had a system free from 


cee came tng cor pend mutual in- 


_ terests or their mutual animosities prompt- 

ed. In the year 1824 they have the power, 

without increasing the amount of taxation 

on the land, to rescue the pocr those 

_ vampires (as they are called) to whom they 
abandoned 


them ; and, in- 


composition misrepresented, and a 
Walsed dgaine it, as if its object were toin- 


o 


¢ 
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pom eit ihe a 

ve not 

enlarge upon the nature or 

.of the tithe composition act : one 
wever, concerning the principles 

ich the gentry it. * Why,’ 
writer of the letter to Mr Aber- 
gentry surrender 

lega ¢ people obtain 

no equivalent advantages ?’ I can see.no 


‘reason why they should; and I have no 


doubt. that there are cases in which the 


gentry might abate something of their le- 
gal claims for their own profit, and for the 
benefit of the people whose protectors.they 
stylethemselves. That this is the case over 
the greater part of Munster, it is not diffi- 
cult to shew. 

§ It is to be observed, that, in the charge 
for tithe, there is, generally speaking, a 
division adopted, according to which there 
are three rates of payment. I have never 
known tithe of the best quality pay more 
than 12s., and I have frequently known 
the charge for the third quality to be so low 
as 4s.3 and, on the whole, as well as I 
could form a judgment, the average of pay- 
ments," during the seven. years ending in 
1821, was less than nine shillings to the 
acre. During this period, according to the 
average of prices, wheat, the article (the 
tithe of which I am considering) sold. for 
L.1, 18s. 8d, the barrel ; and, allowing the 
average produce to be, what we s be- 
fore, 74 barrels, the return of an acre would 
exceed fourteen pounds ten shillings, and 
the market price of the tithe would be one 

nine; allow 2s. for the difference 

een the market and the field price, and 

the value of the tithe would be twenty- 
seven shillings ;, that is, would amount to 
three times the parson’s charge ! Should_it 
not, then, be reasonable to expect, that the 
gentry would give up something, in order 


that, for eighteen years, it might be secured 


to them by law, that the charge for tithe 
should be equal ‘to Jess than the thirtieth - 
part of the produce? Supposing that, for 
three years, the parson was paid more than 
he should have, according to the old sys- 
tem, might not this over-payment be re- 
garded as the fair purchase of the eighteen 
years which were to follow? Even on a 
supposition, that, for the twenty-one years, 
the prices of grain were to remain what 


.they were last year, when wheat brought 
clamour -not more than L..1 a-barrel, the parish, by 





eey 


the of Cork, where the -for tith: 
ve 4 Scmtithe alte Porno ab anbi 
consulting brevity.” 
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for the first three 
inenberw, lithe tears tice. half 
right—would have secured to ap ab 
that, for the eighteen years which were to 
follow, the clergyman could recover a sum 
which supposed that his tithe, originally, 
was only four shillings and sixpence. 
Phd. bi he gy -— cases, in which 
e t not to t the provisions 
of this Act : for instance, ththe ed in some 
instances, been charged at so high a rate, 
that the parishioners would have no benefit 
from their three years’ purchase, and, in 
some places, the proportion of gtass land 
is too small to afford any considerable re- 
lief, while the arable land has been so long 
under tillage, that much of it may be ex. 
hausted before the term of composition has 
expired. But from the natufe of the rea- 
soning by which the very principle of the 
tithe-bill is sometimes opposed, I am in- 
clined to believe that the real grounds of 
opposition are not such as an advocate for 
the gentry would be authorized on their 
part to express. The gentry remember 
what they gained in the agistment business ; 
they had hoped, that the church establish- 
ment would be annihilated, and that they 
might seize upon its wealth 3 and they fear 
that Mr Goulburn’s bill, by giving it a 
basis as broad as all Ireland, will secure it 
against the assaults by which, at a future 
time, they might aggrandize themselves. 
‘It is not my intention to occupy my 
pages with any account of the Castlehaven 
transaction—much might perhaps be said, 
in the defence of a stranger's conduct, who 
felt himself opposed by the gentry, and 
worried by the people, and who, finding no 
disposition to assist him in those who might 
have weight with his parishioners, was 
obliged, or thought himself obliged, to-re- 
sort to the severest measures of the law, 
from y the same causes which in- 
duced the people to resist it. My business, 
however, is not with individuals, and I 
cannot but think that the conduct of the 
gentry furnishes the best commentary on 
their clamours. We may judge about the 
mea they take in the concerns of the 
» from the complacency with which 
they give them up to the tithe proctor’s 
s; and the valture-like ferocity 
with which | they scream around any un- 
soundness in the Church establishment, 
ought to give a timely warning to those who 
are not of the privileged orders, that, al- 


sum, af it re~ 
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though permitted the. 
pep they mt not expect ange pon 


* And yet, strange to say, the landlords 
contrive, in some way or other, to identify 
their cause with that of the nation, at least, 
if we are to depend on such writers as Mr 
Abercrombie’s correspondent. 

‘¢ This gentleman is so enamoured with 
everything ing to the aristocratic 
party, that he can even eulogise the vote of 
the irish commons against the tithe of 
ment, as if it Te aptih of in a, 
spirit, by yhiehs in of all 
vantages of the climate, they pee ata 
distant day, crops which nature denied to 
their own times, and the burden of 
the Church from their own. shoulders, en- 
acted a law, or rather passed a yote, by 
which, even from their graves, they could 
inflict a new persecution on the poor pa- 
pists.* Admirable sagacity, no doubt! 
First, to prevent the Church from growing 
rich, they take away the tithe of agistment, 
and so discourage agriculture; next, to 
preclude all chance that the Church should 
continue poor, 5 offer an enormous: 
bounty on the growth, or (which is the same 
thing) the inland carriage of corn. The 
Irish Parliament foresaw, that if they left 
the clergy in possession of their entire in- 
come, they might become too rich at the 
end of fifty years, and therefore they take 
away one part of theirincome. This might 
have been applied to the education of the 
poor, or the providing for the Romish 
clergy. Jt was not so applied ; it was sei~ 
zed, and made private a cataany ay, eee by the 
gentry who dis Church of it; 
and this prentinis anpapalicnd by Mr Aber- 
crombie's correspondent, as an act perform- 
ed by the Irish Parliament in one of its 
rare ‘ moments of wisdom and virtue!’ I 
have sometimes laughed at the idea of men, 
like Cromwell’s. followers, for 
themselves, and ‘ all for the glory of od. 3” 
but to think of the supreme council.of a 
nation seizing upon the revenues of any set 
of men, and appropriating the spoil, not to, 
any national purpose, but totheir own 
vate uses—and to hear this 
an act of wisdom and virtue—I am a plain 
men,—in comparison with the polished 
avower of this sentiment,—an 
man, and yet, I t io Gate 
not accept his talents, and 
they may procure himy they were, to, be 





* «© A farmer’s library is generally very limited, and his means of consulting better 
I cannot, therefore, Pronounce with pond greater degree of certainty than I have ben ag sea teal akontion teflection 
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persons who remember 
» that as‘ far as tithes were influential 7 dieting 
t. 


but I am 


the events of many years; 
the country, they etre abso} 
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which could dictate so unworthy a 

nm. How debased must be thé 

sense—how failed even the memory 

all nobleness, before such a thought 

' be suffered to escape beyond the 

where it originated, and before a sen- 
timent could be expressed, in a correspond. 
ence with a gentleman of high reputation, 
which should make a man of honour blush 
to be found standing by the side of one who 
had shamelessly avowed it ! 

** Something much of this. It is 
easy to judge, that with such notions of 
virtue, the enemies of the Church are little 

_ impeded in their operations by the checks 
of conscience. No wonder, therefore, if, 
being free from all moral restraint, they 
succeeded in persuading many respectable 
farmers, and deluding the great mass of 
cotticr tenants, and even their great pro- 
tector, Captain Rock, into a notion, that 
the Ch establishment was inimical to 
the welfare of the people. The poor pea- 
pov | were in that state of general debility 
which made them feel an oppression at any 
part of the frame to which their attention 
was directed. I remember reading, in an 
account of the sensations of some person 
who had been put to the torture inflicted 
on culprits who refuse to plead ; that, after 
some ‘time, he became unconscious of the 
pressure on his breast, but, with a diseased 
uritability, felt intolerable anguish from 
the weight of a cambric handkerchief which 
was laid gently on his face. It was thus 
that the people suffered ; they had lost all 
consciousness of the burden which the land- 
lords laid wpon them ; they knew that they 
were miserable ; and when they were di- 
rected to the tithe, as the cause of their 
wretchedness, they were, and it is no won- 
der that they were, prompt to believe. But 
they are not void of understanding, and if 
Only those persons whose interest it is to 
set them right, would honestly endeavour 
to instruct upon the subject, we might 
soon have a oe with different notions 

causes of their grievances. 

“¢ ¥ will take leave, here, to recount a 
short dialogue which I held with a poor 
Hieighbour ‘at the close of the last. sum- 
mer. He called on me to settle an account 
for the rent of his little farm ; and, in the 
course of conversation, I inquired whether 
hie had paid his tithe. I perceived that he 
hesi a little, and wished to evade all 
discussion on this obnoxious topic, and I 

ied myself to the source, which, all 

writers agree, has the power to open man’s 


(heh 
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heart. The application was not without ef- 
fect ; my gigantic tenant shook his hya- 
cinthine curls, and pronounced it to be 
‘the right thing,” and prayed ‘ that my 
honour might have long life and prospe- 


rity,’ &c. &c. On repeating my inquiry 
about the tithe, he became more commu- 
nicative. * Why, then,” said he, ¢ I will 
tell you all about it, and why shouldn’t I 
—may be you’d think worse (Anglice bet- 
ter) of me than them that wouldn’t let me 
tell you. I didn’t, then, pay the minister, 
and I don’t know when I will pay him.’— 
© And why will you not; his charge is 
very reasonable ?’—* Oh, it is not that at 
all ; it isn’t for the lucre of the money, but 
I wouldn’t wish to set a bad pattern in the 
country—and that’s it all out now.’ I en- 
deavoured to convince him, that paying a 
man’s debts could hardly be called a bad 
pattern anywhere, not even in Ireland ; 
but he did not relish the notion of calling 
tithe a debt. ‘ I’d pay my debts,’ said he, 
* again any man in the parish, little or 
great, and my father and mother know, 
that’s their sowls that's in purgatory, God 
be marciful to ’em, know well enough that 
I’m a good warrant to pay for my seed, 
breed, and generation ; but sure tithes is 
not in that way ; sure nobody ever thought 
it was a sin not to pay tithes and taxes, and 
the likes of them things.’ I asked him 
what he meant by debts, if he did not 
allow tithes to be such; his answer was 
prompt: * Anything that I’ got value 
for, and sure the minister never gave me 
value for the tithe.‘ Don’t you know 
that if you were not to pay tithe, you should 
pay me a higher rent than you do 2” 

‘¢¢ Oh, then, God bless your honour, 
and it’s I that would, and glad I’d be to 
do it, and my blessing along wid it.’ 

* « But I should have no benefit from 
it; I should pay it to the head landlord ; 
80 that if you were not to pay the tithe, you 
should pay the same amount, as rent, to 





s¢ ¢ Ts it he the negur ?—bad luck to him 
night and morning; I’d rather pay the 
minister itself than he to get it, the dirty 
miser,* that took to his scrapers when he 
heard that his tinants were coming to see 
him, and all the boys with the cockades 
bought to put in their hats, and would not 
let the great poet stay behind, that makes 
the songs about the grand ould times—and 
two of the gentlemen down on their knees 
to axe leave for him to stay, and the ladies 
running mad after him, and the dinner 
bought and all—O ! devil a bit of the ugly 





_.& ‘ The Missionary may perhaps have heard how a peer and a post made rather s hasty. exit from 
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ie aor tay ¢ him lave to stay, but 


body and bones, and my 


curse, and the curse of all the tinants along 
with him. If it’s he that’s to get the tithe, 
Ill go this minite, and I'll not stop nor 


aon | till I take the minister the money ; 
and 1’) be bail, ’tis long agairi till 1°ll let 
any one put me astray, without coming to 

our own honour.’ Thus ended our dia- 

ogue ; and T had soon the satisfaction of 
learning, that one of the best and most 
amiable men of the country was relieved 
from considerable embarrassment, in con- 
sequence of the pattern which my convert 
had set, and which was very generally fol- 
lowed. 

*< I have now completed the task which 
I imposed upon myself, that of laying be- 
fore the public the sentiments of an Irish 
farmer, on the manner in which the Church 
establishment affects the interests of those 
who cultivate the soil. The landlords cry 
out, abolish the tithe, that you may give 
the peasantry an opportunity to breathe ; 
and it is by those very landlords that the 
power to breathe hus been taken from them. 
The landlords, who extricated themselves 
from tithe, and left the people fettered, call 
upon the English nation to do what they 
themselves have left undone. If it be the 
intention of the ministry or the nation to 
accede to their wishes, let them, in God’s 
name, overturn the Church establishment, 
but let them not confound the names of 
things by ah itical pretence that they 
intend to bertefit the poor. If there be un- 
soundness in your Church, cut it off; if 
the gentry have overawed you, give it up 
to their rapacity ; but do not profess to 
imagine that the peasantry will be suffered 
to have a share in the spoil. No; the gentry 
will for a short time silently and fiercely 
revel.in Church possessions, and, when 
they have glutted themselves to the full, 
they will turn again to their sure resource 
——the miserable tenantry of Ireland; and 
they will cry out with as fell an eagerness 
then as they do now—like the horse-leeches’ 
three daughters,‘ more ! more! more!’ ” 

The Church and tithes are the great 
objects of Captain Rock’s hostility, 
more particularly, because of more 
immediate importance, the latter. He 
gets terribly mauled by the defender 
of both, now before us—One specimen 
of this also :— 

“ The expediency of an establishment, 
abstractedly considered, is a subject with 
which I have nothing to do, Let the 
chureh fight her own battles. As to 
whetber the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have or have not good reason to be indig- 
nant at seeing the wealth of the country 
possessed by people:of a different religion 
‘from their own, let the Protestant clergy 
and laity consult together, if it so please 
them, and give their answer. With such 
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considerations I have no ons yamean 
My object is simple ; to ing 
the allegations contained in the Memoirs 
are true—that the riches of the Protes- 
tant church are the cause of that misery 
under which the Irish Roman Catholies 
are suffering. Iam not to inquire whes 
ther Captain Rock shoots proctors and 
burns churches, because he hates the elets 
gy; for this, let the offenders, and those 
who stimulate them to violence, answer? 
to God and their own consciences; but 
as it is stated, that Captain Rock, or'the 
poor tenantry whom he not 
only hate the church, but are impoverish- 
ed by it, I shail take upon me to ‘shew; 
by a plain statement, that, if the person 
who makes such an allegation is as well 
acquainted with the present state of the 
country as he is with the history of past 
times,—he is not an honest man, 


“ It is now, I believe, pretty generally 
acknowledged, that the pressure of tithe 
does not bear on the tenant, and that, as 
the landlord came into possession of his 
estate subject to such a charge, he is in 
no other way affected by it, than by any 
of the incumbrances, such as: m 
or annuities, to which he has. become 
subject. This position is clearly laid 
down in an article which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review for December : last ; 
but, asthe writer of the Memoirs insists 
very strongly on the omission of any res 
ference to Ireland in that’ article; as 
though it indicated a weakness to the 
Irish claim, I am glad that he has bim- 
self furnished the means of proving, that 
the claim of the Irish church is actually 
stronger than that of the Church of Eng. 
land. I believe the only point not estas 
blished with perfeet ciearness in the artix 
cle, or, as Captain Reck calls it, the ecele- 
siastical manifesto contained in the Re- 
view, is, the priority of the claim of tithe 
to the title of any lay proprietor.. I¢ was 
shewa, I believe very convincingly, thatthe 
elaim for tithe was older, in almest.every 
instance, than any claim which a lay pro- 
prietor could set up; but still, it was not 
possible to say, ‘ at such a time titles to 
lay property were given; and, so’ many 
years before that time, it was settled that 
the tenth of the produce should be appro+ 
priated to a particular class of men,-ahd 
should descend according toa certain’es- 
tablished order.’ What it is diffieult»te 
Settle with respect to the claims of the 
English clergy, Captain Rock has kindly 
arranged for the benefit of the Irish. .; 

“ The right to tithes he dates fromthe 
reign of Henry VILI., and even states the 
acts of parliament out of which it arises. 
According to Captain Rock, therefore, 
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@ title as old as the time of 
Henry VIII., and which, of course, is not 
be disputed by those, whose titles, be- 
later date, recognize the clergyman’s 


ej 
g, 


But it is better to let Captain Rock 
for himself :—*‘ So little was com- 
sense consulted, or the mere decen- 
of forms. observed by that rapacious 
which nothing less than the con- 
fiscation of the whole island could satis- 
3 and which having, in the reign of 
James I. and at the Restoration, despoil- 
ed the natives of no Jess than ten millions 
six hundred and thirty-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven acres, now add. 


ie 


= 


“If this be a fair statement, why is 
Captain Rock so wrathful against the 
clergy? The gentry, he says, have deri- 
ved their titles from the most indecent 
spoliation ; and what is it to the Captain, 
if an antecedent spoliation may have di- 
minished a little the value of their pos- 
sessions? I am quite at a loss to com- 

why the gallant Captain should 
so detest the poor churchmen, as that he 
cannot, (as his biographer observes,) even rob 
them in a style. He has found 
them, (at least as far as my experience 
instructs me,) equally amenable to his be- 
hests as the lay gentry; why should he 
not give them an equal share of his coun- 
tenance and protection? Indeed I am 
strongly inclined to think, but it is with 
great caution I venture to express such 
an opinion, that the honest missionary 
was imposed upon, and that, instead of 
the wild and warlike chieftain,—the im- 
partial queller of all sons of oppression, 
—the unostentatious redresser of all 
kinds of wrong,—who retires from the 
notoriety which the broad day-light 
would fling upon him, to dwell with the 
innocent things that browse upon the 
mountains, and rushes forth in the dark- 
ness, wher: his actions may escape from 
fame, to rule unrivalled in his own do- 
main, where he has won from the sheet- 
ed ghosts of night their terrors and their 
power ;—I should be inclined to suppose, 
that, instead of that awful and impartial 
being, some hunger-on upon a bloated aris- 
tocrat, some creature who had forfeited the 
dignity of a man, that he might crawl in the 
livery of a nobleman, some echoer of his lord’s 
phrases, some solitary applauder of his lord’s 
Jjests, who had forgotten his own existence, ex- 
cept as an appurtenance to the great man in 


CSualy, 
whose train he is fownd, who had tol at 
sense of his own rights, except as thdy are 
doled out to him from above, and who, ‘ if 
master desired him to eat straw, would eat 
straw ;’——I should imagine that some such 
creature as this, having stolen a plume from 
my lady’s waiting maid, went masquerading 
on @ summer night, that he might have a 
tale for his lord's table, how he had made a 
missionary stare, and imposed upon him the 
articles of an aristocrat’s creed, as the ge- 
nuine memoirs of the reab Captain Rock. 

* It is indeed almost sickening to listen 
to the fulsome tirade, which superficial 
and designing men are so prompt to ut- 
ter against the severity of tithe. ‘ What !” 
they say, ‘ make the Catholics pay for the 
support of Protestant clergy, and the ex- 
penses attending Protestant worship ?” 
and then they run through all the notes 
of commiseration for the poor oppressed 
cottier tenantry, as if they believed, them- 
selves, or wished the public to believe, 
that the people will become contented 
and happy as soon as this evil has been 
removed. If these gentlemen would con- 
descend to state some important facts, 
the question of dispute would be greatly 
simplified. And, first, as they say that 
it is wrong to make the Catholics pay 
tithe, on the principle that it is taking 
away a part of their property to support 
a clergy which is not their clergy, it 
would seem no more than reasonable, 
that they should tell us who the Roman 
Catholics are, whose property is so taken away. 
For this purpose, they should name to us 
some person, whose titles give him the pos- 
session of the entire produce of the land, and 

from whom the right to the tenth part of that 
produce has, since the date of his titles, been 
Sorcibly taken away ;—let any such person 
be named, and neither law nor justice can 
resist the obvious propriety of restoring 
him to his violated right. But if, in afl” 
cases where tithe is paid, they can name 
none but persons whose titles give them 
no exemption from such a demand; if 
the clergyman’s right is established by 
the acts of Henry VIII. ; and-if the 
grants made in subsequent reigns do 
not supersede it, then how is the ques- 
tion to be stated as between the church 
and the people? This is the case with 
respect (let us say) to the oldest titles 
now existing. James I. granted toa lay 
proprietor, nine-tenths of the issues ari- 
sing out of some forfeited estate ; the re- 
maining tenth he did not grant, because it 
had not been forfeited ; and so far have the 
clergy been from encroaching on the lay- 
man’s possessions, that they have, gene- 
rally, conceded to him a large portion of 
‘their own. It is not long sinee a very 
litigious man waited on a friend of mine, 





182%. 
(an old gentleman who still retains the 
primitive simplicity of past days,) in or- 
der to adjust some business relative to 
the rent of a farm which he held under 
him. He complained bitterly that the 
rent was excessive, and that he must be 
ruined if it were not considerably lower- 
ed, ‘ We shall see,’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘ what reason you have to complain 
—Is this account between us correct ?’ 
The litigious tenant inspected the books, 
and declared all right. And what was the 
state of the account? It was this—the te- 
nant was indebted for the rent of five suc- 
cessive years, and there appeared in the 
books but one item-in his favour, which I 
copy for the reader’s perusal, 
“* Percontra, . . « + Cr 
By abatement granted for L.100 
the years 1821 and 1822, \ ¢ prec 

“ There is not, I believe, a landlord in 
Ireland, who has not been a great gainer 
by the tithe system ; for, in order to con- 
vey to a proprietor the benefit of nine 
hundred acres, the government, reserving 
the tenth of all produce for the Church, 
made a grant of one thousand; and of 
their tenth, the clergy, by an act of the 
Legislature, have been deprived of one 
part, and by their own moderation, or in 
consequence of the difficulty of collecting 
it, they have conceded another, so that 
it is not going too far to affirm, that the 
landlords provide by 20 acres for the 
claims which the government granted 
them one hundred to discharge, and thus 
are indebled to the tithe system for the re- 
maining eighty ;* and yet they cry out, 
that the demand for tithe is an infringe- 
ment upon their rights. When such cla- 
mours are raised, Foigard’s complaint 
seems no longer unreasonable, ‘ He has 
taken away a hundred pounds of mine.’ 
—‘ Of yours ?—‘ Yes! money I owed 
him.’ The question is not, why a Pro- 
testant monarch took away from his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, one-tenth of a pro- 
perty which was his, but why he granted 
him nine-tenths of a property which was 
not his ? 

“ Ay! but, says Captain Rock, the mo- 
narch who made grants of the properties 
now held, had no just authority to make 
them. It was granting, not what was 
his by right, but what he made his own 
by the most seandalous rapacity and spo- 
liation ! ! !~-There is not in Ireland a per- 
son who will be happier to give weight 
to this declaration, than the writer of 
these pages. Let it be established and 
acted upon, and I at least shall have no 
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reason to complain ; and although 1 could 
be well satisfied with resting at the reign 
of James I., yet I see no reason why we 
should not lay down a nobler : 
and restore to the rightful owner, all 
lands, whenever granted, to which the title 
was founded in injustice. I will makea 
fair bargain with the Captain—no pur- 
chase, no pay. If he will engage to estas 
blish me in only one of my rights, I will 
engage to pay him, on the day when I 
take quiet possession of my estate, five 
thousand pounds of good coined money, 
such as no christian can refuse; and I 
will undertake, previously, to satisfy the 
Captain, that my claim is unquestionable, 
The lands of which 1 am now most anx- 
ious to possess myself, are, for the pre- 
sent, in the possession of the most noble 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who is an 
absentee; and as I will bind myself to 
reside, I trust that the Captain, who has 
the interest of his country at heart, will 
shew himself more than ordinarily zeal- 
ous to enforce my demands.—More on 
this subject, by and by.—I may dismiss 
the charge of cruelty for making Catholic 
landlords pay tithe, by asserting, that they 
cannot maintain it, without denying the 
right of James and his successors to make 
grants of lands, and thus invalidating 
their own titles.” 


We have quoted little: but enough, 
we should hope, to make every reader 
of ours wish to read the whole volume 
now before us. In truth, there is 
little doubt that this book will create 
a sensation on both sides of St George’s 
channel, ton great to allow any man 
who does read anything, to remain in 
ignorance of it. What must be the 
effect of a work which attacks, and for 
the first time, the whole Janded inte- 
rest of a British kingdom (exceptions 
of course) as the sole authors of their 
country’s misery—which says (we had 
almost said which proves, but from 
this we for the present abstain) that 
Castle Rackrent is the only and un- 
doubted birth-place of Captain Rock ? 
—Will it do after this for the Irish 
M. P.’s—all of them members of this 
interest—to sit quietly together, gi« 
ving .the go-by to every subject in 
which the real grievances of Ireland 
are concerned, and clamouring, or lis- 
tening to clamour, about things en- 
tirely alien from the true question— 
the great question—the one question, 
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that demands an answer, and that ere 
long must and will have an answer? 
No, we y distinctly, that the 
event w the great, the tremen- 
dous power, embodied in the facts of 
the volume on our table, ard ges 
phesy that the sensation excited by 
tain. Rock, compared with that 
excited by the Munster Farmer, will 
be the flash of a omer ane 
of a battery. We esy that o 
the Selitmantentabe with "she British 
politics, which came from the British 
press, in 1824, this will be the most 
powerful in its effects now: and we 
also prophesy, that it will be the long- 
est ‘remembered, not merely on ac- 
count of the direct influence it must 
have on statesmen, and statesmanship, 
and on the feeling of all respectable 
classes of society, both here and else- 
where,—but also for the rare and re- 
markable merits of its style and man- 
ner, the keenness of its urbane wit, 
the scornful vehemence of its invec- 
tive, the manly decision of its reason- 
ings, and the beautiful propriety in 
every different vein of its language. 
But to proceed—we confess that for 
the t we are not a little weary 
of the mere political squabbles con- 


nected with Irish subjects. For us, 


“Ig 


Is your heart in the cause where the hearts 
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and for the many who must participate 
in our feelings as to this, there is one 
ightful morceau near the beginning 
of this book, in the shape of an Iris 
story of the present day. It consists of 
the adventures of a young gentleman, 
on a visit, in a part of Ireland sadly 
infested by Whiteboys. He being a 
stranger, is unwilling to credit the 
stories told him by his host, and care- 
lessly wanders out by night into an 
interesting district. After gazing suf- 
ficiently on the beauties of nature, 
~ Ormsby turned to depart, but sud- 
denly halted ; for, almost directly under 
the tower where he stood, he heard a hoarse 
voice singing a wild and impassioned air, 
of which he*had sometimes before heard 
snatches from the labourers, as they re- 
turned at evening from the field. Cautiously 
drawing himself back from the small window 
of thetower, he looked out, and, although the 
moon was still behind the cloud; yet there 
was light enough toenablehim to discern two 
figures moving round the outer walls of the 
ruin, and, as well as he could judge, both 
armed. ‘The song was continued, and the 
words so distinctly, although coarsely, pro- 
nounced, (each syllable occupying but a 
single note in the music,) that Ormsby 
could hear, and ‘succeeded in keeping al- 
most accurately in his memory, the entire 
song :— 


your hand on your blade? cries the angry Star of the night, 


e brave unite? 


But the slave said no! for my masters’ hands are strong, 
And the pride of my heart is low, and my strength is gone. 


«* Are your masters strong when their cheeks 


w pale with dread, 


At the distant sound of my echampion’s hurrying tread ? 

Are they strong, when the shrieks of my perishing victims rise, 
And my banners of flame stream forth on the mid-night skies? 

** Are your masters sttong, when from ghastly visions they start, 
And a eenrer shout sents despair to their sinking heart ? 

Are they strong im their need, when the cloven pateway falls, 


And the conqueror’s steps rush fierce through t 


.  Thesinger was proceeding in the song, 
and had commenced another stanza— 


«¢ They are strong while their chains,— 


but ceased abruptly as a shrill whistle rung 

out from the archway. The two men halted. 

Seemingly from the same direction as be- 

fore, a whistle was repeated twice, and then 

‘Ormsby heard some words which he could 
not distinguish, from the men he had been 

observing. They then passed on, and turned 
zound towards the principal entrance, 
which he must pass in attempting 

to his escape ? What was he to do? 

There were evidently at least three men, 

for the one to whose signal they had 
attended, must be of their party. There 
wete perhaps many more. He now re- 

membered various noises which had in 

the course of the evening disturbed his 

reveries. Then he had disregarded them, 

_or thought they occasioned by the return- 
ing of the rooks to their nests. Now he 


eit coward halls ? 


imagined that they might have intimated 
the arrival of some fierce plunderer at the 
place of meeting. Now also he remember- 
ed the sleeper whom he had seen in the 
evening, and who was, it might be, a sen- 
tinel to keep the place clear ; and he prayed 
that his sleep was not feigned. The place 
where he stood could not afford him aview | 
of the inside of the ruin; but near him 
there was a breach in the inner wall, over 
which, too, some ivy was partially hanging ; 


‘and here he thought he could (himself un- 


seen) behold the interior. 

‘* He was disappointed; for, although 
the aperture commanded the place he wish- 
ed to see, yet the darkness was so great, 
that he could not distinguish any object 
whatever. He, however, remained at his 
post, silent and watchful, listening for any 
sound ; but he heard nothing, except a 
slight rustle below him, which might indi. 
cate the restless movements of a number 
of persons in a constrained silence, or might 
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moon w: } 
ed to a height whence it could overlook the 
ruin, now em » and shone with full 
lustre above the roofless walls, pouring a 
flood of light into the central hall, and dis- 
closing. to Ormsby a scene which might fill 
a stout heart with astonishment at least. 

*¢ ‘The last instant he was alone, sur- 
rounded by night and thick darkness ; and 
now the darkness is rolled away, and he is 


looking upon the faces of a multitude of © 


armed men thronging the silent hall before 
him ; he is so near as to be almost in their 
presence, and feels, that, if they seek him, 
escape is impossible. It was certainly a 
moment full of alarm. They were scattered 
among the huge fragments, in various atti- 
tudes, and variously armed; some had 
pikes on which they leaned, and pistols 
stuck in rude belts which were fastened 
around them; some were reclined with 
their faces turned up towards the moon, and 
looking so ghastly in the pale light, that, 
but for their opened eyes, they might ap- 
ies to be corpses. There were two or 

ree kneeling before a recess where an altar 
had stood, and some were standing near 
the archway with muskets shouldered, and 
more yp om accoutred than their fellows. 
Their dress was also various; some were 
coats with green on the collars and the 
wrists ; some wore the loose great coat, to 
which the Irish poor are accustomed ; some 
had procured military caps; some were 
with bare heads, or with broken hats, 
through which their wild hair had thrust 
itself; but all were perfectly silent, and 
almost motionless; and there was some- 
thing unusually dreadful in the circum- 
stance, that every one of these grim savage- 
looking beings, who had assembled toge- 
ther for some common purpose, remained 
occupied by his own sensations, and did 
not relax the stern ferocity of his counte- 
nance or his purpose, by even a whispered 
communication with his fellows. They 
remained, each one confined to himself 
alone, and seemed less disposed to inter- 
change of thought or sentiment, than a 
horde of wolves who have made their league 
b blood, but can hold no converse toge- 

er. 

** As he looked with wonder and alarm on 
this agitating scene, he heard again the 
whistle. It now, from the ringing sound, 
appeared to proceed from under the arch- 
way ; again the words were repeated, and 
instantly the entire multitude sprang upon 
their feet and seized their arms. ‘ The 
General !° cried a voice from the entrance, 
and the musketeers lowered their arms, 
and formed a kind of guard of honour to 
the person who entered, with whom they 
advanced farther into the hall, while all 
the wild multitude within, arranged them- 
selves into a semicircle before him. For 


tt 
a short time the silenée continued 3 the Ge- 
neral and his party stood at the centre of 
the circle: the su multitude sa- 
luted by lowering of arms, but there was 
no noisy demonstration of attachment, not 
even the low murmur that might be sup- 
posed to creep pes hw lines. Various 
persons at intervals, in the lines, who were, 
each of them, distinguished’ by a cross belt 
and sword, beginning at the right, and 
proceeding along to the other extremity, 
im their turns came forward, and retired 
after having conversed apart with the Ge. 
neral, who paused after each conference, 
as if he were comparing the accounts he 
received with the state of the party he was 
inspecting. After some time spent in this 
manner, the persons around him fell back ; 
and he stood full in Ormsby’s view, though 
with his face partially averted. As ke 
took off his hat, his profile became visible, 
and his head and face seemed to denote him 
a person of higher consideration than might 
be supposed connected with such confede. 
rates. He was now about to speak, as the 
slight bustle among the troops seemed to 
promise, and Ormsby held his breath, 
lest he should lose a word of the General’s 
address. He found, however, that he 
could with ease hear every word, so arti- 
culate was the utterance of the speaker, 
and so hushed the attention of his hearers.” 

This leader makes an impassioned 
speech, but recommends another year’s 
delay: this occasions a tumult, the 
whole course of which is most graphi- 
cally described ; but he succeeds in ap- 
peasing it. Ormsby is in imminent 
danger of discovery, when an alarm 
draws off the banditti elsewhere, on 
various errands, leaving the General 
with but a single companion. Their 
conversation is characteristic. 

“ The General and one companion were 
below him, looking on the various groupe 
as they a * There they go,” 
the General, ‘ ruffians! who are cowards 
without the love of life. There is not a 
single body of these villains, which would 
not scatter at the resistance of -three brave 
men; and there is not a man, perha) 
in the whole multitude we have seen, wi 
would not afterwards die with an indiffer- 
ence, which would do honour to an ancient 
stoic.” 

“ The reply was, ‘ They seem tobe 
impatient for a general rising, which does 
not indicate anything cowardly in their 
disposition.” 

“© Yes, yes; they will have an explo- 
sion ; they little care or think whether it is 
their cause or their enemy they blow up. 
They think they would have freer licence ; 
that it should be everywhere plunder and 
licentiousness : but I know them well, 
wretches !” . ‘ 

‘+ « And is there no intention of having 
a general rising ?” 





success we can att 
clods. They must be our in- 
3 but they shall not know our 
They shall serve us to agitate 
country, and to make the privileged 
feel. their insignificance, and wither 
in our sight ; but they shall not seem im- 
t to the government; it is sleeping, 
we will not disturb it.’ 
* ¢ But you will find it a difficult mat- 
to reconcile these fierce men to such 
repeated nements of your enterprize.” 
66 Yo. | TD to feel a little alarmed 
about it to-night ; that old father clamour- 
ing about his sons was confusing, but we 
have got through the difficulty ; and I am 
y of opinion, that I will not tempt 
fortune by trying another. I was well 
pleased to-night that they cannot penetrate 
my disguises ; I would not depend on one 
of them, would all betray me. You 
ate wise to keep yourself concealed ; put 
once in their power, and you are 
their slave or their victim. But come, 
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where are the horses ? we have a long way 
to ride ; and if these ruffians perform well 
the business of this and the next night, we 
may leave the country to themselves for 


months to come.’ 

** This conversation took place nearly 
under the window of the tower where 
Ormsby was listening ; the speakers left 
the 3 it seemed as if they had waited 
until the marauding parties left. the vicini- 

of the abbey ; soon after, he heard 

retreating tramp of horses moving ra- 
over the nar He then ventured to 
we his concealment, and proceeded cau- 
tiously home, where he found that the fa- 
snily had etived to rest, and left a mes- 
sage for him, to request that be would be 
ready at an early hour in the morning, to 
accompany them to breakfast at the house 
of Mr Hewson, a friend of Mr G—’s, who 
lived at a few miles distance.” 

The next day, he visits this gentle- 
man accordingly, and is witness of a 
different kind of Irish life. 

“The old gentleman, as I said, was 
walking in his yard, inquiring about some 
horses which were at grass, and examining 
the state of those in his stables. At some 
distance, there was a row of wretched-look- 

ts, who seemed as if they were 
on the watch for some encouragement, with- 
Out which they dared not to venture to ap- 
proach Mr Hewson. At last one of them, 
pe wf came up, advaiiced, and taking 
off his held out a paper—‘ Plase your 
honour, a little bit of a bill—-we’re striving 
to make up the rent for the potatoes.” 

* Mr Hewson (Ormsby knew from his 
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manner) had seen the man approachin 
and while returning Ormsby’s salute, had 
turned his back upon the poor petitioner. 
The poor man, however, seemed not to de- 
spair—‘ It’s what I was making bould to 

e to your honour about, is a little bill 
mine your honour—for work I gave last 
year, _ your honour.” 

*6¢ Ryan!” said Mr Hewson, without 
seeming to notice or even to hear the poor 
man’s request—* the kennel.’ 

“¢ Yes, sir,’ said Ryan, a wicked, ro- 
guish-looking fellow with one eye, who had 
been attending on his master, and who now 
lounged carelessly towards the kennel, sing- 
ing as he went— 

* This is the sport, 
To which we do resort.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Oh, for the love of God, your honour,’ 
cried the poor man, ‘ don’t let him let out 
the dogs, or they’ll tare me to pieces. Let 
me go away this wonst, and God bless your 
honour—and I’ll take my oath on all the 
books that ever was shut and open, that 
I'll never come troubling your honour 
again.” 

s¢¢ Ryan!’ said Mr Hewson, without 
looking towards the poor wretch who was 
supplicating for mercy, ‘ reason with this 
man.’ 

*¢ "T'was all one to Ryan—he came back 
with the same careless air as that with which 
he was going to unkennel some very fierce 
hounds, and perhaps halloo them on the 
unfortunate being. His reasoning, too, was 
short ; it was simply the procuring a book 
and compelling the poor man to swear that 
he would never again come to demand his 
debt. Still the poor creature (after having 
sworn) was casting a longing look toward 
Mr Hewson. ‘Ah! if your honour would 
look upon my case, and the agent going 
to drive me for the rent.’—* Whisht,_you 
spalpeen,’ cried Ryan—‘ Don’t vex the 
master—isn’t it an honour for you, and 
sure it’s little the likes of you—or the father 
before you, could ever expect such a com- 
mendation, to have a gentleman owing you 
money ?’—* Oh, then, that’s true enough, 
Mr Ryan, and it’s little trouble I'd give 
his honour, only the times are so hard ; 
and if your honour,’ gaid he, raising his 
voice a little, ‘ would spake a word for me 
to the agent.’* Didn’t I tell you,” said 
Ryan, ‘not to be troubling his honour ? 
don’t you think we have something else to 
mind, than to hear your petitions? go 
home, I tell you, or may be it’s a word to 
the magistrate you'll get for yourself, to 
send you where the blacks will ate you 
worse than the hounds.’ It’s little mat. 
ter where I go—I get no right here,” mut- 
tered the poor fellow, as he walked slowly 
out of the yard. 

“¢¢ Mr Ormsby,” said Mr Hewson, ‘ if 
ever you come to live in the country, by 
all means get a pack of hounds—I am go- 
ing now to look at my kennel, and I think 
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T can shew you some of the best bred, and 
best toned that our country pos- 
séases.”* But, sit, it may not be altoge- 
ther safe for a stranger to, visit them—I 
heard a man imploring you not to un- 
Kennel »—* Oh, ay. » ha, ha! but 
yow need not fear, they have a keen scent 
—I can tell you that foxes are not the only 
vermin a pack of hounds can keep away 
from you—R yan undertakes thatmy hounds 
shall, out of twenty collected in 
my yard, scent out a single dun—and that 
was the predicament in which the poor de- 
vil stood who was so frightened ; he might 
as well be smeared in fox’s blood—you 
look grave, sir; but I can tell you, when 
you know the world as well as I do, you 
will understand how necessary it is to keep 
these fellows in due subordination ; if you 
gave them a habit of being attended to, 
should be constantly pestered, and 
there is no knowing where it would end.’— 
* But, sir, this poor man said somethi 
about last year, as if’—Ormsby me | 
ashamed to speak what he su would 
rovoke a person so much his senior ; but 
. he was mistaken—‘ As if he had been so 
long seeking his money. Yes, so he was, 
as I remember, but now I think he will 
seek it no longer—the seekers are an un- 
fortunate sect here—so I dare say he will 
wait now for my pleasure ; but come 
—now for the ladies—I suppose you think 
me an old fellow, but you'll find yourself 
devilishly mistaken, when you see me se- 
curing the prettiest girl of your whole 
party as my portion of the spoil ; so come 
on—I’ll shew you the kennel some other 
time: Ryan, send these fellows about their 
business, and see that the horses are well 
taken care of.’ 

** Ormsby found that Mr Hewson was 
determined not to be considered ‘ an old 
fellow.” There was a vivacity about him, 
which, as it was the result only of animal 
spirits, was perhaps more suitable to the 
companies in which he generally found 
himself, than if it had derived its origin or 
its ornaments from the excursions of a live- 
ly fancy. He conducted himself as a man 
who was accustomed to consider himself, 
and to feel himself considered, the princi- 
pal person in every society, and romped 
and rioted like one who had not experien- 
ced, or at least felt a rebuff; perhaps with- 
in the circle Lpel manners, bat at its 
extremest verge. Ormsby, who had learn- 
ed to bear all parts in society, who could 
preserve his respectability as a fourth, or 
quietly assume the first place, and do its 
honours, if it was his right to claim it, was 
well pleased to be from all necessity 
for exertion during the day, by Mr Hew- 
son’s obstinate resolution not to be an old 
man. He could not help, several times, 
contrasting the of good humour 
in his present manner, with the unmoved 
gravity of that in which he dismissed the 
poor dun ; and sometimes he was disposed 
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to smile at the ludicrous appearance of the 
morning scene, the master and man so per- 
fectly cool and indifferent, and the wretch- 
ed peasant in guch a panic ; but more often 
he thought with indignation on the conduct 
of one who ought to be a protector and a 

ide to the poor, and who exhibited, in 
ape person, a cruel: disregard to their 
wants, and an example of injustice.” 

The company arriv: nd 
them, to by’s consternation, in 
a Mr Stock, he vers the General 
of the last night ; but nothing to cor- 
roborate such suspicion transpires in 
his conversation. On the contrary, he 
argues vehemently in favour 
clergy against Mr Hewson, who, 
though a violent aristocrat, has no fan- 
cy for tythe paying, when the follow- 
ing scene occurs. 

“* During the whole of this conversation, . 
Mr Hewson, who felt himself overmatched, 
made many attempts to have a new su 
called ; he praised his wines, and told 
age ; he spoke of the illicit distillation, and 
endeavoured to make a diversion into the 
distillery laws ; but the company were so 
well pleased to have such topics as Mr 
Stock introduced displayed before them, 
that however they might, for an instant, 
comply with Mr Hewson, and turn aside, 
they immediately came back to the subject 
in which they felt most interested. 

“ The conyersation was at its highest 


animation, the company strongly excited, 


and Mr Hewson on the verge of 
shelter, from the arguments with which 
Stock continued to. persecute him, under 
violent and intemperate language, when 
the door was thrown open, and a servant 
rushed into the room, pale and disordered 
in a aggre * Colonel Ra: sir!’ 
said he, ¢ Colonel Raymond!’ said Mr 
Hewson ; * where is he ? show the Colonel 
in. D—n you, rascal, why don’t you 
speak ? Is Colonel Raymond here ?’— 
¢ He’s shot, sir! Murdered outside his 
demesne wall!’ All the company started 
up, speechless with horror and amazement ; 
and now, for the first time, Ormsby 

his suspicions confirmed. He was si 
opposite Mr Stock, and felt, when he look« 
ed at him, as if a sudden light had arisen, 
which shone through all his disguises, and 
manifested him as he was. Violent emo- 
tion was, for a moment, marked in his ap- 
pearance and manner, his countenance was 
flushed, and a new spirit flashed in his 
eyes, and, as Ormsby ought, a moment. 
ary expression of triumph brightened around 
him; but there was nothing of astonish. 
ment—nothing of horror; it was the ex~ 
pression of one who had laid a train and 
watched the explosion ; there was ion 
in it, but not astonishment. As his eye 
caught Ormsby’s, who, through all his hor- 
ror, ‘cept viewing this man, he almost start. 
ed, and, with a spoke about 
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ordering out their horses; but Ormsby. 
cried out vehemently, ‘ Seize him !—seize 
that man, that m » Stock !—I de- 
nounce you as a murderer, a traitor, an as- 
sassin !—-I saw you !—I know you !— 
The ruin! the ruin !—Ha, General !—I 
know 4 

‘* New amazement spread through the 
whole company; every man looked at 
Ormsby, gasping out vehemently and un- 
conn ly, his charge against Mr Stock, 
who had now completely recovered himself, 
and was listening with composure, but with 
an appearance of astonishment, and with 
something of pity in his manner, to the 
young man, who was almost like a maniac 
giving utterance to some horrible fancy. 

** When Ormsby had ended his wild and 
seemingly frantic accusation, and while the 
guests were looking on in a state of amaze- 
ment, and hesitating what was to be done, 
Mr Stock turned round to Mr Hewson, and 
said, with the calmest air, as if of condo- 
lence, ‘ Poor young man! I feel no kind 
of anger against him. Mr Craven, you 
know that I spent the entire of last night 
with you, and you can answer for the vi- 
sionary nature of this poor young gentle- 
man’s accusation.” Mr Craven instantly 
undertook to answer for his friend, that the 
‘ made by Mr Ormsby were totally 
unfounded ; and all the company became 
firmly convinced, that in consequence of 
over excitement and visionary habits, some 


temporary derangement had taken place in 
the young man’s intellects, in consequence 
of which he mistook, for reality, the fan- 
tastic images of an over-heated imagination, 
* Come,’ said Mr Hewson, * this is no time 
to think of dreams and fancies ; bring out 


horses—quick—saddle and lead out horses ! 
Put my pistols in the holsters ; let every 
gentleman arm himself!’ The horses 
were quickly ready ; and as all gentlemen 
were armed wherever they went, there soon 
was mounted a well prepared party of ten 
persons, who set off at a very rapid pace to. 
ward the wherethe murder had been 
commit As they rode on they could 
hear shots fired at different distances, as if 
conveying intelligence of the murder to a 
very remote extent ; and at intervals, upon 
the mountain-side, they could see persons 
start out in the hedges, and sometimes as- 
cend on the house-tops, and shout and wave 
their hats, and then spring rapidly forward 
and disappear in a thick wood which spread 
along half-way up the hill. As they ap- 
proached the place where the murder was 
committed, and where the body was still 
lying, they saw a large party of dragoons, 
and- some gentlemen galloping towards 
them from a contrary direction, and nearly 
at the sanre time both parties arrived at the 
spot where so horrid a spectacle awaited 
them. The body was literally, in every 
parts perforated with bullets, and dreadful- 
‘ly mangled ; the head had been severed, 
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and was placed on a stake which had been 
driven through the breast, and fixed firm- 
ly in the ground ; and although some few 
persons had collected on the spot, yet, so 
terrible was the vengeance of the murder- 
ers considered, that no one ventured to pay 
to the co’ a respect which, in Ireland 
particularly, it is thought almost unhallow- 
ed to neglect. The reason assigned for 
the extreme barbarity with which the insen- 
sible remains were treated, was, that Colo- 
nel Raymond had suggested the expedien- 
cy of having two malefactors, much admired 
amongst their associates, hanged in chains 
in a populous part of the country. 

*¢ The only account that could be ob. 
tained of the horrid business, was given by 
a gentleman who rode in with the dragoons. 
He had been riding past Colonel Ray- 
mond’s demesne, and, at the extremity of 
the wall, he perceived, at an angle on the 
brow of the hill, some men who were arm- 
ed, and who were lying concealed from 
all who came in an opposite direction. 
They challenged this gentleman when he 
came near, and insisted on his retracing his 
steps, which he accordingly did. He had 
not proceeded far, when he heard the re- 
port of a shot, and stopping for a moment 
tolook back, he heard a kind of loose hedge- 
firing commenced and kept up for some 
time; and during the firing, the furious 
galloping of a horse up the hill which con- 
cealed all objects from his view. As the 
sound of the galloping seemed to advance 
nearer to the summit, a horse and rider ap- 
peared ; the rider apparently covered with 
blood ; but before he could turn the brow 
of the hill, (just when his own lawn had 
spread vividly before him,) he had fallen 
off, and a number of persons, with the 
most hideous yells, rushed forward and 
surrounded him. At sight of this, the gen- 
tleman rode on rapidly to the barracks in 
the neighbourhood, and conducted the 
dragoons to the place. The narrative pro- 
ceeds to relate the conduct of Ounsby and 
his companions, and their success in arrest- 
ing a large party of insurgents, supposed 
to be the murderers of Colonel Raymond. 
What follows is a description of the peril 
to which he was exposed, in consequence of 
his exertions.” 

Here, however, want of room com- 
pels.us to break off. The specimens 
we have quoted shew that if our au- 
thor took up his pen as a novelist 
instead of a political polemic—a cha- 
racter which, however, he admira~ 
bly and triumphantly sustains—he 
would be to Ireland, not exactly per- 
haps what the Author of Waverley is 
to this country, for that’ would be at 
least premature praise to so young a 
writer, but something which would 
make us forget the existence even of 
Miss Edgeworth. 
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LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XVI. 
To the Editor of the John Bull Magazine, 


ON AN ARTICLE IN HIS FIRST NUMBER. 


I. 


~ 


Wuo you are, I don’t know, Mister T’other John Bull, 

But your horns seem as sharp as the first’s to the full ; 

If his prick like a rapier, yours tear like a hanger ; 

Heaven knows which is Medardus, and which Doppel-ganger. 


II, 


One calm word with you, lad: you well know I’m an old one, 
And I think you'll admit, both a big and a bold one— 

And I tell you, young man, ’tis abundantly clear, 

That two months at this rate will complete your career. 


IIl. 


That a man should be all over boldness is fit 

In the great cause of Loyalty, Wisdom, and Wit ;— 
But I hold it mere folly, that you should go down 
In a cause that’s unworthy the commonest clown. 


IV. 


I perceive you have learning—lI trace in your style 
The precision and polish of Attica’s file— 

O shame! that your weapons, so terse and so trim, 
Should be poison’d with venom, not pointed with whim. 


Vv. 


+; acing CHAPTER proclaims him the Worst of the Bad— 
nless Charity whisper, most wild of the mad. 

I confess the alternative vexes me sadly ; 

And I envy no eyes can contemplate it gladly. 


Vi. 


That for tickling the vein of some vile heartless flirt 
The Genius of Harold could stoop to such dirt— 
That a Port like this could be less than a Man, 

I loathe the conviction :—go hug it who can! 


VII. ¢ 


But that you, sir,—a wit, and a scholar like you, 
Should not blush to produce what he blush’d not to do— 
Take your compliment, youngster—this doubles (almost) 
The sorrow that rose when his Honour was lost. 
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VIII. 


Was it generous, Bull—nay, sans phrase, was it just, 
When, whatever he had been, he slept in the dust— 
To go barter and truck with betrayers of trust, 

For a sop to the Cerberus-jowler of Lust ? 


4 


Ix. 
Was it spleen against him ?—Then you warr’d with the dead :-— 
Was it pelf ?>—-No,—whatever you want, ’tis not Bread— 


Was it fun >—Oh how mrp to trample and tear 
The heart that was bruised through the breast that was bare ! 


x. 


Leave this work to the Whigs :—'tis their old favourite game ; 
Moore did this and was damn’d: the vile stink of his name 
Will offend people’s nostrils a hundred years hence, 

For he warr'd against women, and pocketed pence. 


xI. 


But you !—well, you’re young, and were probably drunk, 

I won't think you (for once) irreclaimably sunk ; 

Drop this vice—that, depend on’t, won’t injure your spunk— 
So says one that you won't call or Bigot or Monk. 


xii. 


Fie, fie! Mister John, I am sorry to think 
You could do such a Whig-looking thing, even in drink ;— 
— You may turn up your nose a ery, “ He turned a Stickler !” 
I do stickle for some things, 
Quoth 


Timotny TicKieEr. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr Moore, it is confidently said, will set 
about a Biography of Lord Byron, as soon 
as he has finished that of Sheridan. 

Lord Byron’s new poem, The Triumph 
of Hellas, has been translated into Greek. 

A Life of Rafaele D’Urbino, is prepa- 
ring for the press, drawn from authentic 
sources, together with an enumeration of 
his most celebrated Works in different Col- 
lections, and Remarks upon his Powers as 
an Artist. 

Mr Basil Montague intends publishing 
a complete and correct edition of the Works 
of Lord Bacon. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. 

Remains of Robert Bloomfield, con- 
sisting of unpublished Pieces in Prose @hd 
Verse, will soon appear. 

Sylvan Sketches. By the author of Flora 


ca. 
Patimos, and other Poems. By James 
Edmeston 


The Marquis de Salvo’s work upon the 
late Events in Europe, is nearly ready for 
publication, in English and French edi- 
tions. 

An Inquiry into the Duties and Perplex- 
ities of Medical Men as Witnesses in Courts 
of Justice, with Cautions and Directions 
for their Guidance, By J. G. Smith, M.D. 

A Novel is in the press, entitled, Owen 
Glendower. By Mr Reginald Morrice. 

Lord Byron’s Private Correspondence, 
including his Letters to his Mother, writ- 
ten from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean. Publish- 
ed from the Originals, with Notes and Ob- 
servations. By R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr Evans is about to publish 
a volume, entitled Richmond and its Vi- 
cinity,’ with a at Twickenham, 
Strawberry-Hili, and Hampton-Court. 

A new Work on the Discoveries of the 
Portuguese in Angola and Mosambique. 
By the late Mr Bowdich, with some geo. 
| er corrections in Mungo Park’s last 

ravels in Africa, is about to be published. 

Mr Swainson has in the press a small 
Work on the Zoology of Mexico, contain- 
ing Descriptions of the Animals collected 
there by Mr Bullock, and intended as an 
appendix to the Travels of Mr Bullock in 
that country. 

A series of lithographic prints of Scenery 
in Egypt and Nubia, from drawiogs by 
Bossi, a Roman artist, are about to appear 
in Numbers. 

Grandeur and Meanness, or Domestic 
Persecution. By Mary Charlton, Author 


of the Wife and the Mistress, Rosella, Pi- 
rate of Naples, &c. 

Part I. A Selection of Ancient Coins, 
chiefly of Magna Grecia and Sicily, fron: 
the Cabinet of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Northwick, engraved by Henry Moses, 
from highly finished drawings by Del 
Frate, a distinghished Pupil of Antonio 
Canova. The descripti by, George 
Henry Noehden, LL.D. of the British 
Museum, F.R.S, F.A.S. &c. This work 
will be published in 8 parts, of the size of 
imperial quarto, each will contain 5 
highly finished engravings, with letter-press 
descriptions. A part will be published the 
10th of every alternate month until com- 
pleted. Only 250 copies, including 25 on 
India paper, with the first impressions of 
the plates, will be struck off, after which 
the copper plates will be destroyed. 

The Mechanic’s Oracle ; or, Artisan’s 
Complete Laboratory Workshop, Explain- 
ing, in an easy and familiar manner, the Ge- 
neral and Particular Application of Prac- 
tical Knowledge, to the different depart- 
ments of Science and Art. Illustrated by 
appropriate Engravings, executed by the 


first Artists. 


The Rey. T. Arnold, M.A. late of 
Oriel College, Oxford, has been for many 
years employed in writing a History of | 
Rome, from the earliest times to the death 
of the Emperor Marcus Arelius. The first 
volume, from the Rise of the Roman State, 
to the Formation of the Second Triumvi- 
rate, A. U. C, 710. B. C. 44, will soon 
be published. 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies, by Captain Thomas Southey, will 


soon appear. 3 

Cain and Lamech ; or, the comparative 
numbers of Seven, and Seventy-times Se- 
ven, illustrative of the 15th, the 23d, and 
24th verses of the fourth of Gene- 
sis : a dissertation, By the Rev. W. Van- 
sittart, M.A. 

The Rey. Mr Powlett will shortly pub- 
lish, Christian Truth, in a Series of Letters 
on the Trinity, the Atonement, Regenera- 
tion, Predestination, and on the Indiffer. 
ence to Religion, embracing the material 
points of the Tenets.of the Church of En- 

land. 
. Mr Lambert, Vice-President of the Lin- 
nean Society, has been a long time 
ged on the second volume of his i 
Work, a Description of the Genus Pinus, 
which is expected to appear in the course 
of this month. . 

This Work consists of Plates and De- 
scriptions of Specimens of the Genus en- 
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tirely new, and the most magnificent hi- 
therto discovered ; which, as they will bear 
the climate of this country, they cannot 
fail to be an important acquisition to tie 
Parks and Plantations, both in usefulness 
and ornament. Besides the Genus Pinus, 
ip includes likewise descriptions of many 
ee ee er Coni- 
ere. 


Dr Forbes of Chichester will very shortly 
publish his translation of Avenbrugger, and 


Works Preparing. for Publication. 


[ July, 


a series of Original Cases and Dissections, 
illustrating the utility of the Stethoscope 
and Percussion. 

M. Lennec is prepariug for publication 
a’new Edition of his celebrated Treatise on 
Mediate Auscultation, with considerable 
Alterations and Improvements. In conse- 
quence, Dr Forbes has postponed, till af- 
ter the appearance of this, the second edi- 
tion of his Translation. 


EDINBURGH. 


S will be ——- Rothelan, a 
Tale of English Histories, in 3 vols. 
12mo, by the author of “ Ringan Gilhaize,”’ 
* The Spaewife,” &c. &c. 

Nearly ready, in one volume post 8vo, 
A Practical Guide to English Composi- 
tion ; or, a comprehensive System of En- 
glish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic ; ar- 
ranged and illustrated upon a new and im- 
proved Plan ; containing apposite Princi- 
ples, Rules, and Examples, for writing 

and tly on every subject ; 

to the use of Schools and of Pri- 
vate Students. By the Rev. Peter Smith, 
A. M. 

In a few weeks will be published, 8vo, 
Mathematical Tables ; containing impro- 
ved Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Secants, 

with a number of others, useful in 
Practical Mathematics, Astronomy, Navi- 
i ing, and Business; pre- 


ceded bya copious Introduction, embracing 
their Explanation, and Rules and Formule 
for their ication, with a Collection of 
appropriate Exercises. By William Gal- 
braith, A.M. Lecturer on Mathematics, 
Edin 


burgh. 
Nearly ready, in post 8vo, a second se- 
ar of the Scrap Book. By John M‘Diar- 


Mr John Malcolm, late of the 42d Re- 
giment, has nearly ready for publication, 
a volume of Poems in foolscap 8vo, entitled 
“ The ap pd and we Poems.” 

Shortly will be published, in 8vo, 
The Life and Aduinletration of Cardinal 
Wolsey. By John Galt, Esq. Third Edi- 
tion, greatly improved. 


Preparing for publication, A Guide to 
the Lord’s Table, in the Cathetical Form ; 
to which are added, An Address to Appli- 
cants for Admission to it, and some Medi- 
tations to assist their Devotions. By the 
Rev. Henry Belfrage, D. D. 

Shortly will be published, Illustrations 
of Acoustic Surgery ; in 8vo, with plates. 
In which will be introduced, a New Remedy 
in the Treatment of Purulent Discharge 
from the Meatus or Tympanum, accompa- 
nied with Diminution of Hearing. By T. 
Buchanan, C.M., Licentiate of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Corresponding Member 
of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, 
and Surgeon to the Hull Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear, and authorof 
the Guide to Acoustic Surgery. 

A Stereotype Edition of Sallust, for the 
use of Schools, with English Notes at the 
foot of the page, and a Historical and Geo- 
graphical Index at the end of the volume, 
by Mr Dymock, Glasgow, will be pub. 
lished in a few days. 

Mr J. P. Wood has nearly ready for the 
press a Life of Law of Lawriston, projec- 
tor of the Missisippi Scheme, containing a 
detailed Account of the Nature, Rise, and 
Progress of this extraordinary Joint-Stock 
Company, with many curious Anecdotes of 
the Rage for Speculating in its Funds, &c. 
&e. &e. 


The Second Number of Mr Williams’ 
Scenery of Greece, containing Views of 
Corinth, Thebes, Mount Parnassus, Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Panphellenius, the Acropo- 
is, and Athens, will be published in a few 
days. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


; ARCHITECTURE. ms 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
Ancient Buildings in England, i 

lumes, with 120 views, drawn and 

by John Carter, Esq. F.S.A. 

Bpeddnens of Ancient Seulpear 

i ient re 

in d, English Ar- 

Costume, &ec. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

A Selection of Antiquities in the County 
of Salop, with 44 plates, comprising the 
principal churches, castles, religious houses, 

er ancient buildings, with topogra- 
phical and historical accounts. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and Remains of Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mine- 
ralogy in the University of Cambridge, 





192417] 
Author of Travels in ne and 
dc. &c. By the Rev. W. Otter 

A.M. 31. 3s, 

The Life of Shakspeare ; inquiries into 
the originality of his Dramatic Plots and 
Characters, and Essays. on the Ancient 
Theatres and Theatrical Usages. By 
Augustine Skotowe, Esq. Ii. 1s. 

Life and Genius of Lord Byron. By 
Sir Cosmo Gordon, 2s, 6d. 

EDUCATION, 
The Italian Interpreter, consisting of 
SR Satins gonversation:, on sub- 
and utility, toge- 
vocabulary in Eng- 
lish-and Italian ; to which is added in a se- 
parate column, the exact mode of pronun- 
ciation, on a plan eminently calculated to 
facilitate the acquisition of the Italian lan- 
guage. By S. A. Bernardo. 
FINE ARTS. 

Parts XX. and XXI., of the Works of 
Canova.—A series of engravings, in out- 
line, by Henry Moses, of the works of 
Antonio Canova, in sculpture and model- 
ling, with descriptions from the Italian of 
the Countess Albrizzi. These two parts 
(which will complete the series) contain, 
portrait of Canova, taken immediately after 
his death, Orpheus, Eurydice, the Magda- 
len. Busts of Francis I., and the Princess 
di Canine, and Biographical Memoir of 
Canova, by Count Cicognara. 

Two views of Abbotsford, the Seat of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart.; engraved in mez- 
zotint, on steel, by S. W. Reynolds ; from 
drawings of Mr Dewint from the original 
sketches by Mr Blore. 

Second Part of Captain Batty’s Views 
on the Rhine, in Belgium and Holland. 

A Descriptive and Critical Catalogue of 
the National (late the Angerstein) Gallery. 

LAW. 

An Analysis of the Law of Patents ; con- 
taining the practice of obtaining Patents, 
conditions of Validity, Incidents, and Re- 
medies. By R. R. Ranken. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Observations on the Surgical Anatomy 
of the Head and Neck ; illustrated by Cases 
and Engravings. By Allan Burns, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, and Lecturer on Anatomy and Surge- 
ry, Glasgow. A new Edition, with a Life 
of the Author, and an Appendix, contain- 
ing additional cases and observations. By 
Granville Sharp Pattison, Professor of Ana- 
tomy in the University of Maryland, &c. 

The Medical Common-Place Book, ar- 
ranged upon a new plan, for entering par- 
ticular cases ; with an Alphabetical Index, 
of upwards of eight esedoal heads, which 
occur in general reading and practice. 

Symptomatology ; = the Art of Detect- 
ing Disease. To which are added, Tables 
of Symptoms. By Alex. P. Buchan, M. 
D. late Senior Physician to the Westntin- 
ster Hospital. 

On the Principles of Inflammation and 
Fever. By C. E. Lucas, M 


Monthly List of New Publications. 
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: POET RY. 

Poetical Sketches; the Preteasin's the 
Broken Heart, &c., with Stanzas for Music, 
and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. 
Third edition, with additional Poems, and 
illustrative Engravings by Charles Heath, 

. from the Designs of Messrs Stothard 
Brockedon. 8s, 

en The Brides of Florence ; a Play in Five 
Acts ; illustrative of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages, with Historical Notes and 
Minor Poems. By Randolph Fitz-Eustace. 

Posthumous Poems of the late Percy B. 
Shelly, Esq. ; containing the Witch of At- 
las. Julian and Maddalo. Triumph of 
Life. ‘Alastor, or the Spirit of Soli (re- 
printed.) Translations. 15s. 

The Silent River ; and Faithful end For- 
saken ; Dramatic Poems. By Robert Sul- 
livan. 

The same Sgt and other Poems. 
By H. E. L.- 8s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters to Young Ladies on their En- 
trance into the World ; to which is added, 
Sketches from Real Life. By Mrs Lanfear. 
With a Frontispiece, by Uwins. 7s. 6d. 

Instructions for the Huish Hive, from 
which the Combs are extracted without 
killing the Bees, price 1s. The "s 
Manual, for the Management of his Bees, 
for every month in the third editi 


year; 
price 3s. By Robert Huish, Esq. 

The Butterfly Collector’s Vade Mecum ; 
or, A Synoptical Table of English Butter- 


flies ; with directions for collecting and 
serving them ; the peculiar character character of ta 
eggs, caterpillars, and chrysalises of each 
kind; and a minute description of each 
butterfly. 

The Fourth Volume of Boxiana; con- 
taining all the Transactions of Note con- 
nected with the Prize Ring du the 
years 1821, 1822, and 1823, in whi 
developed, the fighting capabilities of the 
men, and short Dissertations on P 
together with many characteristic Traits and 
Anecdotes never before published. ‘The 
whole preceded by a practical Treatise on 
Training, &c. &e. 

The Etymologic mer amg = or, An Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language. Part the first, con- 
taining a full developement of the Princi- 
ples of Etymology and Grammar, &c. &c. 
By James Gilchrist. Price 8s. bds. 

The Constitution of Friendly Societies, 
upon legal and scientific a exem- 
plified by the rules and tables 
tions, adopted under the advice Seaton 
bation of Wm. Morgan, Esq. F.R. 
William Friend, Esq. A.M. for the =i 
vernment of the Friendly Institution at 
Southwell; together with observations on 
the rise and progress, as well as on the nia- 
nagement and mismanagement of Friendly 
Societies. ‘The second edition, by the Rev. 
John Thomas Becher, M.A. 23. 

A Narrative of the Sufferings of General 
Riego, and his Aid de Camp, Mr G. Mat- 
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thewes, in the Dungeons of Spain, from 
poy 1823 to April 1824, ‘at which 
Mr G. Matthewes was released ; and 


of the Latter Events of the Spanish Revo-~ 


lution. 5s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By 
the Rev.. Henry Coddington, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College. 8s. 

Strictures on the Poet Laureate’s Book 
of the Church, price 2s. 6d. By the Rev. 
J. Ms, D.D., F.S.A. 

. The Cottager’s Companion ; or, A com- 
plete System of a Horticulture ; in- 
tended to instruct the Industrious Poor of 
Great Britain in the Art of Cottage Gar- 

By William Salisbury. 15. 6d. 

The Smiths’, Iron and Brass Founders’, 
and Ornamental Metal Workers’ Director, 
with considerable additions, on 76 Plates, 
royal 4to, in boards, price £2, 2s. ; contain- 
ing more than 1000 modern designs and 
patterns, including a variety of Classical 
Ornaments at large ; it will also be publish- 
ed in 12 Parts, one every fortnight, at 3s. 
6d. each. Second edition. 

AS delivered in the House of 
Peers, i ee June 10, 1824, on occa- 
sion of the third reading of the Irish Tithe 

ition Amendment Bill. By John 

Jebb, D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick. 3s. 

Conversations on Political Economy ; in 
which the Elements of that Science are fa- 
miliarly i 

- ‘The Napoleon ; or, The French 
Civil Code. Literally translated from the 
original and official edition, published at 
Paris in 1804. By a Barrister of the Inner 
Temple. 

An Inquiry into the Poor Laws, chiefly 
with a view to examine them as a Scheme 
of National Benevolence, and to elucidate 
their Political Economy. By J. E. Bicheno, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple. 

Jor gee A to the Bousbées of the Bri- 

——_ Bible Society, on the sub- 

ject of th the Turkish New Testament, printed 

at Paris in 1819 ; te a view of its 
an exposure of its errors, and pal- 
pores fs of the necessity of its su sire: 
sion. me By E Ebenezer Henderson, Author of 

* Jouinel of a Residence in Ireland.” 

Observations on-the Administration of 
the Poor Laws in Agricultural Districts. 
By the Rev. C. D. Brereton, A. M. 

A Whisper to a Newly Married Pair, 
by a Widowed Wife. Foolscap 8vo. Price 
3s. 6d. in extra boards. 

- Am Excursion through the United States 
and Canada, during the Years 1822 and 
1823. By an English Gentleman. 16s. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


r July ’ 

Faets ‘verified upon Oath, in contradic- 
tion of the of the Rev. Thomas 
Cooper, concerning the general condition 
of the Slaves in Jamaica ; and more espe- 


cially relative to the Management and 
Treatment of Slaves upon Georgia Estate, 
in the Parish of Hanover in a 
2s. 6d. 

An Essay on Aérial Navigation. 2s. 


at Island, 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

The Witch-Finder ; or, The Wisdom,of 
our Ancestors. A Romanee. By the Au- 
thor of ** The Lo!  &ee £1, 1s. 

Some Account of ¢ e Gilbert Earle, 

- Written by himself. 8s. 

Emily ; or, Traits of Principle. A Tale, 
by a Lady ; handsomely printed, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Relapse; or, True and False Mo. 
rality. 

Ourika, a Tale, from the French of the 
Duchess de Duras. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Primitive Doctrine concerning the 
Person and Character of Jesus Christ. 
Part I. His Person, or the constitution of 
his Character, shewn to be different from 
the opinions of Socinians, Arians, ‘Trinita- 
rians, and Swedenborgians. Part II. On 
the Moral Character of Jesus, the Office of 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit. The apparent 
differences in the language of the Sacred 
Writers on the subject are explained and 
accounted for by certain plain facts, long 
overlooked. By William Burns. 9s. 

The Protestant’s Companion ; or, a Sea- 
sonable Preservative against the Errors, 
Corruptions, and unfounded Claims of a 
Superstitious and Idolatrous Church ; with 
a Chapter respectfully addressed to our 
Governors, and another to the Clergy. ‘By 
the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL. D. Arch- 
deacon of Sarum. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Some Account of the Present State of 
the English Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa. By Thomas Pringle. 

A Tour on the Continent, through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the 
Years 1817 and 1818. By Roger Hog, 
Esq. 8s. 

Letters from North America, written 
during a Tour in the United States and 
Canada. By Adam Hodgson. £1, 4s. 

Six Months’ Residence and Travels in 
Mexico ; containing Remarks on the pre- 
sent State of New Spain, its Natural Pro- 
ductions, State of Society, Manufactures, 
Trade, Agriculture, and Antiquities. By 
W. Bullock. 


EDINBURGH. 


Edin Christian Instructor, 
CLXVIII. for July. 

A Third Edition,with Additions, of Cap- 
tain Hall’s Work on Chili, Peru, 
and Mexico, is just published. 2 vols.. 
post Svo. £1, Is. 


, 


No. 


Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland roared of Scotland. Vol. VI. 
8vo. £1, 4s. 

Elements of Phrenology. By George 
Combe. 12mo. 4s. 

The European Review. Wo. I. 5s. 

10 2 
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Ist,.. 36s. 0d. Ist,...28s. Od: I8t,....268. Od. “4 
2d, 430s. Od. 2d, e+e 24s. Od. 
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Tuesday, July 13. . 
Beef (17} oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to0s. Gd. | Quartern Loaf . . 
Veal . ». + + + Os. to 0s. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Pork . . . . + Os. Od. to@s. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. 
Lamb, per quarter. 1s. Od, to 3s, Od. | Ditto, per « « Is. 
Tallow, perstone . 5s. Od: toGs. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen 4+" Os. 
; « HADDINGTON.—July 9. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. - .)-’ Beans.’ 
Ist, ....34s. Od. | Ist, ... SIS. Od. | Ist; ...26s. Od.| Ist, ....25s. Od.*] Ist, ....24s, 
2d, ....22s. Od. | 2d, ... 28s. Od. | 2d, - Od. | 2d, s...23s. Od, | 2d, .....22s. Od. 
3d, ....248. Od. | 3d, ... 25s: Od. | 3d, ....22s, Od. | 3d, ....21s. Od. | 3d,’ ... 205. Od. 
Average £1, 9s. 1d. 5-12ths, : 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended July 3, 
Wheat, 61s. 6d.—Barley, 33s, 8d.—Oats, 268. 7d.—Rye, 40s. 8d.—Beans, 38s. 7d.—Pease, 38s, 24. 
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London, Corn Exchange, July 5. “Liverpool, July 6. 
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Course of Exchange, July 6.—Amsterdam, 12:1.C.F. Ditto atsight, 11: 18. 
nad 2:2 Raewase, 12:4. Hamburgh, 37:3. Altona, 37 : 4. Paris, 3 
¢. sate, 33 1 50. Ditto 25 : 80. Bourdeaux, 25: 80. Frankfort on the Maine, 1554. 
» per rble. 9: 3. Us. Berlin, 7: 10, Vienna, 10:5. Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 5. 

P fo. Bee, 303, Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 35}. Seville, 354. Gibral- 
tar, 304. Leghorn, 474. Genoa, 44. Venice, 27: 0. Naples, 38. Palermo, 1154. 
Lisbon, 509. Oporto, 504. Rio Janeiro, 484. Bahia, 494. Dublin, 94. per cent. Cork, 


8 cent. 
Btn of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 6d. 
New Doubloons, £3: 14: 9d. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 119d. 
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pec dmhe sess TaBLe, extracted from the Register a at Edie; i the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations pre meade tries Oraty dar, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 
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and warm. 
Fair, sunsh. 
very warm. 
Fair, dull 
mid. of day. 
* Ditto. 
Morn. fi 
day sun 
nag hme 
even. peey. 
Morn. fe 
day sunsh. 
‘Sunsh. foren. 
dull aft. cold. 
Morn. cold, 
day sunsh. 
Rather dull, 
very cold. 
Day cold and 
dull. 
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Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Foren. suns. 
dull aftern. 
Rain morn. 
and aftern. 
Dull morn. 
sh. rain aftr. 


Average of Rain, 2.109 Inches. 
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AUPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of May, and 20th of June, 1824; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ashbon, T. Canton-place, Poplar, underwriter. Giani, A. New ene oe 1 
Austin, C. — edfordshire, banker. Gibson, R. J. P. Great Bell A’ ve 
Austin, J. B. » druggist. Griffiths, W. Beaumaris, cu ; 
Beaie, C. Salisbury. oilman. Behe, W. Church-street, Spitalfields, cabinet-ma- 
Bird, W. Liverpool, merchant. 
Blin, Fe Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, scrivener. Hall, ‘Ww. Layton’s-building, Southwark, mer- 
P. Gee Cross, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. chant. 
Halliwell, W. Bunhill-row, hatter. 


Bulmer, G G. D. Liverpool, money-scrivener. 
‘ Gerpelan,; R. Horsleydown, cooper. Harrison, S. New Sleaford, Lineoinshire, mereer. 
bee = Blackman-street, Newington, wire- Alphington, Devonshire, starch- 
worker. man 

ord P. Monckton, Pembrokeshire, auc- _ Hill, J. Carlisle, mercer. 
Clark, R. and bli T Holes. TAN Nottingham, - factor. 

i R. and J. Jo un. Trini uare, olmes, T. corn-' 

coal-factors. we J — Hooman, J. Great Queen-street, Licoln’s-Inn- 
Courteen, R. _pierieaiee ae fields, carpet-man 

t. Rotherbithe, | boat-builder. Humble, J. Manchester, shop : 
Crooke, . Burnley, Lancashire, aoe untris, W. Northowram, Y cotton- 
Drabwell, J. g, Gnatt Russell-street, victualler. spinner. 
Drew, by Exeter, linén-draper. Jac » E. York, goldsmith. rey) 
-Basinghall-street, warehouseman: ames, Cath. 
G. and T. Hoggact, St Johu’s-street, a Mg Pancras-lane, rovision-merchant. 
West Sun ithfield, stationers, Frestord, ——_ 

Edwaids, W. Bleinham-street, merchant. 
Evans, W. Albany-terrace, Old Kent-road, mer- 
‘Everitt, J, Stamford Baron, horse-dealer. 
Poa J. Aas -mews, Tottenham-court 
Fatton, F. Maddox-street, Bond-street, watch- 

er. 

R. and J. Ensham, Oxfordshire, glovers. 

ic . W. a Eaves, Lancashire, 
Gaskell, F. Glossip, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 
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ven, banker. 
-and J. Frome Selwood, Somerset- 
Roberts, J. Cheltenham, coal-merchant. 
mer T. Ta Peake bottle-liquor merchant. 


Sherwin, Jc add; Drane, Gouldejuare, Cruteh- 


Sheri, We W. Liverpool, dealer. 
Skaife, J. 8. Tokenhouse- Tokenhouse-yard, hatter. 
Smith, J. Church-passage, Fenchurch-street, mo- 


Quik T che 
, cabinet-maker. 


Smith, F. B. A. and D. Old Trinity-house, corn- Wilson, 


Ceuly, 
Smyth, T. Exeter, bookseller. 
oiaen jun. Howden, Yorkshire, oe 
Vv. Lad ne agen 


reeeh. th W. Crutched Friars, ns oN 
victualier. 


Birm 
J. Rectonceter heeabes. 
re Charleton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
b= Tope CD P. reece St James’s, watch-ma- 


Venksinpen, P. 
Warnford, F. wee eld, Pate 


Waterhouse, C. Bridgnorth, druggist. 
Wells, T. Union-street, Southwark, hat-manufac- 


Whitaker, J. St Paul’s Church-yard, music-seller. 
Whithrend. W. South-end, linen-draper. 
White, W. B. Strand, linen-draper. 
Wilcox, 0. Tottenham court-road, butcher. 
E. Fenchurch-street, wine-merchant. 
Turnham green, dra 
. R. Tooley-street, vict od 
Wylde, J. .v S 





Wilson, 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcn BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
and 3ist of June, 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bel, amen fa » merchant in Coldstream: 


bookseller 
Gray John, grain-merchant, 
_ pane! ——- at Comedy, in 


ony —_ Glasgow. 
Gutzmer, Anthony Henry, founder, Leith Mg 
Harper, ‘Alexander, shaw shawi-manufacturers in Kil- 


James Leith, bookseller and publisher in 
Lee and Peeigetiom, cnctiensers, and gune 


‘ral 
Masdonaid, Jo John. Hall, merchant in Falkirk. 
M‘Lean, William and Son, late merchants in 


ee and William, distillers and mer- 
ig oy spirit-dealer in Auchtermuchty. 


Thomson and Goodsir, muslin and lace-mer- 
chants in Edinburgh. 
U Soe! brewer, distiller, and general 
ivern 
Wilson, "Thomas, vi vintner at Beattock Bridge. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Finlay, Thomas, late builder in Elie, Fife; a di- 
vidend after 1ith J gn 
—_ John, and Sons, cotton-yarn merchants in 
4 final dividend Fr 12th July. 
ML ie, George, shoe-maker in Edinburgh ; 
dividend after 5th July. 
Ramsay, Smith, Graham, and Company, mer- 
wae in Glasgow - final d dividen 22d June. 
Company, merchants and 
syrehoweemnen 1: Glasgow; a dividend after 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Brevet. a 97 F. Maj. in the 
a 12 Aug. 1819. 
R. H. Gds, tee W. Forester, Cor. by p. vice 


R. Hill, ret. 27 May, 1824. 

2 Dr. Gds. F.C. Griffiths, Cor. by p. vice Dun- 

Gren. Gds. 17 June 

6 Lt. Hume, from 15 Dr. Capt. by P- 
vice 10 do. 


, ret. 

7 Dr. Ens. Edwards, from 46 F. Cor. vice 
Aird, h. p. 10 F. do. 
Capt. » Maj. by p. vice Kanne, 

piom. jd 
Lt. Williams, ~ 
Cornet Pringle, do. 
Com Garnier, be by p. vice Hume, 
6 Dr. C. 17 June, wr 

H. T. Lord Pothere, Cor. 

Cor. , from 2 2 Dt, Gds, Ens. 
‘and Lt. by p. vice Douglas, _— 
ah git fot from h. p. 27 F. ee vice 


Ut evings Cap pv. Spa, 928 


Ens. Heedly, Lt, 
- WI I. L’Ardy 


Vandeleur from 5 Vet. Bn. cap 
ae ce Seta te he 
‘otra fom gh pee May. 


18 Bt. Lt. Col. Gorrequer, ae by p- 
vice Percival, ret. 0 June 
Lt. French, Capt. do. 
21 Hosp. As, Ewi As. Surg. vice 
Freer, remov from the _— 
oO. 
Lt. M‘Pherson, Capt. vice yee. 
dead 25 , 


Ens. Carrol, Lt. 
J. F. Lonsdale, Ens. m3 
Lt. Dyer, Adj. vice Lange, an As 


Capt. Moore, from h. p. 40 F. Porm: 
vice Phi dismissed 10 June. 
W. Edwards, vice ee 


eiley, pom 2 h. p. 10 F. Ens. 

vice Edwards, 7 Dr 10 do. 

Ens. M‘Kenzie, ‘from h. p- Afr. care 
Ens. vice Grant, 58 F. 27M 

Lt. be tek hy p- 71 F. Lt, vie 


Hawk’ 
“ Ve WM ce h. p. York Chass. 
apt. vice ‘Kemp, ye RE. 27.do. 
Ens. Grant, from 48 F. Ens. vice 
Lett, ans Afr. Corps do. 
How. As. Lamond, As. Surg. vice 
1 Aggy do. 
Lt.. Temy F eo 98 F. Lt. vice 
Corn 19 June. 
Ens. Lane, it te. vee PO _ 


5. W. Fisher, Ens. “S 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


28 F. Capt. 


Hill, from h. 
3 June. 
res. 


Ea 
epee May. 
o  pohan, from bh. p- 26 F. Surg. 
Maenish, bh. p. do. 
Lt. » from h. p. Rifle Br, Pay- 
» View Jones, dismissed | 


Lt. Pennington, from iate 5 Vet. Bu. 
Paym. vice Mackenzie, h. p. 


20 May. 

Qua. Mast. Serj. Agnew, Mast. 
vice Herring, ret. on wy 

17 June. 

Lt. Cornwall, from 60 F. TA mg 

0. 


h. p. 
Capt. Blane, From 10 c; it. vice 
Bt. Maj. Wil iamson, h. 


. Whi trom 85. Sure. 5 
Lamy St 17 do. 


— a from h. p. York <: 
17 do. 


ist ue Fels, Capt. by p. — 
EY Lt "irtom, Ist Lt. : 
F. Beckwith, 2d Lt. 
Cape, Sot fom bP vet lit 
v Et ho 
Capt. 


Bt. M 
vies Vandelous, 10 F. eleur, 10 ied *; June. 
Ens. — from h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
Eus. vice Boreham, ret. list do. 


Unattached. 
Maj. Keane from 7 Dr. Lt. Col. of 


Inf. by p. Lt. Gen. Stovin, ret. 
7 do. 
Staff. 


Lt. Nun, from 59 F. Staff Adj. vice 
Gourlay, dead 27 May, 1824. 


Hospital Staff: 
Ass, me. Stewart, from h. p. 38 F. 
Ass. Sw 


i ele 


Tn aa ry from Gren. Gds. 


+ Bilison, natt. 
anh R. with Lt. Col. 


aye Swe 6 W. I. 
eney, from 1 Dr. G. ree, diff. with Major 


yh, 3 Ceylon Sit Major White, h.p 
OEE ca 2B evi Capt. 
er Pitom 8 Dr. with Capt. Knight, 
— aeons from Gren. Gds. with Capt. 

on, trom 16 F. with Lieut. Murray, 

ftom rg F. with Lieut Logan, 
from 41 F: F: with Lieut. Barnes, 65 F. 


. e, 
Giffara, from 92 F. rec, diff. with 
p. 18 F. 


é 


195 
Cage, Harvey, from ‘Cape Corps (inf.) with Lieut. 
Rucign Witos, from 44°F. with Ensign Dodgin, 
ates thease Pam Ensign Smith, h. p. 
Paym, “Chitty, from 2 Dr. G. with Capt. Hay, hep. 
Surg. Shorland, from 61 F. with Surg. Callow, 


—— Jones, from 44 F. with Surg, Daunt, Daunt, 58 F. 
Ansiet. Bay CO Se Rifle Brig. with As- 


Hey sa Farmer i Howp Ait. Black 
wood, h. 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Gen. Stovin, from 17 F. 


Maj. Percival, ’ F. 
6 Dr. G. 
—— Travers, ‘Rifle Brig. 
Lieut. Butler, 62 F. 
Cort. Sir R. Hill, R. Horse Gds. 
Ens, Sweetenham, 46 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Capt. Fox, 98 F. 
Rafter 1 F. 


Lieut. ‘° 
Lieut. Ker, 30 F. 


Removed from. the Service. 
Assist. Surg. Freer, 21 F, 


Deaths. 
Gen. J. Murray, of late 96 F. Paris. 
Lieut. Gen. Farley, late of 68 F. 
— Gen. Du h. p. late Ge 


Lieut. Col. Johnston, h. 
» Ro 
Capt. Mackay, 48 48 F 


L’Estrange, R. Af. Col. 
from eae 


Lieut. Bourke, 7 F. 
Cuthbertson, 48 F. drowned at 
Harbour, Van. Dieman’s gee 
Roy, 69 F. Wallajahbad, M 


—— Mallet, late Invalids, iyo tt 1 June. 
Watt, date 5 Vet. Bn. Jersey, 4 do. 


—— Ingleby, h.'p. 1 Dr. 
evrisne nd ‘April, 1894 
Campbell, h. p. 74 F. Inverness 


Fyne. h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. Bn. Dubtin, - ton 
oble, h. p. 95. F. Rothsa aye Wa oq 
i Orin h, p. R. ones of meng C France, 15 


oni, h. p. Corsican 
23 Sept. 1825. 
De Vaux, h. p. Chass. Britan. Nantes, 
23 Feb. 1824. 
Mackenzie, h. p. 4 Lt.’Dr. Ger. a ¥- drowned 
at Hanover, 9 June, 1824. 


— kK. 


—— Ne wingh, hp. 40 ¥. 
Bornemann, h. p. 8 Line Germ. 


1 A 
Adjutant Perry, bop. 2 Dn eeaey. 
Oper: -Mast. Paul, BF. on ‘board the Abberion 
Indiaman, ye hd 
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Staff Surg. Dr Mensies, b. p. 21 Dr. 

a Meyer, bp or. Vet. Bn. Francs, 

vaiee, 

Ae. ~ 

5 March, 


General 
4 June 1824, 


Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the Re- 
gular Force in Action with the Ashan- 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Cduly, 


tees ow 2ist January, 1824, in the West 
“Wassaw Country, Cape Coast Castile, 
West Coast of Africa. 
KILLED. 


me Gen. Sir owe fertiee wounded, ta- 


Missine, and supposed to have been afterwards 


Wetherell, 2 W. I. R. 
Dr Beresford Tedlie, Surg. of 2 W. I. R. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


June 2, At Guest Sires, tee lady of E. W. H. 
Schenley, a . 
5. At berecbolio. thet Countess of Kintore, ofa 
iter. 
Cottage, the =s $f Lieut.- 
ry, 78th Highlanders, of a daugh- 


= At Edinbu the lady of John Hay, . 
st he a service, of a ner 


Geek tiion 


9. At Links Place, Leith, Mrs Donaldson, of a 


son. 
10. The = wee Sands, , 
ty astings » Esq, 


Cavalry, of a son. 


Stewart of 
12. At Edinburgh, rs Johnstone, Albany 


ofa 
15. At Park H men ps Kent, the lady of Sir Henry 


Calder, ason. 
15. In Lower Mount Street, Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs James Caulfield, ro Poe Navy, of a son. 


16. Mrs Borthwick, George Street, of a son. 
i » Mrs Snells, of a daughter. 
Mrs Mackay, ofa daugh- 


20. At North Berwick, Mrs Hawthorn, of a son. 
— In Hill Street, Mrs William Colin Clarke, of 


ter. 


of a daughter. 
mm Mrs Cook, Northumberland Street, of a 


ro In Charlotte Square, the Hon. Mrs Duncan, 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Stewart, of Glenormis- 


ton, of a son. 
24. At his heuse, at the ar pe the lady of 


Ste Goange Seas. U.P of» 208 Leslie, of Fin- 

gid Mrs Mylne, of Mylnefield, ‘of a 

. At. Portobello, the lady of Donald Charles 

Za At Logie, the lady of the, Hoo Donald 

Oe ie Dr Dr Christie, 15, 13, Calton Street, of a son. 
30. Northumberland 


Street, the lady of 
 eecemeen & 6 om ” 
U Lodgs, Bushy Park, the 
Colonel Pltmrkarence,of'eeon. 
a vt 


MARRI 
At 


J Walker, Haddi 
A 


Dec. 22. At Nusseerabad, William Seton Char- 
ters, Esq. M.D. of the Bengal Medical Establish- 
ment, to Louisa Scott, youngest daughter of the 

Smith, Esq. of Canton. 

March 29, 1824, At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major Thomas Webster, of Balgarvie, in the ser- 
vice of the Hon. East India Company, to Agnes, 
daughter of the late John Ross, Esq. Meadow 
Place, Edinburgh. 

May 51. Philip Anglin, Esq. M. D. of the island 
of Jamaica, to Catharine Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Col. John Robertson. 

23. In the Isle of Wight, John George Camp- 
bell; Esq. lieutenant in the 32d regiment of foot, 
and youngest son of the late Colonel John Camp- 
bell of Shawfield, to Ellen, fourth daughter of Sir 
Fitzwilliam Barrington, Bart. of Swainston, in the 
Isle of Wight. 

25. At Banff, George Craigie, Esq. M. D. of the 
Bengal medical service, to Jane, only daughter of 
John Wilson, Esq. 

June 1. At Burntsfield Place, William Bowden, 
Esq. of Hull, to Margaret Sawers, eldest daughter 
of Archibald Anderson, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr James Kellie, physician 
in Dunbar, to Mary, second daughter of the late 


Mr George Waucho 
Pace, Mr Thomas Torrance, 


— At Libberton P 
farmer, Meadow Head, to Margaret, daughter of 


Mr Bagrie, farmer, Miller Hill. 
— At Craighead, James Chrystal, Esq. jun. 
writer in Stirling, to Patricia Bennet, daughter of 

Robert Banks, S¢he of Craighead. 
— At Drumpellier, Lieutenant John Hay, R.N. 
to Marion, eldest daughter of David Carrick Bu- 
an, Esq. of Drumpellier. 
2. In ‘Gaytield Square, David Arthur Davies, 
Esq, surgeon, Lianally, to Spencer Boyd, eldest 
cael of Andrew S. evwrig t, Esq. merchant, 


4. At At Mainburgh, Mr John Waddell, Shoemaker, 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr Lauchlan 
Wilkie, flesher, Musselburgh. 

3. si Tunbridge Wells, William Thomas Thorn- 

Esq. to anah Isabella Cornelia, eldest 
hter of the late Colonel Halket Craigie, of 
allhiiLin the county of Fife. 

“ At No. 10, Dublin Street, Mr Alexander Huie, 
to | ages Gordon, second daughter of John Edgar, 

— Sa Berwick-upon-T weed. 
ington, Mc John Richardson, writer, 
to uM largaret, second daughter of the late Mr Hay 
Mr Henry Russell, merchant, 
Duntermline, to Margaret, fourth daughter of the 
late Mr George Gray. 
— At dyes, oe dyer John Honeyman, merchant, 
eldest daughter of the late 
Mr ek Smith. 


9. At Windsor Street, Leith Walk, Mr John 
Jobnson. 


IL at a David Cannan, Esq. 
to Mary Stewart, eldest daughter of John 


12. At kainburgh, A. T. Smith; Esq. surgeon, 





Marriages.—Deaths. 
Hill, Bart. pada sb yg a meth 


‘come bane Say 


Summerfield, Leith, Mr William Nelson, 
merchant, Leith, to Jane, second daughter of Mr 
merchant M-Keat, sy 

atianne, of John 


Smith, proreeast, 
beth, Be of Thomas M 


pster, druggist, to Janet, 
ter of Mr William tark, builder. 
Alexander S, Bisset, to Frances, 
er of Mr A. Thom, Brechin. 
At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. to Julia, daughter 
of Major-General the Hon. Henry Brand. 
19. At St George’s ieee anover Square, 
London, — Md by fad Lord Holland, to 
Miss Mary The amiable bride was 


given awa’ by his his Royal Highness the Duke of 


ven ‘At ain Edinburgh, M Ross, Esq. of R 
unro \- O ,OSS- 
daughter of the late John 


Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Leven and Melville, to Elizabeth Anne 
Campbell, second — of the Hon. Lord 


Succoth. 
22. At Bey ml ‘ampbell, to 
Agee soraea mae anghter of aor of Rirkaan Finis witlay, keg, 

Castle Towa’ 

— At Chiteonthal Mains, Mr a Lindsay, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to » ter of the 
late Mr Wm. Thomson, farmer. 

24. At Dairsie, Dr James Spence, physician, 
Cupar, to Robina, daughter of the late Rev. Ro- 
bert Coutts, one of the ministers of Brechin. 

28. At ——_ the Rev. Andrew Kennedy, 
of Keith, to Miss Mary Mutter. 

29. At Maybole Castle, James Dow, Esq. of 
— to Mary, youngest a en ig ng the late 

las, 


illiam Doug Esq. merchan 
Whately, At St George’s Hanover Square, Lon- 
, the Hon. Captain W. L. Fi id de Roos, 
of the Ist regiment of Life Guards, to Lady Geor- 
giana Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. 


DEATHS. 
Oct. 23, 1823. At Bencoolen, James Patrick 
rummond, eldest son < —— 
mond, Esq. ‘of Comrie, P 


Jan. 2, 1824, At Daten John Fraser Lane, 
. Collector of Masuli patam, Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

8. At Ceylon, Dr Thomas J. Wharrie. 

12. At Madras, J. Waddell, Esq. 

19. At Batavia, Henry —_ son of the late Mr 
Henry Band, merchant, Le 

24. At Montreal, suddenly, of asphyxia, the 
Rev. T. Hill. 

March 25. At St Andrews, Jamaica, at Islington 
Pen, at an advanced ng Hon. James Stewart, 
custos, and late one o = in the 
Hon. House of Assembly for —_ 

A 23. In Virginia, Dr James Murray Brown. 

oy 19. At Bervie, Dr Robert Napier, deeply 


"Eat At og Fe Fagg 3 Pues. ow 
monger (late of Stir on une, 
prong his pot py in his 14th year. 

— At Bedford Place, Alloa, Captain Robert 


Henderson. 
— At Florence, William Crosbie, Esq. his Ma- 


jesty’s Secretary of Legation at the Court of Tus- 

mo. At Ditton Common, S ree Stewart, 
wner, St Son 

26. At Monteallier, near Turin, a CapaiLott, Esq. 
an author of celebrity. 

28. At , Mrs Gordon, widow of the Rev. 

minister of Banff. 
— At London, John Locke, M. D. late of Glas- 


6. At his seat, Hawkstone, Salop, Sir John 


— At Torquay, Devonshire, Miss 
Ballantine, daughter of the late Patrick Ballane 
tine, Esq. of Orchard. 

30. At —- Point of Crossmichael, William 
Rae, Esq. late of Dunjarg.. 
aint At Bath, = gale | Sir George Abercromby 

0} inson, Bart. 

; June 1. At Musselburgh Mrs Charles Stewart, 
un, 

— At St Andrews, David Meldrum, Esq. of 


— At his house in Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
Aleuete: ylie, Doctor of Medicine. 
At Edi gh, Samuel Watson, Esq. solici- 
toratiw Stirlingshi ters, aged 
— At Fintry, re, Janet Wa' 
1. She had 13 ¢ iidren, 53 grand-children, and 
40 great-grand-children; total 1 6. 
teiaain Sdeden Sleete: Speed or toa anes 
ant James q a 
3. At Heatherwick-house, ‘Margaret Mi Milnes, 
daughter of the late James yon —_ 
—AtF the Hon. M oe 
neral the ae be Gordon of Fyvie. 


-- At Londo » the celebrated 
Sicilian dwarf, - foaly 19 in high,) after ashort 
illness, roduee by the late c in the wea- 
ther. She was a most interesting iid. 


# At Edinburgh, Daniel Ramsay of Falla, aged 


4. At Dalzell house, William, infant son of A. 
J. Hamilton, aap Tne of Dalzeil. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen ame spouse 
of M Mr James C ent Stairs. 

— At Edinburgh, Francis, son of Mr John 
Howden, jeweller. 

— At Edinbur, a See 2 Mrs Abercrombie, widow of 
the Rev. George Abercrombie, one of the minis- 
ters of Aberdeen. 

5. At Bogton, Cathcart, Miss of . 

— At Lauder, Alex. Dawson, . Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Johnston, wife of 
William Johnston, . of La 

7. At View Forth, John Heury Thin, son of 
Mr Thin, architect. 

— At his house, York Place, John Blackwell, 
Esq. Advocate. 

8. At Malvern, Lieut.-Colonel Hugh Hous- 


a 
. Suddenly, at his house, in Drury Lane, Mr 
, the Dad ag ' 


— At "Kirkwall, in Orkney, the Rev. Robert 
Yule, Minister of the Gospel there. 
— In South Audley Street, London, Thomas 
Chevalier, » Surgeon Extrao to the 
, an nd Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to 
al a Surgeons in London. 
fe At Rank r House, Mrs Mary Maitland, 
widow of Charles Maitland, Esq. younger of Ran- 


lour. 

11. Mrs Mary Gordon Porteous, wife of Mr 
Alex. Callender, surgeon. 

— At Stir tirling, the Rev. Archibald Bruce, one 
of the ministers of that parish. 
pica Edinburgh, Thomas Fergusson, Esq. of 

13, At his nat, wood Place, 
wi A mck — 4 9 Glasgow, 
— At Comumniie. M. only surviving 
~ ter of Mr 

» At Thurso, Mrs Pringle, wife of Mr Robert 

Pring le, Collector of Excise. 

a a ery y the l4th in- 
stant, Mr Patrick Rtsting, 

15. At Stirling, on the ult. Mrs Gieig, wife 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Gleig. bs 








a 


4 
; 
’ 
i 
: 





128 : Deaths. — [Fuly, 
sat oct oanden pie sows nay ag nfo me of party of tly, 

wefg uae wien Gecaeee pein omrie 
: vi ast unwounded) the capture of it, 


» in eo 
ee Sra 
Eng’ : 


Duke of 
the city of Gloucester in pop oe 
ments, and sat in the present Parliament for 


Bag. of t Street, Dublin, Walter Thom, 

ela — ng - ent pour of the — 

} shy or the last few years, joint Pro- 
prietor and and Editor of the Dublin Journal. 

19. At his house in Welbeck Street, London, in 

ee entry pibisese. the the Risht Hon. Alexander 

i, the representative 





“At Mrs Christian Henderson 
Grandison, widow of the Rev. Joseph Johnston, 
minister of Innerleithen, Peebles-shire. 

23. At Warriston House, Miss Mary Brown, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain Robert Brown, 


25. At his house, Charlotte Street, Leith, Mr 
Peter Scott. 
— At Currie, Mr Thomas Hamilton, sen., late 
in Edin h. 


26. At t Ruchill, © Miss bat ge daughter of 
the late Robert My oe of Bloehairn. 
vost Kerr, of Stranraer. 
house, East-Lothian, George, 
in W. H, Hardyman, Hon. East 
India Company’s naval service. 
30., At — oar d. John, youngest son of Mr 


Lately, At Paris; General John Murray, aged 
sixty years 
ferent parts of the world, and was twelve years a 
in France, under Napoleon’s government, 
is eldest son, Major-General Murray, was late 
Genaeene of Demerara. 
onauain bow le een f Road, Erskine, R. C. 


ohn Gordon, Esq. 
night ae Piymmouahy Rear Rear-Admiral William Cum- 
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